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h  Poirel.  Afcnioire  sur  Irs  Travau.c  a  la  Mer.  Jn  Two  Vols.,  Ito. 
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'k  Bounin.  Travau.c  d' Jeheveiuent  de  la  Dif/uc  de  Cherhourp.  In 
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Ti{E  brilliant  and  noisy  demonstrations  with  wliicli  our  neigh¬ 
bours  have  inaugurated  ’’  tlie  inner  basin  ot  tlic  military 
arsenal  they  have  eonstructed  witli  sucli  marvellous  patieiiee 
and  skill  at  (dierbour^,  have  elicitt'd,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  opinions  with  respect  to  the  intentions  ot  the  French 
Government,  and  to  the  importance  ot*  tlie  establishment  itselt, 
^'■hicll  appear  to  us  to  be  singularly  false  and  exaggerat(‘d.  As 
everything  tending  to  promote  “  peace  and  good  will  amongst 
inen’^  is  the  ruling  aspiration  of  our  hearts,  we  have,  therefore, 
telt  that  it  would  bo  to  render  a  servdee  to  humanity,  it  we 
"ere  to  endeavour  to  bring  back  the  discussion,  with  respect  to 
this  great  triumph  of  hydraulic  engineering,  to  its  true 
bearings,  avoiding  ecpially  the  malignant  prejudices  of  the 
I  niversy  or  the  snarling  petulance  of  Tear  ^em  Ko(*buck.  Even 
its  engineers,  the  English  might  learn  many  very  valuable 
lessons  from  what  has  been  done,  from  the  failures  and  from 
the  successes  of  the  French  engineers,  at  Cherbourg ;  and 
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surely  it  is  prolcrablo  to  study  those  works  with  sucli  a  ])ur|»oso, 
than  it  is  l(»  jx^rvert  the  lojritiniate  attempts  of*  a  ^reat  nation 
to  protect  itself*  from  insult,  into  a^  merely  useless,  staiidini; 
menace  aj;:’.inst  its  neighbours.  e  arc  ifo  more*  lovers  (»f 
despotism  than  TearVm  himself;  but  wt*  have  such  implicit 
confidence  in  the  sturdy  independence  of  our  countrymen,  as 
to  believe,  that  even  were  C'herbour^  intended  as  a  hostile 
demonstration  against  us,  we  should  be  easily  able  to  counter¬ 
balance  its  effects.  -Vt  any  rate,  the  projx'r  way  of  dealin'^ 
with  an  evil,  real  or  imaj^inary,  is  to  grapple  boldly  with  it,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  true  importance.  The  alarmists 
themselves  must  be  <j^aiiiers  by  a  correct  statement  of*  the  works 
and  capabilities  of  the  j^reat  artificial  harbour,  lately  completid, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  (diannel. 

The  Governnumf  of  France  was  first  made  to  feel  th(‘  netus. 
sity  for  a  secure  refiij^v  for  its  fleets,  in  cast*  of  defi‘at  upon  the 
narrow  seas,  by  the  disastrous  results  of  the  memorable  actiiui 
off  (\ijHi  la  Hogue,  in  1GJ12,  when  Tourvilh*  was  defeated  hy 
the  Fnjrlish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Kusscll.  Immediatclv  after 
this  disaster,  Vauban  was  sent  by  Ijouis  XIV.  to  survt'y  the 
coast  near  the  entrance  of  the  Ghannel,  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  statt*  of  things ;  and  he  .select t'd  the  roads 
of  ('herbourg,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  most  favourably 
situated,  for  the  formation  of  an  arsenal,  and  of  a  port  of 
refuge.  During  the  long  and  inglorious  reign  of  Louis  X\  .,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  was  done  towards  the  realization  of  Vauhan’s 
project  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  had 
iH'gun  to  recover  itself  a  little  from  the  exhaustion  of  tlu*  war 
i>f  Amerl(*an  Indept'iidenee,  or  subsequently  to  17^(1,  tliat  the 
unfortunate  king  was  able  to  do  any^thing  of*  inqmrtance  for  the 
exec'ution  of  the  works  his  own  peculiar  tastes  caused  liiin  to 
regard  with  so  much  interest.  The  first  proji'ct  adopted  hv  the 
Fn'uch  Government,  for  the  port  of  Cherbourg,  was,  however, 
very'  much  smaller  than  the  one  actually  executed  ;  for  it  was 
originally  intended  sinqdv  to  protect,  from  an  attack  hv  an 
enemy  in  the  oiling,  a  lleet  moored  in  the  inner  roads,  and  for 
this  purpose*,  forts  were  erected  on  the  Hornet,  and  the  He 
lV*lce,  whilst  it  was  suggested  that  the  roads  could  be  closed  by 
a  tort,  to  be  built  on  an  artificial  island,  in  the  internu'diate 
space,  hortunatelv,  M.  de  la  Hretonniere,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  ap|X)intiHl  to  inve.stigate  tlie  subject  ol*  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  had  sulliciont  inlluence  with 
the  Government  to  cause  this  scheme  to  be  laid  aside  ;  but  the 
investigations  he  made  were  still  very^  far  from  having  ban 
conducUHl  on  a  j)roper  system,  so  that,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  remark  hereatter,  important  mistakes  were  made,  even  in  the 
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improved  plan,  which  was  at  leii<^th  eiitorod  upon,  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  l)e  Cessart,  about  the  year  17S4. 
The  troubles  of  the  latter  years  of  the  “  Ancien  Reo^iine’' 
internipt(Hl  the  pro<^ress  of  the  works  of  (Cherbourg ;  and 
though,  ill  1792,  the  JiCgislativc  Assembly  adopted  vigorous 
resolutions  for  their  advancement,  the  financial  distress,  and 
the  disasters  of  the  great  Revolution,  caused  the  ])artial  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  plans  of  the  Rourbon  monarch.  Shortly  afUu* 
the  accession  of  Aapoleoii,  in  1800,  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  whole  matter  was  made,  and  immediate  orders  were 
given  for  the  completion  of  the  great  digue,  or  breakwater, 
alreadv  commenced,  for  the  security  of  the  roads,  and  for  the 
formation  of  a  grand  military  arsenal.  With  the  partial 
alterations  suggested  by  experience,  or  enforced  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  locality,  the  port  and  roads  of  Cherbourg 
have  been  completed,  or  moditied,  upon  the  system  then 
adopted. 

The  hay  in  which  the  small  fishing  town  of  Cherbourg  was 
situated,  lies  at  tlic  extremit  y  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Cotent  in, 
and  almost  directly  south  of  the  Needles  passage'  of  the  Solent, 
in  latitude  49°  7'V  N.,  and  longitude  nearly  4°  west  of  Paris. 
Until  it  had  been  protected  by  the  breakwater,  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  open  to  storms  from  the  north  ;  but  it  was  shelti'red,  l)y 
the  liigli  lands  inshore,  from  all  winds  blowing  1‘roni  W.N.W., 
through  the  south,  to  E.N.K.  About  the  middle  of  the  bay,  a 
small  headland,  on  which  the  Fort  du  Hornet  ai;tua  Uy  stands, 
gave  a  species  of  ])rotcction  to  the  old  commercial  port ;  and 
the  little  river  Divette  formed  a  small,  but  insecure,  natural 
harbour.  The  plan  suggested  by  De  Cessart  and  the  engineers 
of  1781  consisted,  under  these  circumstances,  in  the  formation 
of  an  artificial  breakwater,  situated  at  about  '>,009  yards  Iroiii 
the  shore,  and  12,850  English  feet  in  length.  The  plan  ol' 
this  digue  was  that  of  a  chevron,  of  uneipial  parts,  forming, 
at  their  intersection,  an  obtuse  angle,  towards  the  open  sea,  of 
lot)  degrees ;  and  this  gigantic  structure  was  commenced  in  a 
depth  of  water  of  (it  feet  at  low  water  at  ordinary  spring  tides. 
This  breakwater  was  intended,  firstly,  to  shelter  a  surface  of 
about  2,000  acres  nearly,  in  round  numbers,  within  which, 
from  25  to  30  sail  of  the  line,  of  the  greatest  dimensions,  might 
ride  in  safety,  together  with  at  least  an  e([ual  number  of 
frigates  and  smaller  craft ;  and,  secondly,  to  jwotect  tin* 
^‘iitrances  of  the  military  arsenal,  and  of  the  commercial  port 
of  Cherbourg.  The  respective  passes  at  the  extremities  ol  the 
breakwater  had  originally  the  widths  of  2,994  yards  on  the 
West,  and  of  1,248  on  the  east,  sides  of  the  bay;  but  the 
effective  width  of  the  former  has  been  considerably  reduced, 
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by  the  erection  of  the  Fort  Chavaignae,  on  a  reef  of  the  same 
name,  discovered  by  Capitaine  Cliavaignuc,  so  that  at  the 
present  day  the  clear  western  pass  is  only  1,10(1  yards  wide. 
The  marine  defences  of  the  bay,  that  is  to  say,  the  batteries 
oppose'd  to  an  attack  from  the  sea,  are  the  Forts  of  Qiienjue- 
ville,  (  havaignac,  du  Hornet,  des  Flamaiids,  de  Tile  iVlee, 
and  four  batteries  upon  the  breakwater  itsidf;  but  the  complete 
plan  of  defences  comprehends  a  series  of  detached  forts  on  the 
heights,  to  protect  the  town  and  arsenal  from  an  attack  in  the 
rear.  Of  the  various  works  required  to  etlect  the  objects  of  the 
designers  of  this  plan,  the  most  important  were  unquestionahlv 
the  execution  of  the  breakwater,  the  formation  of  tlie  arsenal, 
and  the  imj)rovement  of  the  commercial  p(ut.  We  jwoposi'  to 
notice  them  in  the  order  thus  indicated. 

De  (Vssart  originally  proposed  to  secure  tin'  tranquillity  (*f 
the  inner  roads,  by  means  of  large  cones  of  timber- work,  to  be 
subse(piently  tilled  in  with  rubble  stone,  without  moi  tar,  up  to 
the  low-water  line,  and  from  thence  covered  witli  retrular 
hydraulic  masonry.  These  cones  were  to  b(‘  built  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  and  lloated  to  their  places,  in  such  manner  tliat  their 
bases  were  to  1k'  contiguous  ;  their  diameter  at  the  bottom  was 
tube  about  100  feet,  reduci‘d  to  04  feet  at  the  top,  and  their 
height  was  to  be  ecjually  04  feet.  Subsequently,  this  design 
was  modilied,  and  the  cones  were  spaced  tit  intervals  of  2(K) 
h‘et,  then  of  000,  of  720  feet,  and  even  at  last  of  1,200  feet; 
luit  as  tliese  wide  intervals  rendered  the  cones  useless  for  the 
purpo.ses  for  which  they  were  designed,  namely,  to  secun*  the 
lran(|uillily  of  the  roads,  the  spaces  between  them  were  tilled  in 
with  loose  stones.  In  the  exposed  situation,  where  these  cones 
were  sunk,  moreover,  their  durability  was  but  small,  and  the 
boring  worms  tinally  disj)oscd  of  the  best  of  them  about  1700, 
although  th('  frequent  accidents  which  had  happened  to  the 
others  had  induced  the  Government  to  abandon  tlu' system  on 
which  they  were  constructed  as  early  as  17St).  The  first  cone 
was  sunk  in  17S4,  and  it  thus  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
gigantic  work,  of  which  it  formed  part;  and  this  work  itself, 
it  may  be  added,  was  urgt'd  forward  with  so  much  vigour  by 
the  expiring  monarchy  of  the  Dourbons,  that  in  1700,  wlien  the 
dawn  ot  the  revolutionar}’  troubles  broke  upon  France,  no  less 
than  d,o(Kh(HKf  cubic  yards  of  rubble  stone  had  been  thrown 
down,  at  an  expense  ot  41, 001), 000  francs.  During  the  Finplre, 
great  efforts  wen*  made  to  complete  the  breakwater,  by  means  of 
easting  tlown  small  blocks, ’or  by  covering  the  more  exposed  por¬ 
tions  with  stones  of  larger  dimensions.  Several  attempts  were 
also  made  to  construct,  about  the  centre  of  the  mound,  a  large 
battery  ;  but  a  series  ot  diastrous  storms — amongst  which  may 
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specially  be  cited  those  of  February,  1807,  and  of  1808,  so 
awfully*  fatal  to  the  "urrison — time  after  time  swept  away  the 
structures  raised,  at  such  a  cost  of  men  and  of  money.  The 
eu^iicers  of  this  period,  who  were  i)rincipally  under  the 
directions  of  M.  Cachin,  the  author  of  one  of  the  works  con¬ 
sulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article,  were  more  suceessful 
in  tlieir  ojx^ratioiis  for  the  construction  of  the  arsenal,  and  the 
new  wall,  separating  the  outer  floating  basin  of  tlie  military 
j)ort,  was  carried  into  execution,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  nearly 
as  great  as  those  attending  the  digue  itself. 

From  1808  to  1813,  little  else  was  done  to  the  dig:ue  beyond 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a  battery 
id  twenty  cannons,  on  the  site  of  the  ill-starred  central  fort. 
Ill  1813,  the  troubles  of  the  empire  again  put  a  stop  to  the 
whole  of  the  works  at  Cherbourg  ;  nor  was  any  attempt  made 
to  complete  them,  in  spite  of  the  publication  of  Cachings 
hrochurey  and  of  the  frecpient  and  unfavourable  comparisons, 
so  galling  to  a  ^h’enchman^s  pride,  whicdi  were  drawn  between 
the  results  of  tlie  operations  at  tlui  IMymouth  and  the  Clier- 
bourg  breakwaters,  until  the  occurrence  of  a  dreadful  storm,  on 
the  31st  of  October,  1823,  removed  the  battery,  which  liad 
been  hitherto  preserved  with  so  much  ditliculty.  Temporarily, 
the  battcTV  was  restored,  with  larger  mab'rials,  and  in  a  more 
substantial  manner  than  before ;  but  a  tresh  storm,  on  the  2bth 
and  27th  of  January,  182o,  again  destroyed  the  works  above 
the  low-water  line.  Tn  1828,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  M.  Hyde 
do  Neiiville,  determined  to  imjiress  greater  vigour  ujmn  the 
works  for  protecting  the  roads  of  (lierbourg;  and  lie  directed 
M.  du  Fare  and  ^l.  Virla,  tlie  engineers  of  tlu'  woiks,  to  present 
projects  for  their  com|)letion.  The  Jb'volution  (»f  183()  again 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  tliis  apparmitly  endless  under¬ 
taking,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  llth  of  April,  18'>2,  that 
the  proposal  of  ^M.  du  Fare,  tor  the  ])rot(etion  of  tlie  upper 
portion  of  the  breakwater,  was  dcdinitively  approvi'd.  At  that 
jieriod,  liowever,  the  system  which  lias  ultimately  been  carried 
into  cticet,  was  iinally  adopted,  and  the  necessaiy  orders  were 
given  for  its  execution. 

In  fact,  tin*  mode  of  execution  originally  adojited  at  the 
breakwater  of  Cherbourg,  which  eonsistc'd  entirely  in  the  us(^ 
ol  small  stones,  whether  they  were  or  were'  not  temporarily 
enclos('el  in  a  timber  frame,  was  one  which  was  e'xpose'd  to  con¬ 
stant  accideuits  from  the  very  mobility,  so  to  spe'ak,  of  the 
materials  employed.  The  larger  portion  of  the  artiticial  isl  ind 
thus  ereate'd,  was,  indee*el,  formeel  of  ve'ry  small  stone's  ;  subsc- 
<)uently,  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  greater  stability,  by 
using  stones,  cubing  from  20  to  30  feet  each,  in  the  zone, 
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?dtuatcd  from  15  to  17  feet  below  the  lowest  water,  and  thence 
upwards.  Hut  it  was  soon  fouud  that  blocks  of  the  latter,  and 
oven  of  larger  dimension,  wen'  themselves  incapable  of  resisting 
the  action  of  the  sea  in  such  an  exposed  situation ;  and  the 
pn)ject  of  du  Parc  consisted  mainly  in  the  construction  of  a 
hugi*  mass  of  masonry,  which  should  be  able,  by  its  mere 
weight,  to  resist  any  possible  action  ol  the  sea,  whilst  it  should 
also  protect  the  upper  surface  of  the  mound  of  small  rubble. 
The  wall  thus  proposed,  was  intended  to  be  Ibunded  u}3oii  a 
laver  of  concrete,  spread  evenly  over  the  whole  top  of  tlie 
breakwater,  of  the  thickness  of  2  feet  8  inches,  at  the 
minimum  ;  and  the  wall  was  thence  to  be  carried  to  the  height 
of  25  ft'et  9  inches,  with  a  parapet  towards  the  sea  of  (S  feet 
d  inches  wide,  and  5  feet  5  inches  high,  lii  the  course  of  exe¬ 
cution,  this  plan  was  substantially  followed,  for  tlie  wall,  built 
subse(|uently  to  18d7,  was  founded  precisely  upon  a  layer  of 
concrete,  feet  4  inches  thick,  the  bottom  of  which  was  laid 
at  2  feet  4  inches  above  the  lowest  rei^orded  tides,  or  at  the 
pn'i'ise  level  of  the  lowest  ordinary  equinoctial  spring  tides. 
Above  this,  a  regular  wall  of  masonry,  laced  towards  the  sea 
with  dresstxl  ashlar  of  granite,  and  towards  the  land  with  hard, 
eourst'd,  rubble  masonry,  was  built,  having  the  clear  height  of 
40  feet  5  inches  above  the  datum  of  the  lowest  recorded  tidtvs, 
with  a  parapet,  towards  the  sea,  of  5  feet  4  inches  high,  and  S  feet 
4  inches  wide.  The  width  of  the  clear  ])latform  of  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  breakwater  is  20  feet  2  inches  (beyond  the  line  of 
the  parapet) ;  and  that  of  the  western  arm  is  20  feet  lO  inclu's, 
thus  making  the  total  widtli  of  the  latter,  2!)  feet  1  inch.  The 
face  of  the  wall  towards  the  sea  batters  at  the  rate  of  I — 20; 
that  of  the  insliore  elevation  slopes  at  the  rate  of  1 — 5.  M.  du 
Pare  estimated  that  the  dynamical  elfort  to  which  the  wall 
was  ex|H3si'd,  was  ('qual  to  about  from  2 A  to  4.'  tons  per  super¬ 
ficial  yard,  and  that  its  ])owers  of  resistance,  if  built  as  he 
suggeste'el,  to  tin  elfort  able  to  turn  it  over  on  its  edge  were 
14A  tons  piT  yard  su|K'rticial,  whilst  its  powers  of  resistance  to 
an  etibrt  able  to  cause  the  wall  to  move  horizontally  cm  its  K'd, 
were  about  ecpial  to  an  action  upon  the  exposed  face  of  tons 
on  the  superticial  yard.  Subse'qiient  observations  have  ]>rovcd 
that  the  elfort  cK'casioually  exercised  by  the  sea  against  the 
breakwater  is  lar  in  excess  of  the  one  upon  which  M.  du  Parc 
reasoned  :  but  the  resistance  of  the  suj)erstructurc  has  proved 
sulheient  to  guarantee  its  stability  against  any  of  the  storms  of 
lab'  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  construction  of  this  wall,  a  great 
number  ol  ex^H'riments  were  tried  upon  the  nature  of  the  (‘ul- 
careous  cements,  the  most  tittod  for  use  in  so  j)eculiar  a  position. 
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The  level  of  high  water  of  ordinary  spring  tides  is  here  not 
less  than  18  feet  0  inches  above  the  lower  surface  of  the  foun¬ 
dation-bed  of  concrete ;  and  upon  the  resistance  of  that  bed 
depended  mainly  the  stability  of  the  upper  structure.  The 
system  ultimately  adopted  in  its  formation,  was  to  ])lace  a  series 
of  artiticial  blocks  of  concrete,  made  on  shore,  and  floated 
bc'tween  pontoons  to  tlieir  definite  positions ;  tliese  blocks  were 
spared  at  intervals  of  about  1  foot  2  inches,  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  spaces  were  tlien  filled  in  by  hand  with  the  concrete 
brought  to  the  digue  in  flats.  The  concrete  itself  was  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  the  moderately  hydraulic  lime  of  Ulossvillc,  of 
sand,  burnt  clay,  and  shingle ;  but  the  French  engineers,  it 
must  be  observed,  invariably  make  the  lime,  sand,  and  burnt 
clay,  they  thus  employ,  into  mortar,  before  adding  the  shingle  to 
them.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  serious  accident  has  followed 
the  us(*  of  this  description  of  concrete,  at  Cherbourg,  under  the 
foundations  of  the  vertical  wall,  at  least ;  but  in  many  other 
French  ports  the  mixtures  of  lime  and  burnt  clay  have  gone  to 
pieces  in  a  very  remarkable  and  disastrous  manner.  Latterly, 
also,  at  Clierbourg  itsedf,  the  use  of  the  ([uick-setting  cements 
lias  been  substituted  for  that  of  the  more  lieterogeneous  com¬ 
pound  above  described  ;  and  tlie  foundations  of  tlie  forts  at  the 
end  of  tlie  digue,  as  well  as  the  risberme  at  the  foot  of  the 
vertical  wall,  liave  been  executed  with  large  artificial  blocks  of 
rubble  masonry,  set  in  very  strange  mixtures  of  the  so-called 
Portland  and  Homan  cements.  The  application  of  the  huge 
arliticial  blocks  thus  referri'd  to,  must  l>e  considered  to  be  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  modern  engineering ;  and  it  is 
principally  on  this  account  that  we  have  ridtuTed  to  M.  PoirePs 
work,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  desci'iption  of  the  ingenious  processes 
ado[)ted  by  himself  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  execution  of  the 
pier,  or  mole  of  Algiers,  with  similar  materials.  Ihit  there  is  a 
reniarkal)l(‘  diflereiice  in  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  the 
Mediierianean  and  those  of  the  Atlantic,  near  (dierbourg;  so 
that  the  mortars  which  resisted  successfully  in  the  former 
might,  and  often  did,  yield  in  the  latter.  Loth  at  5larseillcs, 
Toulon,  and  Algiers,  the  artificial  blocks,  or  the  submerged 
concrete  usi‘d  bv  the  FVeiich  engineers,  is  composed  of  ordinary 
liydraulic  lime  mixed  with  ])ozzuolano  and  sand,  and  those 
concretes  have  not  failed ;  but,  on  the  shori's  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  only’  calcareous  cements  upon  whose  ultimate  resistance  any 
absolute  dependence  can  be  ])laced,  appear  to  be  those  alx>ve 
stated  to  have'  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  huge  arti¬ 
ficial  blocks  of  (hierbourg.  The  term  “huge”  is  of  courst* 
Comparative;  the  blocks  themselves  cube  alxjut  070  feet;  and 
they  certainly  are  huge,  when  compared  with  tiie  small  stones 
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of  the  heart  of  the  digue,  or  even  with  the  aslilur  ol  ti.o 
walling. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable  here  to  observe  that  tlie  terms 
h/dranlic  lime  and  cement ,  are  used  to  express  the  pi'euliar 
varieties  of  cinientitious  materials,  which  are  able  to  harden 
under  water  ;  and  that  the  former  term  is  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  calcination  t)f  a  limestone,  containing  less  tlian 
JKT  cent,  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  in  combination  with  the 
lime  ;  whilst  the  latter  term  is  applied  to  the  natural,  or  the 
artificial  substances  in  which  the  proportion  of  clay  exceeds 
10  ])er  cent.  According  to  the  most  received  theories,  the 
liardening  of  mortars  depend  upon  the  formation  of  a  hydrated 
double  silicate,  either  of  lime  and  alumina,  or  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia  ;  and  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  class  of  materials  have  been  based  upon  the  results  of  (  Xpe- 
riments  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  com  pounds  wliieli 
sliould  allow  the  formation  of  such  a  double  silicate.  Hut  tlie 
Portland  cement,  and  this,  b('  it  observed,  has  given  tlie  most 
satisfactory  nvsults  at  ( ’herbourg,  unquestionably  derives  its 
peculiar  qualities  from  the  degree  of  burning  it  is  (‘xposi'd  to 
rather  than  from  the  ])ro])ortions  of  its  ingredients,  ll  is, 
indeed,  much  nearer  in  its  composition  to  the  (‘inincntly 
hydraulic  limits  than  it  is  to  the  natural  cements,  such  as  the 
Parker’s,  or  the  .Medina  cements,  and  the  results  of  some 
curious,  unjmblished  ix'searches  by  IVofessor  Way,  certainly 
show  that  the  mode  and  (‘onditions  of  hydration  have  a 
|H)tent,  and  hitlu'rto  unexplained,  influence  on  the  hardening  of 
the  newlv-formcd  crvstals  of  lime,  'riius,  if  a  ])iece  of  common 
chalk,  an  almost  ])ur(*  carbonate  of  lime,  be  saturated  with 
common  salt  before  calcination,  the  ]>i‘oduet  will  be  an  hydraulic 
lime  of  variable  quality,  although  the  whole  of  the  salt  will  Ik* 
volatilized  in  tlu*  kiln.  Something  of  the  same  kind  take> 
place  with  th(‘  so-called  Parian  and  Keen’s  cemc'nts,  which  av(‘ 
composed  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  soaked  in  solutions  (res])ec- 
tivcly)of  borax  and  of  alum,  and  are  thus  remdered  far  more 
impiTishable  and  harder  than  the  ordinary  sidphates  of  linu‘. 
Mort'over,  it  has  bi  en  found  that  the  j)ozziiolanos  obtained  from 
the  natural  volcanic  stones  are  infinitelv  more  energetic,  and 
nion'  permanent  too,  in  their  action,  than  the  artificial  materiab 
which  resemble  tlu'in  so  (dosely  as  to  render  it  inqmssiblc  to 
distinguish  any  difference  by  ordinary  chemical  analysis.  In 
all  probability  the  explanation  of  these  eurious  ])henomena  is  to 
Ih'  found  in  some  modification  of  the  molecular  action  (d  tlu' 
various  materials  under  the  (‘fleets  of  heat  ;  and  as  manv  of  th<' 
pyrogenic  conqMuinds  arc  not  permanent,  the  use  of  the  Port¬ 
land  cement  in  such  enormous  proportions  at  Cherbourg  must 
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bo  considered  a  bold  experiment.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
has  hitherto  been  satisfactory,  and  after  nine  years’  trial  the 
artificial  Portland  cement  blocks  are  stated  by  llonin  to  bo 
as  sound  and  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  of  tlieir  immersion  ;  but 
he  sublincs  tlie  words  in  which  this  favourable  opinion  is  con¬ 
voyed,  as  though  even  he  entertained  some  doubts  of  their 
permanent  resistance. 

Not  only  might  our  engineers  derive  useful  lessons  from  tlie 
works  of  31M.  Ponin  and  Poirel  as  to  the  application  of  limes 
and  cements  in  the  formation  of  structures  ex])osed  to  the 
action  of  tlie  sea ;  but  the  discussions  wliich  took  ])lace  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  ])rotecting  the  crown  of  the  digue  might 
\\o  consulted  by  them  also  with  advantage.  The  breakwater  at 
Plymouth,  those  at  Cette,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  I )elawjirr(', 
are  finished  by  means  of  inclined  slopes,  at  a  very  flat  angle  to 
the  horizon,  and  are  paved  with  more  or  less  care.  Put  the 
Cherbourg  breakwater  is  crowned  by  a  vertical  wall  of  great 
thickness,  founded  nearly  at  the  lowest  low-water  line,  and 
intended  to  resist  the  direct  violence  of  the  ocean,  instead  of 
decomposing  it  in  the  manner  of  tlie  inclined  slopes  of  the 
other  breakwaters  mentioned.  We  ourselves  have  often  watched 
the  effect  of  storms  on  structures  of  this  deseri])tion,  and  we  arc 
sure  that  the  engineers  of  Cherbourg  have  adopted  the  course 
which  will  in  the  end  prove  to  be  the  most  ('conomical.  Un¬ 
questionably  it  would  have  been  preferable  to  have  niad('  the 
thickness  of  the  vertical  wall,  at  the  base  of  the  jiarapid, 
dd  feet,  rather  than  the  actual  dimension  of  feet  1  inch  ; 
but  hitherto  no  evil  has  arisiui  from  tlu'  want  of  exci'ss  of 
resistance;  whilst  we  are  convinced  that  tlu'  costs  of  rc'pairs  at 
Cherbourg  will  be  far  less  in  ])ro])ortion  thaiithosi'  of  Plymouth. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  tlu're  would  be  great  dangcu* 
in  coininencing  the  constriuition  of  a  vertical  wall  ujiona  mound 
otloose  rubble,  such  as  constitutes  the  hearting  of  the  majority 
nt  breakwaters,  unless  the  materials  had  b('en  ex])oscd  to  tlu' 
action  of  the  tides  and  wave's  for  a  suilicient  h'ligth  of  time  to 
allow  of  their  attaining  their  ultimate*  cemipression.  In  the* 
course  eif  the  erection  of  the  vertical  wall,  anel  of  the  forts  upon 
the  digue  of  Cherbourg,  some  curious  illustratiems  were  givcui 
nf  the  elanger  to  be*  appre‘hended  from  the  une  qual  e*ompre'ssion 
c»f  the  base ;  and  they  have  been  discussed  at  consiele'rable* 
length,  and  with  much  practical  and  scie'iititic  ae‘ute*nc8s,  by 

Poiiin,  in  his  invaluable,  but  unpleasantly  written,  aea'ount 
of  the*  works  he  has  himself  so  long  and  so  ze*alously  conducte*d. 
An  examination  of  the  re'sults  attaine'd  at  Alderney,  l\)rtland, 
Pover,  and  Holyhead,  by  our  o\vn  e'ngincers,  might  be*  rendere'd 
extreinelv  interesting,  if  assisted  bv  the  reflex  light  to  be 
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of  the  heart  of  the  digue,  or  even  witli  the  ashlur  ol  tl.e 
walling. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable  here  to  observe  that  tlie  lornis 
hi/draulic  lime  and  cement,  arc  used  to  express  the  peculiar 
varieties  of  cimentitious  materials,  which  are  able  to  harden 
under  water  ;  and  that  the  former  term  is  applied  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  calcination  of  a  limestone,  containing  less  than 
do  per  cent,  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  in  combination  with  tiie 
lime;  whilst  the  latter  term  is  applied  to  the  natural,  or  the 
artificial  substances  in  which  the  proportion  of  clay  exceeds 
10  per  cent.  According  to  the  most  received  theories,  tlie 
hardening  of  mortars  de|)cnd  upon  the  formation  of  a  hydrated 
double  silicate,  either  of  lime  and  alumina,  or  of  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesia  ;  and  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  manufacture  el' 
this  class  of  materials  have  been  based  upon  the  results  of  (  xpe- 
riments  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  eompouiuls  whicli 
should  allow  the  formation  of  such  a  double  silicate.  Hut  tlie 
lN»rtIand  cement,  and  this,  be  it  observed,  has  given  the  mo>t 
satisfactory  ri'sults  at  Cherbourg,  unquestionably  derives  its 
jKCuliar  qualities  from  the  degree  of  burning  it  is  exjxisi'd  to 
rather  tlian  from  the  ])roportions  of  its  ingredients.  It  is, 
indeed,  much  nearer  in  its  eoTuposition  to  the  eminently 
hydraidic  limes  than  it  is  to  the  natural  cements,  such  as  tlie 
Parker’s,  or  tlie  ^ledina  cements,  and  the  results  of  some 
curious,  unjniblished  researches  by  Ih’ofessor  Way,  certainly 

show  that  the  mode  and  conditions  of  hvdration  have  a 

« 

}H>tent,  and  hitherto  unexplained,  influence  on  the  hardening  ol' 
the  newly-formed  crystals  of  lime.  'J’hus,  if  a  ])iece  of  c(*ninion 
chalk,  an  alnu>st  jmre  carbonate  of  lime,  be  saturati'd  with 
common  salt  before  calcination,  the  ])roduet  will  be  an  hydraulic 
lime  of  variable  quality,  although  the  whole  of  the  salt  will  Ih' 
volatilized  in  the  kiln.  Something  of  the  same  kind  take^ 
place  with  the  so-called  Ikiriaii  and  Keen’s  (renumts,  which  an* 
composed  of  the  sidpbate  of  lime  soaked  in  solutions  (respec¬ 
tively)  of  borax  and  of  alum,  and  are  thus  rendered  far  more 
imperishable  and  harder  than  tlu'  ordinary  sulphates  of  lime. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  the  j)oz/.uolanos  obtained  fnuii 
the  natural  volcanic  stones  are  intinitely  more  energi'tic,  and 
more  j)ermanent  too,  in  their  action,  than  the  artificial  materials 
which  resemble  tlu'in  so  closely  as  to  render  it  im])Ossiblc  to 
distinguish  any  difference  by  ordinary  chemical  analysis.  In 
all  j)robability  the  exj)lanation  of  these  curious  ])henomcna  is  to 
Iv  found  in  some  modification  of  the  molecular  action  ol  tlu' 
various  materials  under  the  effects  of  heat ;  and  as  many  of  th<' 
pyrogi'nic  c(»nqHmnds  are  not  permanent,  the  use  of  the  Port¬ 
land  cement  in  such  enormous  proportions  at  Cherbourg  must 
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bo  considered  a  bold  experiment.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
has  hitherto  been  satisfactory,  and  after  nine  years’  trial  the 
artificial  Portland  cement  blocks  are  stated  by  ^1.  llonin  to  be 
as  sound  and  as  perfect  as  on  the  day  of  tlieir  immersion  ;  but 
he  siiblincs  the  words  in  which  this  favourable  opinion  is  con- 
voved,  as  though  even  he  entertained  some  doubts  of  their 
permanent  resistance. 

Not  only  might  our  engineers  derive  useful  lessons  from  the 
works  of  Bonin  and  Poirel  as  to  the  application  of  limes 
and  cements  in  the  formation  of  structures  ex])osed  to  the 
action  of  the  sea ;  but  the  discussions  which  took  ])lacc  with 
respect  to  the  mode  of  protecting  the  crown  of  the  digue  might 
1h>  consulted  by  them  also  with  advantage.  The  breakwater  at 
Plymouth,  those  at  Cette,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Delawarre, 
arc  finisiied  by  means  of  inclined  slopes,  at  a  very  Hat  angle  to 
the  horizon,  and  are  paved  with  more  or  less  care.  But  the 
Cherbourg  breakwater  is  crowned  by  a  vertical  wall  of  great 
thickness,  founded  nearly  at  the  lowest  low-water  line,  and 
intended  to  resist  the  direct  violence  of  the  ocean,  instead  of 
(locom})osing  it  in  the  manner  of  the  inclined  slopes  of  the 
other  break wiiters  mentioned.  We  ourselves  have  often  watched 
the  effect  of  storms  on  structures  of  this  des(*ri])ti()n,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  engineers  of  Cherbourg  have  adopted  the  course 
which  will  in  the  end  prove  to  bo  tlu'  most  ('conomieal.  Un¬ 
questionably  it  would  have  been  })referal)le  to  have  niad(' the 
tliickness  of  the  vertical  wall,  at  the  base  of  the  ])arap(‘t, 
feet,  ratlier  than  the  actual  dimension  of  feet  1  inch  ; 
but  hitluTto  no  evil  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  excc'ss  of 
resistance;  whilst  we  are  convinced  tliat  tlu'  costs  of  repairs  at 
Cherbourg  will  be  far  less  in  ])ro])()rtion  than  those  of  Plymouth. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  tliat  there  would  be  great  dang(‘r 
in  conmiencing  the  construction  of  a  vertical  wall  u])ona  mound 
ot*  loose  rubble,  such  as  constitutes  the  hearting  of  the  majority 
of  break watxTs,  unless  the  materiids  had  been  ex])osed  to  tlu' 
action  of  the  tides  and  waves  for  a  suHieient  length  of  time  to 
allow  of  th(‘ir  attaining  their  ultimate  compression.  In  the 
course  of  the  erection  of  the  vertical  wall,  and  of  the  forts  ujion 
the  digue  of  Cherbourg,  some  curious  illustrations  were  given 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  une  qual  eompn’ssioii 
of  the  base ;  and  thev  have  been  discussed  at  considerable 
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(ierivcxl  from  the  theoretical  discussions,  and  the  practical 
expcTiments,  to  which  the  construction  of  the  Cherbourg  break¬ 
water  has  given  rise. 

To  return  to  the  description  of  the  works  at  Cherbourg,  we 
would  add,  that  the  breakwater  is  made  to  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  the  roads,  by  the  ert^etion  of  a  large  battery  inouiit- 
ing  31)  guns  at  tlic  apex  of  the  advancing  angle ;  by  a  case- 
mated  battery  on  the  long  western  arm  of  the  breakwater,  for 
1 1  guns ;  and  by  two  forts  at  the  resix^ctive  ends,  mounting, 
each  of  them,  30  guns.  The  two  latter  cross  tires  with  bat¬ 
teries  erected  upon  the  lie  Celee  and  the  llocher  des  h'lainamls 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  the  former  of  wliich  mounts  in  all 
03  guns,  and  the  latter  70;  whilst  the  western  fort  of  tlie 
breakwater  is  su])ported  by  the  Fort  de  (iuercjueville  of  00  gums, 
by  the  Forts  de  la  Itoehe,  Chavaignac,  and  i)u  Hornet,  having 
about  170  additional  guns.  If  to  these  formidable  means  of 
defence,  the  numerous  coast  batteries,  the  guard-ships,  the 
detachc'd  torts,  and  tlie  fortifications  of  the  arsenal  be  added, 
tluTc  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  c^uestion  the  calculation  of 
those  who  estimate  the  guns  already  placed  for  the  protection 
of  Cherbourg  at  3,000;  nor  when  we  take  into  account  the 
magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  our  neighbours  have  made  in  the 
fonnation  of  this  vast  establishment,  can  we  be  surprised  at 
their  adopting  every  possible  precaution  to  preserve  it  from  the 
fate  of  the  former  works  at  the  same  spot,  or  of  those  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  lK)th  of  wliich  were  destroyed  by  the  English.  Indeed 
tliere  appears  to  us  to  be  sometliing  supremely  childish,  as  well 
as  something  supremely  unjust,  in  our  jealousy  of  the  operations 
of  all  the  governments  t)f  France,  which  have  succeeded  one 
another  for  the  last  hundred  and  tifty  years.  England  has 
built  arsenals  at  ^lilford  Haven,  Cork,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth, 
Sluvrness,  Chatham,  AVoolwich,  and  Deptford  ;  whilst  France 
has  only  Toulon  on  the  Alcditerranean,  and  llochefort,  Prest, 
li’Orient,  and  Cherbourg,  on  the  Atlantic  ;  whilst  we  have, 
moreover,  the  fortitied  harbours  of  Alderney,  Jersey,  Portland, 
Dtiver,  and  Harwich.  We  confess  that  we  regard  the  attempt 
to  create  an  alarm  about  this  particular  harbour  of  Cdierbouig 
ms  Indiig  simply  ridiculous. 

NN  e  conclude  the  notice  of  the  breakw’ater  by  stating  that  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  have,  under  the  united 
action  of  tiilcs  and  storms,  assunu'd  an  average  section,  which 
may  Ik'  thus  described.  The  total  depth  of  water  at  high 
spring  tides  near  the  digue  is  til  feet,  and  the  average  total 
width  ot  the  base  is  21)8  or  300  feet  nearlv.  The  slopi's  assumed 
by  the  rubble  have  Ikh^ii,  starting  from"  the  side  towards  the 
i\md.H,  ot  I  to  1  from  the  Ix^d  of  the  sea  to  a  height  ot  22  feet 
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bt'low  high-water  line,  there  is  then  a  very  gentle  slope  of  G| 
ft‘et  rise  in  191  feet  in  length,  towards  the  inner  side  of  the 
vortical  wall.  The  thickness  of  the  wall,  of  the  foundations, 
and  of  the  risberme  of  artificial  blocks  lately  placed  to  defend 
its  feet,  is  at  this  level  about  70  feet,  and  from  thence  the  fore 
slope  of  the  digue  is  carried,  in  the  proportion  of  10  base  to  1 
in  height,  to  a  depth  of  49  feet  below  high-water  line,  or  nearly 
fei4  below  low  water  of  equinoctial  spring  tides ;  from 
whence  the  slope  continues  to  the  bed  of  the  sea,  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  21  base  to  1  in  height.  1  )uring  the  construction  of  the 
vertit‘al  wall  the  rubble  hearting  of  the  digue  compressed,  even 
in  the  most  solid  portions,  to  the  extent  of  2  feet.  The  total 
cost  of  this  gigantic  undertaking,  which  has  occupied  the 
energies  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  France  for  the  last  seventy 
years,  has  bt'en  estimated  at  not  less  than  £2,()82,4!)1  sterling. 

The  military  port,  or  the  arsenal,  is  not  less  marvellous  than 


the  artificial  island  which  has  thus  been  formed  for  its  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  sea.  It  ociaipies  a  ])lot  of  ground  about  one  mile 
in  length,  by  an  average  width  of  1,109  yards,  and  of  an  area 
equal  to  about  400  acres,  immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the 
town  of  Cherbourg.  A  great  portion  of  the  (piay  walls,  sho})s, 
and  batteries,  towards  the  sea,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  arsenal, 
were  founded  in  water  10  feet  deep  at  low  tides ;  but  a  })ortion 
much  larger,  of  the  various  basins,  has  been  excavated  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  a  member  of  the  transition  schists.  The  entrance 
to  tlic  outer  harbour  is  20()  feet  wide  at  the  narrowest  point, 
increasing  gradually  to  540  feet,  witli  a  minimum  depth  of 
water  of  OtSJ  feet  ;  and  tlie  outer  liarbour  itself  is  about  770.1 
fcH}t  long,  by  002]  feet  wide.  In  the  middle  of  the  nortli  side 
is  a  lock  of  about  140  feet  long,  and  58  feet  7  wide,  by  means 
ol  which  access  is  givini  to  an  inner  harbour,  or  floating  basin, 
^f57  feet  long  by  712  f(‘et  inches  wide.  On  the  western  sides 
ol  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  harbours,  are  lock  gates,  which 
give  access  to  tin*  new  basin  lately  inaugurated,  which  is  2,788 
feet  long,  by  1,412  feet  wide,  and  is  entirely  excavated  out  of 
the  r(K*k.  There  arc  four  building  slips  for  vessels  of  l2t)  guns, 
und  one  graving  dock  on  the  south  side  of  the  outer  harbour, 
the  former  of  which  are  484  feet  long  by  78  feet  8  inches  wide, 
ami  are  covered  with  a  very  ingenious  timber  roof,  without  tie- 
In'ams  at  the  feet ;  and  the  latter,  or  the  graving  dock,  is  245 
long,  by  about  78  feet  wide,  having  a  depth  of  water  over  the 
sill,  at  high  tides,  of  about  27  feet  f)  inches.  There  are  no  slips, 
or  giaving  docks,  round  the  inner  harbour,  for  it  serves  more 
especially  for  the  fitting  or  the  unfitting  of  vessels ;  but  it  is 
■surrounded  by  stores,  magazines,  sho})s,  and  lolts  of  every 
description.  The  new  inner  harbour,  or  the  basin  Napoleon, 
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has,*  liowever,  no  Less  than  four  graving  docks  on  the  north  side; 
six  building  slips,  and  one  small  graving  dock,  on  the  >vcst 
side ;  and  two  large  double  graving  doeks  on  the  south  side. 
None  of  these  structures  are  yet  covered  ;  but,  from  the  minute 
prt'cautions  which  characterize  the  oflicial  style  of  building  in 
France,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  various  building  slips  will  be  roofed  over.  In  addition  to 
them,  a  series  of  stores,  oilices,  barracks,  and  intirmarlos,  are 
(‘ither  executed  or  contemplated  ;  so  that  eventually  everything 
n'cjuired  for  the  building,  or  the  equipment,  of  a  tleet,  will  he 
concentrated  within  the  fortified  enclosure  of  the  arsenal  ot* 
(dierbourg.  The  money  already  ex])ended  on  the  arsenal  and 
breakwatcT  cannot  be  less  than  £7,000,000  sterling,  and  perhaps 
another  million  or  two  must  be  expended  before  the  whole  oi‘ 
the  works  are  completed.  If  the  expense  of  the  batteries  and 
detached  forts  1k^  added  to  the  above  sum,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
France  will  be  found  to  have  paid  rather  dearly  for  its  whistle 
of  an  ars(‘nal  on  the  Channel:  and  surely  we  Fnglishmen  onglit 
to  be  tlu‘  last  to  blame  Frenchmen,  either  for  taking  every  pos¬ 
sible  pri'caution  for  the  defence  of  a  work  which  has  cost  thorn 
so  very  dear,  or  for  feeling  pride  in  the  energy,  persevcraiu'o, 
and  skill,  with  which  their  engineers  have  struggled  i'or  so 
many  years  against  nature  itself,  and  have  at  last  compiered  her 
in  the  strife. 

Then*  seem  to  us  to  be  some  fair  criticisms  to  be  address('d  to 
the  plan  ol*  the  basins  at  ( ’herbourg,  and  we  also  think  that,  in 
fact,  the  powers  of  that  arsenal  for  offence  have  been  sadly 
exaggerated,  (hving  to  the  ])ositions  of  the  locks,  and  of  tlu* 
buihling  slips,  W('  ([uestion  whether  more  than  eight  largi* 
ve.-<sels  could  lie  alongside  of  the  (piays  at  tlie  same  time  in  tin* 
outer  harbour.  Fie*  tlu*  same  reason,  we  do  not  think  that,  hy 
any  ingenuity  of  packing,  more  than  forty  ships  could  be  brought 
near  enough  for  any  useful  purpose  to  the  quays  of  the  inner 
harbour,  even  if  they  were  placed  in  double  rows,  a  most 
inconvenient  arrangement  for  shipping  stores  or  men.  As  to 
loading  at  one  tide  100,000  men,  and  their  the  supposi¬ 

tion  is  purely  and  simply  absurd  ;  and  the  most  cursory  inspec¬ 
tion  id  the  maj)s  of  Cherbourg  must  convince  anv  one  that  the 
wlude  ot  the  works  have  bee  n  designi'd  rather  with  reference 
to  the  production  and  re])airs  of  a  fleet,  than  for  the  loading  of 
tiMops  for  any  olfensive  purpose.  Of  course  it  would  be  folly  to 
slmt  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  the  real  capacities  of  ('herbourg,  or 
to  the  ecpially  important  facts  that  the  garrisons  of  such  iinincnse 
depdts  as  those  of  Carentan,  Caen,  St.  Fd,  or  Havre,  could 
easily  be  embarked  at  other,  and  less  ostentatiously,  fortified 
points  on  th.e  French  coast.  The  latter  have,  however,  been 
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eiitiroh'  forgotten  by  the  alarmists  of  tlio  Tear  'em  school,  who 
arc  incapable  of  seeing  beyond  their  noses,  and  are  hardly  able 
to  see  distinctly  even  witliin  that  limited  range  of  vision. 

As  to  the  commercial  port  of  Clicrbourg,  it  is  very  insigniti- 
caiit  ill  comparison  with  the  military  establishment,  for  the 
siiii})le  reasons  that  there  is  no  natural  commerce  from  or  to  the 
localitv,  and  that  the  mercantile  harbour  has  been  established 
at  a  place  where  there  is  no  water  at  low  tides.  There 
is  a  small  trade  from  Clierbourg  tc)  the  west  of  Ihigland 
in  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  fruit,  and  agricultural  produce,  and  a 
rather  large  import  trade  of  coal,  timber,  and  otlier  sliip-building 
materials.  Hut  after  all,  the  arsenal  is  tlie  great  consumer  of 
the  locality,  and  if  it  were  withdrawn  the  i)ort  would  at  once 
subside  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it  s])rung.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  town  itself  is  said  to  be  ‘J7,159,  and  that  of  the 
whole  Departement  de  la  Manche  r>{)o,2()2  inhabitants. 

The  works  of  the  commercial  port  may  be  described  by 
saying  that  they  are  formed  at  the  natural  embouchure  of 
the  little  river  Divette,  by  means  of  two  jetties  of  masonry. 
The  eastern  jetty,  or  the  leeward  one,  is  •SOI  feet  long,  and 
about  :J3  feet  wide  at  the  to]),  which  is  placed  about  7  feet 
i)  inches  above  the  high  water-line  of  equinoctial  spring-tides  ; 
whilst  the  western  jetty,  or.  the  windward  one,  is  only  304  feet 
long.  (lenerally  s])eaking,  the  windward  jetties  of  harbours 
are  extended  beyond  the  leeward  ones,  but  in  this  particular 
case  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  has  been  made,  because 
the  advanced  works  of  the  arsenal  protect  the  entrance  to  the 
connncrcial  port  from  the  winds  blowing  from  tlu^  west,  so 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  ])rovide  facilities  for  towing  out 
vessels  to  water  of  sufficient  dcptli  on  the  lee  si(l(;  to  allow  of 
tlieir  getting  at  once  enough  weigh  to  be  able  to  beat  out  of  the 
•shallows.  The  entrance  channel  of  the  commercial  port  lies 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  and  it  is  nearly  dry  at  low  springs. 
It  gives  admission  to  the  outer  harbour,  wdiieh  has  a  eleai' 
length  of  738  feet,  by  a  width  of  t)30  feed,  and  is  surrounded 
by  quays  of  a  width  of  70  feet,  tinishing  about  It)  inches  above 
the  highest  recorded  tide.  At  the  bottom  of  this  outer  harbour 
is  a  clo.sed  or  floating  basin,  1,332  feet  long,  by  417  feet  >vide, 
eoinmunicating  with  the  outer  harbour  bv  means  ol‘  a  lock  and 
turning  bridge,  having  a  clear  water-way  of  42  feet.  Flien^ 
•ue  some  uncovered  building  slips,  and  a  mole  for  caretuiing 
vessels,  at  the  inland  extremity  of  tlu;  inner  harbour ;  and  provi¬ 
sion  has  been  made,  by  the  formation  of  a  large  impounding 
reservoir,  for  the  application  of  the  waters  of  the  Divette, 
between  tides,  to  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  harbour,  rhere 
is  a  very  good,  but  limited  supply  of  water  to  a  scries  of  spring 
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taps  all  round  the  harbour ;  but  Cherbourg,  like  every  other 
French  town,  Paris  itsell*  not  even  excepted,  is  lotallv  void  of 
either  a  decent  system  of  sewerage  or  of  water  supply.  In 
addition  to  these  works  of  a  purely  commercial  nature,  there 
are  some  immense  timber  ponds  formed,  or  being  fonned,  near 
the  Rocher  des  Flamands,  but  they  are  hardly  of  sufficient 
interest  to  merit  a  detailcMi  description,  perhaps  hardly  so  much 
so  as  the  oysUT  l>eds  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  oysters  from  the 
Ray  of  ('aiK^ale  are  here  fattened  in  great  numbers  for  the 
delectation  of  Parisian  ffourmets.  Possibly,  the  termination  of 
the  Caen  and  Cherbourg  railway  to  Paris  may  give  new  lilb  to 
the  port ;  but,  at  present,  it  cannot  be  considered  anythim> 
more  than  an  tidjunct  to  the  arsenal. 

Now,  rea  iiy.  is  there  any  reason  why  the  first  maritime  nation 
of  the  world  should  be  frightened  out  of  its  propriety  becaus(' 
its  neighbour  has  striven,  long  and  earnestly,  to  create  for  itself 
a  powerful  means  of  delcnce,  which  is,  in  fact,  necessary  to 
8i‘cure  its  position  in  Europe  in  case  of  a  general  war?  Surely 
France  has  a  right  to  one  arsenal  on  the  C^hannel ;  and  if  that 
arsenal  lx‘  designed  on  a  bc'tter,  and  more  com])r(‘liensive  plan 
than  our  own,  which  it  unquestionably  is,  the  common  sense  of 
our  p>sition  is  to  employ  bidter  engineers  than  we  have  hitherto 
done,  and  to  adapt  our  establishments  to  the  recpiircments  of 
the  age.  The  great  defect  of  our  arsenals  lies  precisely  in  the 
want  of  unity  of  ])lan,  and  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  such  as  will  ]>rcvail  at  Cherbourg  when  it  shall  bo  com¬ 
plete,  tor  at  present  though  *‘mucli  has  been  done,  still  more 
nmiains  to  do,’’  ere  that  establishment  can  he  said  to  1h'  in  goixl 
working  order.  With  our  naval  authorities  the  only  system 
which  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  the  coiistruetion  of  the 
arsenals  has  bt'on  an  uttiT  absence  of  system.  A  building  slij) 
has  Ix'on  ])laced  here,  a  graving  dock  there,  a  imistiiig  shears  at 
some  other  ]>laeo,  to  suit  the  wants  or  the  whims  of  a  day ;  but 
in  no  one  of  our  dockyards  can  a  ship  be  built,  rigged,  fitted, 
dismantled,  or  repain'd,  without  its  being  neccssaiy  to  pciibnii 
a  numlx^r  of  laW  maiuiaivres,  and  useless  cbaiigos  of  position. 
Much  of  this  has  Ix'cn  avoided  at  Cherbourg,  and  tliougli  the 
great  changi'  which  has  taken  place  in  naval  architecture  witliin 
tlu'  last  twenty  years  has  rendered  some  parts  of  the  original 
]>lan  obsolete',  or  it  may  W  even  useless,  yet  our  administrators 
would  do  wisely  to  study  the  arrangements  of  this  beautiful 
arse'ual,  for  the  siikc  of  the  lessons  to  Ix'  deriveel  for  their  own 
im]wovemont  rather  than,  as  w’c  said  before,  for  the  unchristian 
and  the  childish,  purpose  of  reviving  nearly  extinct  national 
joakaisies  Ix'tween  the  tw'o  leading  nations  of  Europe. 

e  cannot  conclude  w'itbout  expressing  our  regret  that  there 
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should  not  exist  in  our  own  language  a  series  of  monography  on 
subjects  connected  with  engineering,  sucli  as  those  cited  at  the 
head  of  these  articles.  We  have  indeed  such  works  as  the  life 
of  Telford,  Sir  J.  Rennie's  work  on  Harbours,  Mr.  K.  Clark's 
work  on  the  Meiiai  Tubular  1 1  ridge ;  and  the  collei'tion  ot‘ 
Smeaton's  Reports  and  l^apers  may  well  compare  with  He  Ces- 
sart's  book.  But  the  large  works  thus  cited  are  too  costly,  and 
too  general  in  their  character,  to  replace  the  able  essays  on  the 
special  subjects  to  which  French  engineers  direct  their  attention. 
As  to  the  works  we  have  selected  for  notice  at  present,  we  cannot 
sav  that  they  are  either  elegantly  or  logically  written  ;  but  tliey 
abound  with  useful  information,  they  are  clear  and  witl»out 
prejudice,  and  we  have  great  contidence  in  recommending  their 
perusal  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  science  of  hydraulic 
engineering. 


Art.  II.— the  REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED 

VERSION. 

1.  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Connexion 

with  some,  liecent  Proposals  for  its  llevision.  By  Richard 
Chenovix  Trencli,  H.l).,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London  :  dolin 
W.  Parker  &  Son,  AVT‘st  Strand.  1S.5S. 

2.  Bihlieat  J^evision  :  Considerations  in  favour  of  a  lievised  Trans¬ 

lation  of  JloJi/ Scripture.  By  Edward  Slater.  London:  John 
Fanpiliar  Shaw.  1S5(5. 

3.  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version.  The  JCnf/Iish  I  tilde,  and  oar 

Dutif  with  retjard  to  it.  With  an  Appendi.r,  containing  a  Concord¬ 
ance  of  the  most  important  terms  in  the  New  Testament,  i'om- 
pared  with  the  Original  Greek,  adapted  to  the  English  Header. 
By  I'hilalethes.  Dublin:  Al‘(ihishan  A  dill,  50,  Upper  Sack- 
ville  Street.  London:  WMiittaker  A  Co.,  Ave  Maria  Ijano. 
1857. 

4.  The  Gospel  accordinq  to  St.  John,  after  the  Authorized  Version, 

fiewlg  compared  with  the  Original  Greek,  and  Revised  hg  Eive 
Clergymen.  London:  John  W.  Parker  A  Son,  West  Strand. 
1857. 

It  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  wo  saw  it  announced  that  the 
learned  and  excellent  I  lean  of  Westminster  had  ])roduced  a  work 
on  the  subject  announced  in  tho  title  of  this  article ;  and  wo 
have  taken  the  earliest  oj)portunity  of  examining  whnt  so  com¬ 
petent  an  author  has  to  say.  But  before  we  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  our  remarks  on  his  volume,  w’e  shall  briefly 
dispose  of  the  publications  before  us. 
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Mr.  Slater’s  pamphlet  deserves  a  careful  perusal.  He  states 
briefly  the  main  arguments  for  a  revision  of  the  English  Ihble, 
and  he  adduces  sundry  texts  as  they  stand  in  our  common 
version,  as  susceptible  of  improvement  or  correction.  Hy  printinjr 
in  parallel  columns  the  old  version,’’  as  he  calls  it,  and  “  the 
new,”  he  thinks  he  can  put  the  question  before  the  ordinary 
English  reader  in  a  form  to  enable  him  to  determine  for  himst  If, 
witli  tolerable  correctness,  the  validity  of  the  plea  for  a  more 
correct  version  of  Holy  Writ”  (p.  1*/).  e  doubt  this.  The 
“ordinary  English  reader”  is  not  a  com])etent  judge;  and  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  gain  the  suffrages  of  “ordinary  readers”  in 
favour  of  a  revised  version  by  such  means.  Devoutly  pious  and 
j)rayorl*ul  readers  of  tlunr  English  ]3ibles  love  the  very  woid> 
of  the  book  thev  have  used  all  their  davs;  and  thev  love  the 
whole  so  sincerely  and  so  intensely  tliat  to  expect  Ham  to  prefer 
a  new  revision,  ])lac('d  side  by  side  with  their  own  prieious 
llihle,  endear(‘d  by  long  use  and  by  many  sacred  association-, 
is  to  (‘XiM‘et  too  much.  Then  as  for  careless  and  inditferen: 
persons,  who  may  look  at  the  compared  passages,  they  judire 
of  the  versions  as  a  mere  (luestion  of  English  literature.  They 
are  doubly  discjualitied.  They  have  no  feelings  in  sympathy 
with  the  subject,  and  are  too  little  interested  in  the  matter  to 
prommnee  a  judgment  of  anv  weight  in  deciding  the  question. 

We  h  ave  more  hope  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  such  a  specimen 
of  revision  as  that  otlered  by  tlie  “Fiv(‘  ( ’lergymen,*’  wliose 
production  is  note  d  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  make* 
their  api)eal,  not  to  the  mere  “ordinary  Englisli  reader,”  hut  t^i 
rhristiaii  selndars,  to  the  most  leariu‘d  and  best  qualified  to 
judge  among  tlu*  (dergy  as  well  as  laity, — in  short,  to  th“ 
Christian  jmblic,  for  their  careful  study  and  dispassionate 
sentence. 

The  first  specimen  Mr.  Slater  offers  is,  we  think,  ill  chosen 
for  his  purpose'.  It  is  from  dudges  v. — the  song  of  Deborah. 
TTie  differences  In'tween  the  old  and  the  new  version,  here  pn  * 
M'lited  to  vii'w,  are  many  and  striking;  and  are,  most  of  them, 
of  such  a  nature,  that  an  “ordinary  Ehiglish  reader”  cannot 
say  which  is  to  be  preferred,  f’or  it  is  not  a  question  of 
rhythm,  or  grammar,  or  even  perspicuity',  which  is  presented  to 
him,  but  a  question  interpretation  of  the  original  text,  which 
none  hut  men  learm  d  in  Hebrew  can  determine.  We  j)ass  over 
otlu'r  sjK'cimens  the  author  has  given,  and  also  his  enumeration 
of  the  advantages  hoped  for  from  the  measure  he  advocates— 
advantages  to  the  cause  of  religion,  of  education,  of  charity,  of 
humanity.  T  hese  are  well  stated,  and  we  doubt  not  will  in  due 
time  Ix^  n*alize(I,  when  the  great  work  of  revision  is  actually 
accomplished. 
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We  must,  however,  express  our  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  ot‘ 
the  proposal  suggested  by  Mr.  Slater,  that  our  beloved  (iueeii 
should  appoint  to  this  work  a  l)ody  of  men  the  most  qualitied 
for  the  task  the  realm  affords.’’  There  are  many  preliminaries 
to  be  adjusted  before  we  reach  that  stage  of  the  enterprise  ;  and 
even  were  preparations  farther  advanced  than  they  are,  it  would 
still  be  requisite  to  consider  very  seriously  whether  the  new 
version  of  the  English  Ilible  sliould  be  jirepared  by  royal 
authority,  and  issued  under  the  royal  sanction.  Such  maif 
eventually  be  the  course  to  be  taken,  but  it  is  neither  a  settled 
]K)int,  nor  a  necessary  condition  of  our  one  day  enjoying  a 
Bible  worthy  of  the  zeal  and  erudition  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turv.  In  reference  to  royal  authority  in  the  matter  of  our 
“authorized”  version,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  sen¬ 
sible  and  enlightened  remarks  of  Philalethcs,  in  the  pamphlet 
under  tliat  pseudonym,  noted  among  other  publications  on  a 
fonnor  ])age.  We  wish  our  space  admltti'd  of  more  enlarged 
reference'  to  tliat  pamphlet,  which  we  have  read  witli  cordial 
approval,  riiilalethes  is  well  read  on  tlie  whole  subject,  and 
proves  himself  to  be  perfectly  competent  to  treat  the  (piestion 
of  the  revision  of  the  English  lUble  in  a  broad,  generous,  and 
t'hristiaii  spirit,  neither  trammelled  by  prejudices  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  reckless  of  tlie  consequences  of  change  on  the  other. 

We  had  marked  several  ])assages  of  this  able  pamphlet  for 
extract,  but  must  c  ontent  ourselves  with  one  which  well  expresses 
an’ opinion  opposed  to  that  of  some  men,  who  allege  that  the 
Grc(‘k  scholarshi])  of  the  day  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  revised  New  Testament  such  as  wo  desiderate: — 

“We  have,  doubtless,  as  good  (ireok  scliolarship  in  England  as 
anywhere,  but  it  has  been  hitherto  almost  entirely  eoidiiied  to  th() 
illustration  of  the  dramatists.  Editors  of  /Eschylus  and  of  Aristotle 
are  fond  of  representing  their  works  as  material  to  aid  tlu?  study  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  rightlv  so;  but  it  seems  not  to  havc^ 
occurred  to  them  that,  while  every  one  was  engaged  in  adding  to  the 
vast  mass  of  materials,  the  structure  itself  was  wholly  neglected.  Jt 
18  a  fact,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  we  are  still  in 
want  of  a  good  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  Now,  at  last, 
scholars  have*  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject.  We  liave 
promised  E('xieons,  and  we  alreadv  possess  commentaries  by  Mr. 
Altord,  Mr.  Ellicott,  and  others,  which  will  not  sutler  by  comparison 
With  those  of  any  age  or  country.  The  long-neglecb'd  study  of 
Hebrew,  also,  is  beginning  to  revive;  but  as  yet  the  greatest  works 
of  Hebrew  learning  come  from  (iermany.  We  have  not  a  sufficient 
number  proved  scholars  to  atford  scopt*  for  the  selection  of  revisers 
in  whom  the  public  would  have  confidence,  nor  have  we  a  learned 
public  capable  of  estimating  .scholarship,  or  testing  its  results.  Ilow’ 
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thou  is  Eni^land  to  obtain  that  ‘company  of  wise  and  cunniior 
craftsinon  into  whoso  hands  slie  may  hopefully  oontldo  hor  jowol  of 
most  precious  pri(*o?’  Mr.  Ellioott  answers  judiciouslv, —  Hv 
encoura^^iiu;  small  bamls  of  scholars  to  make  independent  elVorts  oil 
separate  books,  by  their  failures  to  h‘arn  wisdom,  out  of  their  censors 
to  secure  coadjutors,  and  by  their  partial  success  to  win  over  the 
pr(‘judiced  and  gainsaying.” — P.  dS. 


^^r.  Alford  and  ^Ir.  Ellicott  are  two  (^f  the  live  elergynu'ii,* 
who  have  given  the  lirst  instalment  of  their  ([iiota  of  “  mde- 
pendent  elfort  on  separate  books”  of  the  New  dVstanient.  The 
(TOsj)el  of  St.  John,  as  revised  by  them,  is  printed  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  received  version,  and  we  trust  this  tir>t 
speciimui  of  their  learned  labours  will  be  followed  up  soon  hy 
similar  revisions  of  other  ]nirts  of  the  New*  Testanu'iit.  Iiuhrd 
their  revision  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans  is  already  before  tin' 
public,  but  we  cannot  now  do  more  than  recommend  thes(‘  veia 
respectable  and  able  essays  to  the  atteiition  of  our  intelligent 
readers.  We  now  (Mune  to  the  work  ol’  Dr.  Trench. 

Though  the  volume  extends  to  no  more  than  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  pages,  ho  has  managed  within  that  s])ace  to 
give  a  thorough  sifting  to  the  opinions  current  on  the  theme, 
and  to  state  his  own. 

lly  confining  his  inquiries  upon  revision  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Trench  has  narrowed  the  problem,  and  given  greater 
definiteness  and  practicability  to  the  valuable  thoughts  ho  lia> 
submitted  upon  it.  The  same  principles  arc  of  course  involved, 
whether  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  he  con¬ 
templated  ;  but  by  taking  the  New  Testament  by  itself,  the 
dillieulties  arising  out  of  the  Hebrew  text  are  lelt  untouched, 
and  the  discussion  is  kept  within  more  moderate  compass. 
^Before  opening  Dr.  Trench’s  volume,  we  anticipated  that  he 
would  address  himself  to  the  subject  with  characteristic  calm¬ 
ness  and  brt'adth  of  view  ;  nor  have  we  been  disappointed.  e 
shall  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves,  by  giving  such 
('xtracts  lus  may  enable  them  to  see  the  light  in  which  our 
author  views  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  to  what  extent  he  considers  revision  called  for,  or  desirable. 

Alter  n'ferring  in  his  Introductory  Remarks  to  the  proini- 
nence  this  question  has  now  assumed,  he  says  : — 

“  It  is  manifestly  a  question  of  such  immense  imporiauce,  tke 
issues  »le|)ending  on  a  right  solution  of  it  so  vast  and  solemn,  that  it 
may  well  claim  a  temperate  and  wise  discussion.  Nothing  is  gained, 


•  John  iVarrow,  IhD.,  George  Mobcrly,  D.C.L.,  and  M  illiam  G 
Hninpluy,  B.P.,  .are  the  remaiuiDg  three  clergymen  of  the  five. 
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on  the  one  hand,  by  vague  and  general  charges  of  inaccuracy  brought 
against  our  version  ;  they  require  to  be  supported  by  detailed  proofs. 
Nothing,  on  tlie  otlier  band,  is  gained  by  charges  and  insinuations 
against  those  who  urge  a  revision,  as  tliough  they  desired  to  under¬ 
mine  the  foundations  of  the  religious  life  and  faith  in  England;  wert‘ 
Soeinians  in  disguise,  or  Papists — Socinians  who  ho])ed  that,  in 
another  translation,  the  witness  to  the  Divinity  of  the  {Son  and  of  the 
Spirit  might  prove  less  clear  than  in  the  present — Pa])ists  who 
desired  that  the  authority  of  the  English  Scripture,  the  only  Scrip¬ 
ture  acceptable  to  tlu‘  great  body  of  the  people,  might  be  so  shaken, 
and  rendered  so  doubtful,  that  men  would  be  driven  to  tiieir  Cdiurch, 
and  to  its  authority,  as  the  only  authority  that  remained.  As  little 
is  the  matter  advantaged,  or  in  any  way  brought  nearm*  to  a  settle- 
ineiit,  by  sentimental  appeals  to  the  fact  that  this,  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  alter,  has  been  the  Scripture  of  our  childhood,  in  which 
we  and  so  many  gimerations  before  us  first  received  the  tidings  v)f 
everlasting  life.  All  this,  well  as  it  may  deserve  to  be  considered, 
yet  as  argument  at  all  deciding  the  question,  will  sooner  or  latt*r 
have  to  be  cleared  away;  and  tin;  facts  of  the  case,  a])art  from  cries, 
and  insinuations,  and  suggestions  of  evil  motives,  and  appeals  to  the 
religious  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  day — apart,  too,  from  feelings 
which  in  themselves  (lemand  the  highest  respect — will  have  to  be 
dealt  witli  in  that  spirit  of  seriousness  and  earnestness  which  a 
matter  atfecting  so  j)rofoundly  the  whole  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  English  ])eople,  not  to  spimlc  of  nations  yet  unborn,  abundantly 
deserves.” — P.  d. 


Would  tliat  this  spirit  of  seriousness  and  earnestness  pervaded 
all  who  approached  this  (piestion.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
some  have  spoken  and  written  upon  it  rather  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  inveterate  prejudice,  or  of  unn'asoning  alarm;  and  so 
they  wrap  it  up  as  men  usually  do  who  hdve  counsel  of  tlieir 
f'oars  rather  than  of  a  sound  judgment.  Ihit  before  giving  any 
further  remarks  of  our  own,  we  must  cite  another  paragraph  : — 


In  the  pages  which  follow,  I  pro])()se  not  mainly  to  advocate  a 
revision,  nor  maiidy  to  dissuade  one,  but  to  consider  rather  the  actual 
worth  of  our  present  translation — its  stnmgth,  and  also  any  weak- 
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Luu  (uin^ors,  it  may  i 
und  thus,  so  far  as  this  lies  in  my  power,  to  assist  others  who  may 
uot  have  been  able  to  give  sp(‘cial  attention  to  this  subject,  to  form  a 
decision  tor  themselves.  1  will  not  in  doing  so  t)rcten(l  that  my  own 
uiind  is  ontindy  in  cqidlibrinm  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  T  am 
l)er.>uaded  that  a  rc'visioii  ought  to  come  ;  1  am 
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Not,  how’ever,  J  w’oidd  trust,  as  yet;  for  we  are  not  as  ye 
in  any  respect  prepared  for  it ;  the  (freek  and  the  Ihiglish  w'hici 
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phouUl  enable  us  to  brinp;  tliis  to  a  successful  end  ini^ht,  it  Is  to  be 
feared,  be  wantinp;  alike.  Nor  certainly  do  1  undtTrate  the  other 
diillculties  whicli  would  beset  such  an  enterprise ;  tlnw  look,  some  of 
them,  the  more  serious  the  more  1  contemplate  them  :  and  vet 
believintj  that  this  mountain  of  diiliculty  will  have  to  he  surmoimted 
I  can  only  trust  and  believe  that  it,  like  so  many  other  mountains, 
will  not  on  nearer  aj^proach  prove  so  formitlahh*  as  at  distance  it 
ap])t‘ars.  Only  let  the  Church,  when  the  diu'  time  shall  arrive, 
address  herself  to  this  work  with  i'arnest  prayer  for  the  Divine 
guidance,  her  conscience  bearing  her  witness  that  in  no  spirit  (»f  idle 
innovation,  that  only  out  of  dear  love  to  her  Lord  and  his  truth,  and 
out  of  an  allegiance  to  that  truth  which  overbears  every  other  con¬ 
sideration,  with  an  earnest  lonjjjing  to  present  his  Word,  whereof  sIh' 
is  the  guardian,  in  all  its  sincerity  to  her  ehildnm,  she  has  undertaken 
this  hard  and  most  perilous  task,  and  in  soim*  way  or  other  ev(Tv  ditli- 
eulty  will  he  overcome.  Whatever  ])ains  and  anxii‘ti(‘s  the  work  inav 
cost  her,  she  will  tetd  luTself  ahnndantly  njwardiul  if  only  she  is  able 
to  oiler  (iod’s  Word  to  her  children,  not  indeed  free  from  all  marks  of 
human  inlirmity  clinging  to  its  outward  form, — for  we  shall  ha\a*<Iod's 
trtaisnre  in  earthen  vessels  still. — hut  with  some  of  tlu'se  hlennshcs 
which  she  now  kimws  of  ri'inoved,  and  altogether  approaching  in'arcr 
to  that  which  she  d(‘sires  to  set'  it — namely,  a  work  without  spot  or 
wriidvle,  or  any  such  thing:  a  pc'rhvt  copy  of  an  arehetyp(‘  tluit  is 
perfi'ct.” — V.  t. 

licferring  to  his  own  work  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
acecnnplishineut  of  the  object,  he  speaks  in  this  sensibli'  and 
modest  strain  : — 

“  To  have  east  even  a  mite  into  this  treasury  of  the  l^ord,  to  have 
brought  the  smallest  stone  which  it  is  permitti'd  to  build  into  the 
walls  of  this  house*,  to  have  detected  one  smallest  blemish  that  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  removed,  to  have  made  in  any  way  whatever 
a  singh*  stiggestion  of  lasting  value  toward  tin*  ('iid  heiH*  in  view,  is 
something  for  which  to  he  for  ever  thankful.  It  is  in  that  intention, 
with  this  hope,  that  I  have  v(‘ntured  to  publish  these  pages.” — 1’.  o. 

The  sentiment  in  this  passage  wo  would  humbly  adopt  as  our 
own,  and  claim  for  the  remarks  we  now  make  the  merit,  at 
least,  of  Ix'ing  a  willing  and  grateful  offering  to  the  cause  ol 
S(‘ripture  truth  and  ])nrity.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  in  a 
paragraph  above  (piotod,  sj)eaks  of  a  rrvisiim  coiiihi(/ :  and  utters 
Ins  eonvietion  that  “  it  will  come;”  hut  a  work  of  toil,  anxiety, 
]n*o(racti‘(l  study,  and  united  effort,  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  (x).ME  as  we  speak  of  the  appointed  weeks  of  harvest 
eoming,  without  due  preparation — without  mueh  preparatory 
work — without  c'arnest  consultation  and  strenuous  endeavours 
of  men  desirous  to  help  forward  the  work.  Without  such  pre¬ 
liminary  toil,  aiitieipative  of  a  blessed  and  successful  i'^sae,  a 
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revision  will  never  come.  Hence  the  importance  we  attach  to 
the  publication  bi*l*ore  us — and  we  may  add  without  arrop^aiice 
—to  every  worthy  attemj)t  by  reviewers  and  otherwise,  to  keep 
the  subject  be  lore  the  minds  of  tlie  ])ublic. 

Dr.  Treiieli,  in  tlie  second  eliajder  of  his  book,  “On  the 
Knglish  of  the  Authorized  V'ersion/'  in  just  and  measured  lan- 
‘Tua^e  estimates  the  merit  of  tliat  translation,  and  vindicates  it 
ai^ainst  the  cliarge  of  beim^  inexact  in  reiiderinji;  tlie  meaning: 
oi*  the  original.  This  he  does  on  the  <^round  that  tlie  Kn^lisli 
laii^uaji^e  itself  has  been  under^oin^  a  gradual  ehaiifi^e,  and  that 
words  have  drifted  iniperee])til)ly  away  1‘roni  those  nit'anings 
thev  here  two  hundred  and  iiftv  vears  a^o,  when  Kiim  ♦lanies’s 
version  was  made.  Ac)  doubt,  he  says,  our  authorized  version, 
by  its  reeopiised  authority,  has  given  fixity  to  tlu'  meaning  of 
words,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  jiossessed ;  but  the 
currents  at  work  in  language  have  often  been  so  strong  as  to 
overhear  this  inliiieiiee.  Of  this  the  author  then  gives  sonu‘ 
examples. 

e  would  only  remark  in  pjissing,  that  the  defence  here  set 
up  for  our  authorized  version,  that  its  language  was  not  want¬ 
ing  ill  prt'cision  at  tluOinie  it  was  made,  S(Tvi‘s  hut  to  ])rove  the* 
advantage',  not  to  say  tlui  necessity,  of  a  revision  now.  Tin' 
reason  for  insisting  on  a  revision  is  not  that  our  translators 
weri'  unfaithful  or  incoinjH'tent,  hut  that  with  all  their  high 
merits  and  un(|uestionahlo  h'arning,  eliligeiiee,  and  ae.uinen,  the 
clianges  our  language  has  uiuh'rgone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
philological  advantage's  we  possc'ss  above  the  scholars  of  the 
beginning  of  the  scvi'iite'cnth  century,  suilieiently  warrant  the 
atte'inpt.  if  we  are  as  yet  ineoinpeteiit  to  the  task,  or  have  not 
our  tools  in  readiiu'ss  for  it,  that  is  another  alfair  ;  and  we 
shall  come  to  that  vie'W  of  the  (pK'stion  hy-and-hye. 

Dr.  riviich,  with  nuich  good  taste'  and  right  lee'ling,  shows 
the  (‘vil  that  would  arise  we'ie'  all  the  old  hut  not  obsolete  words 
expunged  from  our  vc'rsion,  and  inod(*rn  one's  suhstitute'd  for 
them,  lie  relers  to  senne  e*ritie*s,  who,  in  tliis  way,  would  have 
swept  away  many  hunelreds  eif  goe)el  worels,  anel  there^hy  re'eluce  el 
our  Knglish  Dible  to  at  he'st  a  jiatchwenk  eif  e)ld  Knglish  anel 
new,  rccennineiuleel  by  no  su])e‘iior  plainne'ss  or  ae'curae*y,  and 
otlbnsive  to  the  ear  of  taste  and  the  lie'ari  of  ])iety.  He  adverts 
also  te>  the  fact  of  so  lenig  a  jicrioel  as  two  hunelre'el  anel  lilty 
years  having  e'lajise'd  since*  emr  pre'se'iit  ve*rsioii  came*  into  use, 
as  greatly  enhancing  the  elilliciilty  e)l‘  elealing  with  it.  Ihe 
problem,  lieiweveT,  althongh  now  very  cejm])lie'ated,  is  imt  inso¬ 
luble  ;  the  elilhe'ulties,  alllioiigh  great,  are  not  insurnienintahle  ; 
uiid  since  a  j)erie)el  e)f  twei  conturie*s  and  a  half  has  rendered  the 
tusk  e)f  revision  so  formidable,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how'  dclai/  is 
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The  next  chapter,  “  On  some  (Jucstions  of  Translation,”  is  an 
important  one,  and  sup:gcsts  some  tliou^hts  'which  may  he  of 
grt\it  use  to  those  wlio  may  one  day  be  emj)loyiHl  in  the 
responsible  task  of  makinp;  a  revision  of  our  Knj^lisli  ]>ible  for 
common  use.  Dr.  Tr  encli  states,  with  clearness  and  with 
lK»comin^  solemnity,  the  ditliculties  attending:  every  attempt  to 
translate  the  inspired  oracles  from  one  language  into  another. 
These  ditliculties,  great  even  in  the  case  of  translating  some 
high  and  original  work  of  human  genius,  can  “  nowhere  1k^  so 
many  and  so  great  as  in  the  rendering  of  that  Ih)(»k  which  is 
.soh‘  of  its  kind;  which  reaches  far  higher  heights,  and  far 
(lecjx'i*  depths,  than  any  other;  which  has  words  ot' (iod  and  not 
of  man  for  its  substance;  while  the  importance  of  success  or 
failure,  with  the  l*ar-reaching  issues  which  will  iollow  on  the 
one  or  the  other,  sinks  in  each  other  ease  into  absolute  insigni- 
ticance  as  compared  with  their  importance  here."’ 

The  following  sentences  come  home  to  our  owni  heart,  for  we 
have  ourselves  felt  the  burden  of  that  responsibility  our  author 
speaks  of,  and  that  to  a  degree  which  must  b(‘  experiencc'd  to  b(' 
understood.  Wc‘  /nunr  of  such  a  thing  as  a  translator’s  health 
actually  giving  way,  not  under  the  men'  tension  of  mind 
engaged  in  s('vere  study,  but  under  the  load  ol‘ anxiety,  and  the 
racking  perplexity  of  one  who  felt  that  the  work  be  was  engaged 
in  would  aflect,  for  good  or  evil,  whole  nations  for  genc'mtions 
to  come,  as  lu'  performed  his  task  well  or  ill.  On  this  head  J)r. 
Trench  says — 


‘‘  riu'  inlssionarv  translator,  if  he  he  at  all  aware  of  tlie  awful 
implement  which  he  is  wielding,  of  the  tri'iiu'ndous  crisis  in  a  people’s 
spiritual  life  which  has  arrived,  wlu'ii  tlu'ir  language  is  first  made  the 
vehieK'  of  reveah'd  truths,  will  often  tremble  at  llu'  work  he  has  in 
hand — tremble  lest  hi'  should  he  pi'rmancntly  lowering  or  confusing 
the  whole  ri'ligious  life  of  a  peo])le,  bv  choosing  a  nii'ancr,  and  letting 
go  a  nobler,  word  for  tlie  setting  forth  of  some  leading  truth  ot 

rcili'mption . \iul  even  whcri^  the  issues  an*  not  so  vast  anu 

awtul,  ....  how  much  may  turn  on  having  or  Jiot  having  the 
appropriate  word.  A'crv  ofieii  there  is  none  such  ;  and  some  common, 
some  profane  word  has  to  he  seized,  and  set  a|)art,  and  saiietifii'd,  and 
gradually  to  he  impregnated  with  a  higher  and  holier  meaning  than 
any  which,  before  its  ad()])tion  into  this  saereil  service,  it  knew. 
Sometimes,  when  the  transfer  is  being  made  iido  a  language  which 
has  already  received  a  high  dc‘velo])ment,  the  embarrassment  will  not 
be  ibis,  hut  thi'  oppositi.'  to  this.  'J'wo,  or  it  may  be  more  words  will 
present  themselves,  each  inadequate,  yet  each  with  its  own  advan¬ 
tages,  so  that  it  shall  be  exceedingly  dilllcult  for  the  most  skilful 
master  of  language  to  determine  which  ought  to  be  preferred.” 
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iSupli  remarks  do  not  seem  to  ns  to  Ik'  irrelevant  to  tlu>  subitvt 
our  author  had  more  immediately  before  him.  'fhei-  serve  t 
show  iu  how  cautioits  and  in  how  prayerful  a  spirit  .so  ivsiKinsible 
and  so  difficult  a  task— the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  for  tl  > 
first  time  into  the  language  of  a  whole  people— actuallv  is  •  md 
not  less  responsible,  and  not  less  arduous,  is  the  task  of  tbt>  men 
who  undertake  to  revise  an  e.xisting  version.  Right  impressions 
a.s  to  this  are  of  unsjK'akable  value,  and  therefore  we  have  .rreat 
pleasun'  in  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tbe'^iust 
sentiments  expres.sed  by  Dr.  Trench  on  this  head.  Me  has 
evidently  thotight  much  more  than  he  has  written,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  his  concise  utterances  have  great  weight,  and  deserve  to 
bt*  carol iilly  considered.  Thus,  before  enterinu^  oii  the  subloct 
ol  his  iourth  chapter,  “(hi  some  Uimecessarv  Distiiictious 
introduced,  lie  lias  a  paragraph  or  two,  which  we  must  lav 
bi‘lore  our  readers  : — 

“■  !  bo  advantages,  doubtless,  were  great  of  coming,  as  our  translators 
tlul,  in  t  le  rear  ol  other  translators,  of  inlieriling  from  lliose  wlio  went 
before  them  so  large  a  stock  of  work  well  done',  of  sucee.ssful  rcmlcr- 
ings,  of  phrases  already  consecrated  bv  long  usage  iu  the  fluiroli 
It  was  a  signal  gam  that  they  bad  not,  in  the  fabric  which  thev  m.tc 
eonstnu'tmg,  to  make  a  new  framework  throughout,  but  needed  oulv 
here  and  there  to  insert  new  materials  where 'the  old  from  anv  caii^ 
were  taiiltv  or  out  of  date;  that  of  them  it  was  not  deniamU'd  that 
leysli.mh  m.-ike  a  translation  where  none  e.visted  before,  nor  vet 
that  they  should  bring  a  good  translation  out  of  a  bad  or  indilfeiviit 
one;  blit  only  a  best,  ami  that  not  out  of  one,  but  out  of  manv  good 
ones  preeeding.  .Noiii'  who  have  ever  engaged  in  the  ni.rk  of 
translatiiig  but  will  Ireely  aeknowledge  tb.at  in  this  their  gain  wa-s 

most  real;  and  they  well  imderstood  how  to  turn  their  advanta"es  to 
account. 

'•  \el.  vast  as  these  doubtless  were,  thev  were  not  without  certain 
aeeompauyiiig  drinvbaeks.  lie  who  riwises  repeatediv.  when  he 
comes  to  the  task  ol  revision  with  a  eonlideiiee.  here’ abiindantlv 
jik  '  ^ ^  ^Jjeneral  excellency  of  tliat  which  he  is  revisiiu;,  is  in 

eomstaiit  danger  of  allowing  his  vigilanee  to  sleep,  and  of  tinis 
passing  over  errors  whieh  he  would  not  himself  have  originated,  had 
',*•  I* ',  i'. «  "11  bis  own  resources,  t  cannot  hut 

I- 'll* !.  i*'*  1"  ^  "•*t"bl  Illness  of  our  translators,  or  revisers 

«'l  ;'V '  ,1*"*  *  * "  sometimes  remitted,  and  that  errors  and  iiiaeenracic.s, 
wliu  1  they  would  not  themselves  have  introduced,  thev  have  yet 
jas. tj  >\  .nn  .i  ONNcd.  A  Jar^e  ])roportion  of  the  t'rrors  in  our 
raiKslainui  are  thus  an  inluTitance  from  fornuu-  versions.  This  is 

**  ^  (hoy  who  ])asse(l  them  by  became  r(‘S|ion- 

\  -  ^  merely  mentioned  as  aeeounting  for  the 

existenee  ot  manv.  — i*.  tS. 

lo  this  v^e  might  add  that,  as  King  James's  company  of 
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^l,vtors  ^verc  men  very  deibrential  and  polite  to  caeh  other. 

•r-  mS  supposablc  that  oversights  eoiniu.tted  hy  one  ha., d  o 
ors  n,i-''ht  he  too  easily  passed  when  undergoing 
these  ti  ■  '  n  ,j  .  tiouht,  accounts  lor  existing  dis- 

work  of  some  eonipanles  of  these  nun,. 
'T  c  work  of  others,  and  too  little  care  was  taken  to  recn.ne.le 
TM  litferences  and  reduce  the  whole  to  a  unitor.n  aiid  homo- 
*  MW  texture  ’  Two  obvious  practical  lessons  may  he  deduced 

5,reneous  tt.xtnie.  tran.slators,  who  were  in  tact 

‘'''•“^aK, '^vCT^‘in  constant  danger  of  allowing  their  vigi- 

'I'neo  to  si  ep  because  thev  eaiiic  to  their  task  with  a  eonl.dence 
lunce  to  St  ip,  o  i  revising. 

1,1  the  -  j  ;  I  undertake  the  levision  ol  our 

his  r  Trench  has  collected  many  examples-heeanies  one  xahd 

coarse  .,1  h.s  wo.-k  ot  .  ^  ^  „, ay  account  for 

then,  there  they  are  ;  and  f 

remain  if  they  can  be  two  of  what 

tion  to  transcribe  more  than  .,  snir,  -  I 
is  here  referred  to.  The  following  may  snihtt 

“  ll  will  sometimes  liappen  atleoTion.  the 

mill  of  reastmini^t  ^  .n  '  *  1 1tfinsolvt's  an* 

(lillifulties  of  his  ari^umeiit,  not  sina  m  same*;  tho  word 

by  tin*  uso  of  dilVorent  words  wlwn  lu*  has  tho 

bt'in^  soinoliuies  the  very  key  o  ''  I’ninans  Uy'^ioiiat  oeeurs 

times  111  this  ehapUr.  >'  ;  \,.|.rv  \vh(‘n‘  oinphivod  most 

I'mil’s  mgument  ^  u,ol  tlicoloiieal  ;  hut 

strictly  in  the  same  sense,  ami  lh.it  a  i  it,.  'I’wiec  the.\ 

our  translators  have  no  lived  me  ,,4,.  ’  n,  C,  s  -‘h 

rcmlcr  it  ‘eount’  (v.  ti,  o),  ‘|\K  Wliilo’at  (iah  i'i-  'h 

LM),  ami  three  times  ‘'‘‘cUon  (.\ .  ,  •  >  ;  the  slmlciil  read 

thov  introduce  a  fourth  reiideriii^,  da  ,  '  ,  whicli  would  he 

thi;  chapter,  cnploying  St. 

hotti'r,  ‘  iinimte,  aiul  ohsene  how  • ,  j» 

haul's  argument  would  in  this  wu}  adput' . 

Every  per.si.it  eoniiietent  to  form  a  i'“J””'!,"Veil '  as  '(iieek 
-and  •English  readers  “re  m.mimtmd  .  ^  l.ere  called  for. 
scholars  — must  at  once  see  that  rots, on 
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would  bo  very  ciisv,  would  involve  no  departure  from  the  t/y/f 
of  the  old  veVsioni  and  would  add  greatly  to  the  true  value  of 
the  En<rlish  New  TestanienI,  making  it.  so  far  as  this  chapter 
and  the  word  in  (juesfion  are  concerned,  a  lair  transcript  ot  ilie 
original.  I'r.  Trench  gives  many  instatices  of  texts  when' 
emendation  is  ecpiallv  lU'edc'd,  and  would  be  eipially  jiractieahle. 

In  some  places  the  uneallcd-for  change'  in  the  translatiou  of  a 
word  may  involve  no  doctrinal  error,  and  yet  it  is  injurious  to 
the  sense,  and  unfaithful  to  the  inspired  origimd.  Sometimes  our 
translators  neglect  “  the  fiiu'r  and  more  delicate  turns  of  the 
rhetoric  of  St.  I’anl”  by  losing  sight  of  terms  eoiilaining 
allusions  to  similar  words  in  the  context.  Ihe  point  ol  a 
sc'nicm'c'  ottc'ii  lie's  in  the'  re'e'urivnee'  e>t  the*  same'  woid,  and 
whe'ii  another  is  e-mploye'd,  of  eourse  the;  point  is  lost.  Acts 
xvii.  compare'd  with  verse  2d,  1  Cor.  iii.  17,  Matt.  xxi.  41, 
Gal.  iii.  24,  contain  illustrations  of  this.  The  following  reiuiirk 
is  too  iinjiortant  to  be'  passed  without  notice  . 

“  It  would  havi'  been  clearly  desirable  that  where  in  two  or  even 
three  -mspels  exaellv  the  same  words,  recording  the  same  event,  or 
the  same  eonversation, occur  in  the  original,  the  ieli'iitite  should  liaic 
been  expn'sse'd  bv  the  use  of  exactly  the  same  words  m  the  biislisli- 
Phis  continually  iV  not  the  case.  Thus  Matt. xxvi.  tl,  and  Mark  xiv.dS 
exactly  corn‘*i)ond  in  tlie  (iroek,  while  in  the  translation  the  ^^o^a8 
ai)pear  in  St.  Matthew,  ‘  Wateh  anil  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
tomptution;  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  llesh  is  ^^eak ;  in 
St.  Mark,  ‘  Wateh  yo  and  jiray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation;  the 
spirit  trulv  is  ready,  but  the  llesh  is  weak.’  So  too,  in  a  quotation 
tVom  thebhl  'restaiiieiit,  where  two  or  more  sacred  writers  cite  it 
ill  identieal  words,  this  laet  ought  to  he  reproduced  in  the  version. 

—  P.  ol). 

Another  to  this  etleet  hears  upon  the  same  subject : 

“  Sometimes  interesting  and  important  relations  between  dillercnt 
parts  of  Scripture  would  eome  out  more  strongly,  if  what  is  precisely 
similar  in  tlu'  original  tiad  reappeared  as  precisely  similar  m  hie 
translation.” — V.  oD. 

This  remark  is  ill  list  rat  I'd  by  an  array  of  instances,  lor  which 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  on  our  table.  It  is  no  good  um soil 
for  allowing  such  variations  to  remain,  that  many  ot  t  uin 
contain  no  real  error,  and  eonvey  no  false  impression  ol  t  ic 
(irei'k  text,  'fbey  do  at  least  convoy  this  lalsc  imiiression,  tha 
tb('  hhiglisb  reader  may  eonebulc  that,  when  the  version  is 
given  ill  ditlerent  words,  the  original  must  contain  the  w^arraii 
for  this  diifereiiee  by  u  corresponding  variety  ol  phrase.  u 
the  iinjiortant  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  the  eoniinirisoii 
of  similar  or  nearly  related  texts  is  an  essential  eleineiit ; 
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tho  Kn^lisli  reader  to  liave  all  the  lielp  which  accurate 

translation  can  yield.  Oni*  authorized  version,  with  all  its 
excellence,  fails  in  this  particular.  Jly  the  loose  and  uncertain 
rt‘uderin<]^  of  words,  the  Knjj^lish  student  is  di'prived  of  the 
means  of  tracing;  phrases  which  are  identical  in  the  oripnal, 
and  wanders  in  uncertainty  anionu^  words  nearly  synonymous, 
and  which  perhaps  j^^ivo  the  sense,  hut  with  tlu'  unnecessary 
chanu^es  of  word  and  jdirase,  ohscurini^’  the  relation  of  one  part 
of  Scripture  to  another,  and  multiplying*  the  occasions  of  mis¬ 
interpretation. 

The  cha])ter  where  the  remarks  we  have  now  citc'd  occur  is 
‘Mhi  some  Unnecessary  Distinctions  introduced.'’  Tlu'  next  is 
•‘Dll  some  Ileal  Distinctions  etfaced.’’  This  title  will  at  once 
convey  to  our  ri'aders  an  exact  idea  of  tlu^  class  of  errors  oi* 
oversights  helonging  to  this  division  of  the  sul)j('ct,  and  it  will 
at  once  be  manifest  that,  as  great  disadvantages  to  the  Knglish 
student  will  spring  out  oi‘  the  elfacing  of  distinctions  where 
they  really  exist,  as  out  of  the  making  of  distinctions  where 
there  are  none.  Doth  classes  of  inip(‘rfect  translation  recpiire  tlu^ 
careful  and  patient  study  of  a  rc'visi'i*,  and  their  existence  consti¬ 
tutes  one  part  of  the  argument  lor  a  levision.  And  we  can  scarcely 
believe  that  those  writers  who  have  wielde  d  their  ])ens  against 
the  sacred  task  devolving  u])on  tlic  best  and  most  learned 
men  of  the  (Jhnrch,  can  liave  duly  examined  the  subject  on 
which  they  hold  and  ])ublish  so  decided  an  opinion.  As  to  ri'al 
distinctions  which  are  eftaced  in  our  translation,  it  is  freely 
admitted  that,  in  many  instances,  tlie  ] invert y  of  our  Ihiglish 
tongue,  and  our  ])aucity  of  terms  as  companMl  with  the  (irec'k, 
must  bear  the  blame.  But  tliere  an*  other  instances  where 
the  distinction  in  the  orimnal  inij'ht  hav('  Ixm'ii  markcnl  in  the 
translation,  and  ouirht  to  hav(^  been.  Our  authoi*  comnK'uts 
with  great  good  sound  s(‘nse,  and  with  much  ni(!e  discrimination, 
on  such  words  as  these*:  and  yiivva,  (U}niitv  and 

CitvXtn  and  r/uk'ocoi,  o7r/<Tr/«  and  fiTn/tkoi,  rxeif/ior  and 

and  Traotrr/r,  and  others.  Oni*  sliort  paragra])h  on  this 
head,  relating  to  a  term  of  deej)  signilicaiKM*,  and  obscun*d  or 
obliterated  by  our  translators  neglecting  tin*  ])r('cision  demanded 
ot  them,  is  so  good  a  specinu'ii  of  biblical  criticism  in  itsedl, 
altogether  apart  IVom  its  Ix'aring  on  tin*  argument  for  revision, 
that  we  are  teni])ted  to  cite  it. 

‘‘t)ur  translators  ohlite'ratc,  for  tlx*  most  pari,  tiu*  distiiictiou 
hetw(*(‘n  rraT;  (-)zOj,  and  'j/o;  OO-oD,  as  applied  to  (’hrist.  1  lien*  an^ 
live  ]xissages  in  the  New  JVstament  in  which  tlx*  tith*  Ta/;  (-)foS,  is 
'^ivt'ii  to  tile  Son  of  (Jod.  In  the  first  of  these  (.Matt.  xii.  IH),  they 
have  renderi'd  rraT;  by  ‘servant;’  and  they  would  have  done  well  if 
they  had  abode  hv  this  in  the  other  four,  'fhcsc!  all  occur  in  the 
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Acta,  and  in  evcrv  one  of  them  tlie  notion  of  ^  servant  ’  is  abandoned, 
and  ‘  son’  (Acts  iii.  13,  -6),  or  ‘child’  (Acts  iv.  27,  30),  introduced. 

1  am  persuaded  tliat  in  this  they  were  in  error.  OioD  ini^ht  he 

rendered  ‘  servant  of  (Jud,’  and  I  am  ])ersuaded  tliat  it  oui^ht.  It 
might  he,  for  it  needs  not  to  say  tliat  ra?;  is  continually  used  like  the 
Latin  ‘  puer,’  in  the  sense  of  servant,  and  in  the  8eptuagint  -at; 
as  the  servant  of  (lod.  David  calls  himself  so  no  less  than  seven 
time's  in  2  Sam.  vii;  so  liuke  i.  (>0 ;  Acts  iv.  25;  Job  i.  S;  I*s.  xix. 
11,  13.  But  not  merely  it  might  have  been  thus  rendered;  it  also 
should  have  been,  as  these  reasons  convinci*  me.  Every  student  of 
prophi'cv  must  have  noticed  how  much  there  is  in  Isaiah  prophesving 
of  Christ  under  the  aspect  of  ‘the  servant  of  the  Lord;’  ‘  Israel  my 
servant .’  ‘  My  servant  whom  1  uphold’  (Isa.  xliii.  1 — 7  ;  xlix.  1 — l‘J; 
lii.  13;  liii.  12).  1  say  prophesying  of  Christ;  for  1  dismiss  as  a 

baseless  dri'am  of  those  who,  d  priori,  are  determined  that  tlu're  are, 
and  therefore  shall  be,  no  ])rophecies  in  Scripture',  tlie  notion  tliat 
‘  the  .servant  of  Jehovah  ’  in  Isaiah  is  Israel,  according  to  the  llesli,  or 
Isaiah  himself,  or  the  body  of  the  prophets  collectively  considered,  or 
any  other  exc(‘|)t  Christ  himself.  But  it  is  epdte  certain  from  the 
inner  harmonii's  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Xew,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  large  group  of  prophecies  in  the  Old,  there  is  some  allusion 
to  them  in  the  Xi'W.  Cnlt'ss,  however,  we  render  raT;  (-t-oo  by 
‘servant  of  Cod’  in  the  places  where  that  ])hrasi‘  occurs  in  the  Xew, 
there  will  ht'  no  allusion  throughout  it  all  to  that  group  of  prophecies 
which  designate  the  ^b'ssiah  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  who  learned 
obeilience  by  the  things  which  he  suli’ered.  1  cannot  doubt,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  conclusion  of  all  who  have  considered  the 
subject,  that  -zaT;  WeoD  should  be  n'lnh'n'il  ‘servant  of  Cod,’  as  often 
as  in  the  X(‘w  Testaim'iit  it  is  used  of  Christ.  II is  Sonship  will 
remain  suillcii'iitly  declared  in  innumerable  other  passages.” — B.  OJ. 


The  reference  here  to  the  Old  Te.stament,  and  its  phraseology 
as  reflected  in  the  Xew,  opc'iis  up  before  us  an  aspect  of  the 
question  of  revision,  which  we  cannot  designate'  by  any  other 
lerni  that  ('xpresse's  our  idea  of  it,  but  by  the  terni  fornnilable. 
Dr.  Trench,  in  tin'  work  bi'fore  us,  confines  himself  to  the  Xew 
Testament,  as  the  very  tith'of  his  volume  shows;  but  whein'ver 
tin'  epicstion  of  revision  shall  be  takt'ii  nj)  for  the  ])ractical  work¬ 
ing  out  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  undertake 
a  revision  of  the  Xew  Testament  without  taking  into  account 
the  <  dd,  and  dealing  with  texts  and  references  belonging  to  that 
portion  of  revelation,  as  the  occasion  demands.  Xot,  that  the 
actual  revision  of  both  Testaments  must  go  oil' simultaneously, 
and  by  the  .same  .siU  of  lit ('lary  workmen  ;  but  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  princiides  laid  down,  canons  admitted,  and  .style 
and  manner  ado]>tcd,  .shall  bt'  applicable  alike  to  everv  part  of 
the  sacri'd  b<>oks.  and  not  lie  confined  to  certain  portions  of 
them. 
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Hebrew  criticism,  therefore,  as  well  as  (Ireek  criticism,  must 
be  broujj:ht  to  bear  on  the  work;  and  what  is  more,  the  Old 
Testament  must  be  revised  so  as  to  he  at  once  hoino<>eneous  and 
pure  throughout,  according  to  the  canons;  and  the  >iew  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  like  manner,  must  be  rendered  homogeneous  and  correct, 
as  Hr.  Trench  has  shown;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  both  Testa¬ 
ments  must  be  made  one  harmonious  whole,  as  uniform  in  the 
rt'iidering  of  words  and  jihrases  tliroughout  the  entire  Scriptures 
as  sound  criticism  shall  direct  and  guide. 

This,  in  truth,  is  a  formidable  task,  and  we  have  never  thought 
or  written  of  it  as  otherwise.  Hut  that  ought  not  to  b(*  regarded 
as  any  argument  at  all  for  not  attempting  it.  Uatlicr  let  us 
sav,  for  not  making  all  possible  preparatbrn  for  it.  Wo  liave 
no  licsitation  in  expressing  our  concurri'iice  witli  tlie  opinion 
of  those  who  say  that  there  are  ])relinnnarv  points  to  be  setth'd, 
and  important  (piestious  to  be  detennined  as  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  to  be  used  as  the  standaids  of  the  jiroposed  revision. 
We  repeat  our  conviction  to  tlie  sanu'  elfeet,  but  witli  ecpial 
earnestness  would  we  maintain  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  all  the  progress  our  best  seholarship  can  enable  us  to 
make,  in  jiaving  the  way  for  the  contemplatc'd  undertaking. 

AVe  may  recur  to  this  ere  we  close,  but,  bedbre  doing  so,  hav(‘ 
still  some  account  to  give  of  the  remaining  chapters  of  tin;  work 
before  us. 


Dr.  Trench  devotes  a  cha])ter  to  another  ])articulai*,  proving 
at  once  the  confessedly  impcriect,  state  of  our  version  as  it 
stands,  and  the  advantage  of  revision.  It  is  “On  some  Ihdter 
KcndiTings  forsaken,  or  jdaci'd  in  the  margin.”  He  adduces 
many  ])assages  illustrative  of  the  fact  assunu'd  in  this  title. 
They  deserve  carelul  study,  and  W(*  think  few  scholars  will 
dissent  from  the  conclusions  of  our  author.  As  to  the  nuiderings 
pluei'd  in  the  margin,  they  are  often  ])releiabh‘  to  those  insmtt'd 
in  the  text,  and  yet  for  the  great  mass  of  reach ‘rs  ol‘  the  saensl 
NTipturcs  they  are  as  good  as  non-existent;  for  only  the  Hibles 
printed  with  marginal  references  contain  tlumi,  and  so  they  are 
excluded  from  all  the  commoidv  used  and  smaller  (‘ditions. 


Ihis  is  a  serious  matter,  for  it  deprives  that  class  of  pe  rsons  who 
need  every  help  and  lacility  for  the  understanding  ot  their 
Hibles  of  an  important  means  of  interpretation  ])laced  within  the 
roach  of  the  richer  and  better  instructed  portions  ot  the  com¬ 


munity. 


Hur  learned  author  is  very  careful  to  show  that  he  has  a  very 
high  estimate  of  the  care  and  diligence  of  our  translators, 
although  some  macula:  may  still  be  delected  in  tludr  work.  Hr. 
Irench  need  scarcely  have  formally  ])rofesscd  this  deep  r(‘ve- 
rc  iice  and  high  res])ect  for  the  distinguished  men  who  are  knoNMi 
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as  lli(‘  revisers  or  translators  of  the  version  of  the  Knp^lisli  llihlc  in 
eoininon  use  ;  for  the  entire  spirit  of  his  work  is  pervadt'd  \vith 
thankful  and  admirini>  aeknowled^ment  of  their  merits.  This 
<rives  double  emjdiasis  to  his  opinion  as  to  there  b(‘ini>;  ample 
rtMun  for  now  undertaking;  such  a  revision  of  our  autliorizwl 
version,  as  those  men  undertook  of  previously  existinu;  transla¬ 
tions  in  their  day.  Their  work  was  a  i>'reat  improvemi'iit  eu 
what  th(‘ii*  predecessors  had  achieved  ;  and  it  semns  s(‘arcelv 
credible  that  a  wise  revision,  made  with  all  the  advantau;('s  pos. 
sessed  by  biblical  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  net 
h('  an  improv('ment  on  the  work  of  Kino-  James’s  translators. 
W(‘  only  add  luTe,  that  he  must  be  a  weak  reasoner,  as  well  as 
a  timid  tViend  of  truth,  who  would  ascribe  the  dilio-cuiee  of  surli 
men  as  tlu'  author  bidbn'  ns  in  ])ointino;  out  (hdeets  in  »)ur 
Ihio;lish  Hibles,  to  a  low  estimate  of  the  version  as  a  whole;  and 
w»)uld  ])lead  for  the  retention  of  those  defects,  lest  the  rmnoval 
of  thmn  mio;ht  injure  the  cause  of  true  reli<:ti<>^^* 

There  are  inten'sts — pecuniary  interests — vested  inten-sts— 
literary  interests,  which  will  be  seriously  alfeeti'd  by  a  rcwision 
of  till' t  dd  and  Kew  Testament ;  and  it  is  nec'dh'ss  to  ininee  tin* 
matter.  Were  a  revised  Bible  to  come  into  use,  the  (xistiin: 
stock  of  all  the  ^ri'at  ])rinting  and  publishing  establishnRnt> 
woidd  Ik'  "reatly  reduced  in  marki't  value.  This  deterioration 
is  clearly  understood  by  the  parties  int (‘rested,  and  they,  of 
course,  will  be  stronp;ly  opposed  to  the  contemplated  under¬ 
taking^.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thin2:s  that  tluw  should 
rx'^ard  favourably  a  proposal  which  would  reduce  their  large  and 
('ostly  stock  of  Bibles  of  all  forms,  and  size's,  and  ])rieos,  to  the 
value  of  a  superseded  article.  Without  imputing  either  to 
Bildi*  So(‘ieties  or  to  mercantile  establishnumts  a  mercenarv 
spirit,  or  a  disregard  to  the  int(Tests  of  (lod’s  pure  truth,  it  is 
quite  (‘onceivable  that  their  position  mav  blind  them  to  the 
force  of  arguments  for  a  revision,  and  that  from  such  bodii's  may 
be  ex|H'cted  the  most  stivnuous  and  systematic  opposition.  To 
tluun  the  evils  and  dang(‘rs  of  forsaking  the  Bible  of  our  lort*- 
fathers,  and  of  our  own  childhood,  as  tlu'y  will  phrase  it,  will 
ap]H'ar  of  gigantic  ]>ro])ortions,  whih'  the  advantage's  to  1h' 
(U'rivc'd  trom  a  well,  and  cautiously,  and  reverently  revised 
Bible  will  apjmar  infinitesimally'  smalL 
'1  he  seventh  cha])tcr,  ‘M)u  some  Krrors  of  (ireek  Grammar  in 
our  Ve-rsion,’’  o|H'ns  up  a  new  field  for  critical  studv,  and  sheds 
fri'sh  light  on  the  (piestion  of  revision,  affoi’ding  additional  pn^'l 
that  it  is  greatly*  nee'dt'd.  The  (in'ck  grammar  is  better  under¬ 
stood  now  than  at  the  period  wlu'U  our  version  was  made,  and 
many  nieetii's  of  meaning,  depi'iidenf  on  the  prope  r  renderinir 
of  the  tireck  particles,  have  bei'ii  overlooked  bv  our  translator.". 
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How  much  the  sense  is  affected  by  these  small  mistranslations, 
as  some  may  deem  them,  is  best  understood  by  those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  New  Testament  in  the  orij^^inal,  and 
carefully  weii^hing-  every  portion  of  it,  losiiii^;  si^lit  tuitirely  of 
the  En<j:lish  version.  Then  verbal  allusions  sprinu^  up  to  view 
tliat  are  lost  to  the  English  reader,  connexions  of  words  ami 
ideas  that  are  broken  off  by  lu'^lectin^;  tlu'  use  of  words,  whieli 
hind  the  whole  too^ether,  and  the  beauty  and  force  of  many  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Divine  Hook  are  marred.  Wo  cannot  do  bcdter 
here  than  (piotc  a  brief  passai^e  in  which  Dr.  Trench  states 
what  are  the  most  frcHpiently  recurriTi^  blemishes  wliich  he  lias 
noted  belonu^ing  to  this  category.  They  are  these — 

“  1.  A  failing  to  give  duo  heed  to  the  presence  or  ahsiaice  of  the 
article ;  they  omit  it  sometimes,  wlieu  it  is  present  in  their  origi¬ 
nal,  and  wlien,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  langnagi*,  it  ought  to  he 
preserved  in  the  translation ;  they  insert  it  when  it  is  ahsemt  tlu're, 
and  has  no  elaim  to  have  found  admission  from  them.  2.  A  eertain 
laxity  in  the  rendering  of  prepositions  ;  t’or  (‘.\ampl(‘,  sv  is  rtmdmanl  as 
if  it  \vt‘ro  s/c,  and  cicr  versa  ;  the  dilferent  forces  of  fj/ri,  as  it  governs 
a  genitive  or  an  accusative,  are  disregarded,  with  other  inaccuracies 
of  the  same  kind,  .‘k  Tenses  are  not  always  accurately  discrimi¬ 
nated  ;  aorlsts  ar(‘  dealt  with  as  perfects,  perfects  as  aorlsts  ;  the 
force  of  the  imperfect  is  not  always  given.  Moods,  too,  and  voices 
arc  occasionally  confounded.  I.  Other  grammatical  lapses,  which 
eamiot  be  included  in  any  of  these  divisions,  are  noticeable,  d'licse, 
however,  are  the  most  serious  and  most  recurring.” — 1*.  So. 

For  the  numerous  examples  produced  bv  Dr.  Trench  under 
tlu  ‘SO  heads,  xve  must  refer  to  his  book,  and  also  to  the  Ibllow- 
iiigchapter,  “On  some  Words  wholly  or  partially  M istranslated.” 
riio  fair  and  candid  spirit  of  our  author  is  shown  in  a  chapter 
<lev()ted  to  some  charges  unjiistlv  brought  against  our  version. 
Here  he  vindicates  the  translators  from  charge's  allecting  their 
honour  and  good  faith.  They  are  accused  of  tampering  with 
the  iiitegritv  of  the  text,  giving  a  version  which  suited  some' 
party,  or  ])romot('d  some  supposed  interest,  rc'gardless  ot  the 
violation  of  prlneiple.  Afte'r  all,  the  passage's  are^  fexv  that  can 
he  justly  regarde'el  as  so  de'alt  with,  ami  we'  are  elispose'el  tei 
admit  Dean  Trench’s  explanatlenis  as  at  euie'c  charitable  ami 
honourable  to  the  authors  of  eiur  version. 

The  last  e'hapter  of  the  work  is  in  some  se'iise  the  most 
>nii)ortant  of  all,  few  it  is  “  Dn  the  Host  Ricans  of  Carrying  e»ut  a 
Hovision.”  Dr.  Trench  by  no  means  ov(‘rloe)ks  the  dilHcuItie's 
and  dangews  which  be'set  a  revision  ;  an  el  he  state's  as  erne  ot  the 
hrst  the  formation  of  a  Greek  text  which  the  re  viseel  ve'rsion 
'vould  seek  to  represent.  He  alse)  gives  prominence  to  amether 
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consideration,  which  weighs  much  with  liim  as  at  once  a 
minister  of  the  Imgtish  Church,  and  a  man  who  values  the 
Christian  bonds  whieli  unite  (diureliinen  and  Dissenters  as 
having  a  common  faith,  lie  considers  our  Englisli  version  as 
one  of  the  chief  bonds  that  bind  the  one  to  the  other,  and  that 
that  bond  would  be  snapped  asunder  by  the  introduetioii  of  a 
rc'vised  version.  AVe  confess  that  we  do  not  see  tiuit  this  etfect 
must  nc‘cessarily  follow.  Alay  not  the  work  be  so  conducted  as 
to  combine  the  suffrages  of  all  ?  May  not  Dissenters  take  a 
part  as  learned  men  in  the  task,  and  be  acknowledged  by  their 
brethren  of  the  lOstablishment  in  that  capacity,  and  may  not 
their  common  work  become  the  joint  inheritance  of  all?  Dr. 
Trench  sugg('sts  “  ii  most  serious  consideration’^  in  the  fonn  of 
a  query — “  AV  ill  one  revision  satisfy):'”  and  shrinks  from  the 
anticipated  instahilitji  frequent  changes  would  occasion.  t)u 
this  wc  need  not  enlarge,  and  can  now  make  room  for  only 
one  extract  more,  which  we  commend  to  tlie  serious  attention 
of  all  wlio  feel  interested  in  this  momentous  question  : — 


“  These  an'  the  main  arguments,  as  it  seems  to  me,  against  a  revision 
of  ourjversion;  none  will  deny  their  weight.  Indeed,  then*  are  times 
when  the  whole  matter  presents  itself  as  so  full  of  ditlicuUv  and 
doubtful  ha/.ard,  that  one  could  be  well  content  to  resign  all  gains  that 
would  accrue  from  this  revision,  and  only  ask  that  all  things  inij^ht 
n'lnain  as  they  wen*.  Hut  this,  1  am  persuaded,  is  impossible;  how¬ 
ever  we  may  be  disposed  to  let  the  question  alone,  it  will  not  let  us 
alone.  It  has  bet'ii  too  (‘iVectually  stirred  ever  again  to  go  \o  sleep; 
and  the  dillicultic's,  be  they  few  or  many,  will  have  one  day  to  be 
t'ncountercd.  'riie  time  will  come  when  the  inconveni(‘noes  i»t 


remaining  where  we  are  will  bt*  so  manifestly  greater  than  tlu*  incon¬ 
veniences  of  actlt)n,  that  this  last  will  become  inevitable.  There 
will  lu‘  danger  in  both  courses,  for  that  word  of  the  Latin  moralistic 
a  profoundly  t rue  oiu*,  ‘Xuiupiaiu  periculum  sine  periculo  vineitur ;  ’ 
but  the  h'ss(‘r  dangi'r  will  have*  to  be  chosen;  and  that  will  be  in  the 
course  which  I  ilesire ;  not  that  we  should  now'  take,  but  should 
prepare  ourselves  l\)r  afterwards  taking,  and  should  regard  as  one 
which  we  are  inevitably  approaching.” — P.  137. 


AA  e  find  it  needful  to  conic  to  a  close*  without  dwelling  as 
we  might  have  done  on  the  suggestions  licrc  thrown  out  as  to 
the  means  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  revision.  They  are 
summed  up  in  the  selection  of  a  body  of  learned  men  to  whom 
the  task  may  be  confided,  and  whose  labours,  in  due  time  being 
puhlislu'd,  the  ri'vision  will  be  left  to  make  its  way  gradually  as 
its  excellence  is  |>erceived,  and  prejudice  against  it  dies  away, 
just  as  our  owm  version  graduallv  superseded  the  Bishops’  Bible, 
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^ncon  :  sa  l  ie,  son  Temps,  sa  PhiJosophie,  son  Tnfluencc  justpiW 
nos  jours.  J*ar  ('harles  do  l^Miuisat,  cl<*  TAcadriiiie  J'raiu;aisc. 
^vo.  Paris:  Didier. 

'rancts  Paeon  of  l  ernlam.  Realistic  Philosophj/  and  its  Ajc,  IJy 
Kuno  Fischer.  Translated  from  the  (lermau,  by  .lohii  Oxeii- 
lord.  8vo.  London :  I.-oimman. 


fiiK  controversies  wliich  liave  from  time  to  time  divided  meta¬ 
physicians,  res})ectin"  the  claims  of  Jhicon  and  Descartes,  do 
not  seem  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  Indeed,  will  they  ever  l)C 
settled  ?  We  doubt  it.  Four  hundn'd  years  ap^o,  university 
students  were  wont  to  draw  their  rapiers  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
>n  defence  of  either  Aristotle  or  Plato.  We,  the  jdiilosophcrs 
N.s. — VOL.  IV.  Y 
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of  the  ninett'ontli  century,  do  not  resort  to  voies  de  fait  as  the 
means  of  silencinj*:  our  oj)])onents ;  but,  under  ditiereni  names, 
it  is  still  the  same  discussion  which  is  j?oing  on,  for  whether  it 
Ik*  Aristotle  and  Tlato,  or  Hacon  and  Hescartes,  the  real  (|iu‘s. 
tion  in  dispute  is  the  following  one:  hence  do  our  ideas 

oriji^inate?  are  we  indebted  for  them  to  our  senses  alone  or  no  r 
Idealism  on  the  om*  hand,  sensationalism  on  the  other  :  such  are 
the  two  terms  of  the  argumentation,  such  arc  the  two  poles 
around  which  all  the  metatdiysical  evolutions  of  mankind  have 
taken  place. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  a  <’:rcat  reaction  towards  ideal- 
ism  set  in  throuj4:hout  tho  whoh*  of  KuroiK*.  The*  teachini^  of 
Messrs.  Koyer-Collard,  and  (\)usin,  in  1 'ranee,  and  of  Kant 
in  (lerinany,  had  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the  inlidelity  and 
mat(*rialism  of  the  last  century  ;  tlum  Descartes  was,  for  a 
short  tinu*,  reinstated  to  his  position  as  the  founder  of  modern 
philosojdiy.  Now,  it  is  (piiti*  dilferent  ;  with  tlu*  ^n*owlh  of 
positivism,  with  the  popularity  of  Feuerbach,  llruno  llauor, 
and  their  disciples,  Ikicoii  has  p^radually  been  reeoverin^  his 
lost  authority;  to  him  both  eritics  and  admirers  trace*  the 
earliest  manifestations  of  a  system  which  we  now  see  in  full 
luxuriance;  in  short,  the  author  of  the  “Novum  t)rjranuni” 
may  be  considered  as  the  j^od  of  contemporary  thinkers,  and 
M.  Aupiste  (V)mte  is  his  ])rophet. 

Under  these  circumstanees  we  arc  not  astonished  at  secini: 
new  niono^raphies  of  llacon  claiminji;  the  attention  of  the 
public;  works  bearinji^  the  names  of  Dr.  I'isclier  and 
Charles  de  licmusat,  woidd  at  all  times  be  entitled  to  the 
most  s(‘rious  consideration  ;  but  the  volunu's  now  before  us 
conn*  with  special  apropos^  and  we  shall  proceed,  without  any 
iurther  preface,  to  examine,  as  completely  as  we  can,  the  ihui- 
clusions  embodied  in  them. 

d'he  life  of  llacon,  which  forms  the  subject  of  M.  de 
Remusat’s  tirst  book,  is  now  so  well  known  that  it  need  not 
detain  us.  What  we  want  tf>  find  out  is,  his  tlioii<j;;ht,  his 
(hn'trine,  the  triu*  interpretation  of  those  views  which  not  Ion" 
since  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  Diderot,  and  the  indiji^nation  el 
Count  de  Maistre.  One  ])reliminarv  (piestion  arises  here. 
liow('ver,  which  must  be  disposed  of,  and  to  which  Or.  hischer 
su])])lies  a  siUisfactory  answer.  Some  persons  rep:rct  that, 
iK'in^  a  scientitic  character  of  the  tirst  ordc'r,  llacon  should 
liave,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  ambition  to  lead  him  away 
trom  the  rt'jvxse  of  a  sedmlar’s  life  to  the  turmoil  of  high  and 
intluential  otlice.  Yet, — 

“The  mislortune  was  his  doslinv,  and  likewise  the  destinv  of  hi> 
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science.  Not  only  he,  but  his  science  also,  was  too  ambitions,  too 
practical,  too  much  open  to  the  world,  to  bury  itself  iu  seclusion. 
To  ailvance  the  power  of  man  is,  on  one  occasion,  called,  by  Bacon 
himself,  the  hi»;hest  dei^ree  of  ambition.  And  this  ambition 
belom^ed  to  his  science ;  this  etlbrt  was  its  first  and  last  thoui^ht ; 
on  account  of  this  very  ambition,  Bacon  became  a  scientilic  character, 
llis  science  was  of  a  kind  that  could  not  endure  a  life  of  quiet 
retirement ;  it  would  rather  float  aloui^  the  stream  of  the  world  than 
remain  in  a  state  of  tranquil  and  secluded  coutem[)lation.  ‘  A  talent 
is  cultivated  iu  seclusion, — a  character  in  the  stream  of  the  world.’ 
To  adopt  tliese  words  of  (hlthe,  the  homo  of  Baconian  science  was 
the  scliool,  not  of  talent,  hut  of  character, — that  is  to  say,  it  was 
worldly  life  on  a  grand  scale.  To  this  his  [)hilosophy  and  all  his 
efforts  were  inclined.”* 

The  revolution  which  clo.sed  definitively  the  nu'diu'val  e])Och, 
must  be  complete,  and  its  prineiph's  are  inteiidi'd  to  modify 
even  the  most  trifling  forms  of  social  existence.  Such  is  the 
key  to  Bacon’s  whole  career.  Cloister-life  .seclusion,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Church,  was  the  only  ])ossihle  form  scholasti¬ 
cism  could  afh'ct ;  as  soon  as  a  blow  is  dealt  at  the  princi|)le  of 
authority,  metaphysics — that  great  tool  in  the  hand  of  the 
clergy — becomes  secular.  The  dnctorcs  (h(J)it(iiitiuni  in  the  paths 
of  ontology  mingle  with  the  world  ;  they  turn  soldic'rs,  like 
l)escart('s,  or  apply  themselves  to  statecraft,  like  Bacon.  Of 
course,  whilst  justifying  our  philosophc*r’s  consistent  j)lan  of 
bringiug  down  metaphysics  from  the  lofty  realms  of  abstruse 
s|)eeulation  to  the  circumstances  of  every-day  life,  we  do  not 
mean  in  the  slifjhtcst  detrrec  to  extenuati'  his  faults,  his  deliii- 
quencK's,  and  his  crimes,  as  a  statesman;  hut  we  think,  as  Dr. 
Fischer  does,  that  these  arc  easily  ex[)laiued  from  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  his  intellectual  nature. 

‘‘  riiere  is  no  chtsfic  morality ;  and  Bacon’s  moral  nature  was  as 
clastic,  as  facih',  as  complt‘tcly  dircett'd  towards  practical  cjids,  and 
as  compliant  with  circumstance.'^,  as  his  intidli'ct.  It  (piite  accorded 
'vitli  the  l\('y-not(5  of  his  individuality.  Ihaa*  is  the  percept il)!e 
harmony  of  ids  charact(*r,  which  has  ofum  esca[)(‘d  notice,  or  (.'is  in 
the  cast*  of  Mp.  Macaulav)  has  be(*u  missed  altogetluu’.  We  see 
>u  Bacon’s  moral  charact(*r,  as  comj)anMl  with  his  int(‘llect,  not  a 
distinct  h(*ing,  hut  only  the  shadow  of  his  individuality,  which  gn'W 
larger  as  its  suhstance  incrtaiscd  iu  j)ow(‘r  and  importance.  1‘daslic 
umrality  is  lax.  floral  virtiu?  demands,  above  everything,  a  firm, 
tough,  obstinate  pow(‘r  of  njsistance,  for  it  consists  in  a  victorious 
struggl(»  with  the  allurements  and  t(‘nq)tations  of  life.  If  tins 
power  ot  resistance  has  its  fulcnnn  in  tlu*  natural  disposition  ot  tlu' 
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indiviilual,  it  is  a  tak'nt.  Xow,  this  moral  talent  was  wanting  in 
Bacon’s  nature  ;  and  the  virtue  that  corresponds  to  it  was  tluavtore 
wantin"  in  his  life.  All  the  moral  blemishes  that  disfiu:un' his  life 
have  their  real  foundation  in  this  absence  of  virtue;  in  this  natural 
want  of  resisting  power;  in  that  mental  facility  which  such 

extraordinary  animation  to  his  screntifie,  and  so  Grievously  crippled 
his  moral,  enerGies.”* 

The  second  book  of  M.  de  jRemusat’s  volume  coiitaiiis  an 
excellent  analysis  of  Ibicon’s  principal  xvorks:  the“l)eAuG- 
inentis,”  and  the  ‘‘Novum  (IrGanum;’’  the  third  Giv(>s  ns  a 
critical  discussion  of  the  doctrines  embodied  in  these  works, 
and  of  the  leading  theories  with  which  the  name  of  the 
IhiGlish  ])hilosoplu'r  lias  always  been  associated.  In  the  tirst 
placi*,  M.  de  Uemusat  very  justly  notices  the  error  oi’  unfairness 
of  those  who  seek  in  Bacoirs  system  more  than  he  ])rofesHed  to 
give,  and  who  blame  him  for  teaching  a  dangerous  psy<*holoGv, 
whereas  his  object  was  to  leave  psychology  out  of  the  (|uesti()n 
altogether,  h'or  instance,  we  must  rcmembiu’  that  till  the 
time  of  Descartes,  the  ])riiiciplc  of  the  unity  of  tlu'  soul  was 
(juite  unknown,  and,  consecjuently,  it  would  be  calumniatinG 
llacon  to  accuse'  him  of  denying  the  existence  in  man  of  a 
distinct  s])iritual  ])rinciple,  merely  because  he  regards  the 
smsihh'  sofily  wdiich  he  supposes  to  bo  material,  as  the  ohjeet  of 
the  resean'hes  of  natural  philosophy,  whilst  the  IntcUhjmt  soul 
is  cognizable  only  by  divine  inspiration,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
lielp  of  theology.  It  seems  to  be  a  one-sided  and  imiKThvt 
view’  likewise,  which  lias  proclaimed  Bacon  as  the  chief  of  that 
schoed  of  philoso])hers  w’ho  adojd  for  their  war-cry  the  motto: 
“Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  sensu.” 


“  d’o  s])oal\  correctly,'*  says  M.  de  llemusat,  “  this  axiom  is  not  to 
he  found  in  Bacon,  lie  says,  indeed,  tliat  scii'iice  sliould  o[)cu  to 
hcrst'lf  a  track,  by  starting  from  the  tirst  perci'ptions  of  the  senses 
{onwis  via  usque  a  primis  sensuum  percepfiouihus  certu  ruffonc 
vtuujruda.—Aw^i.  Mag.  l>ra'f.  (len.).  He  adds,  that  unless  wc  are 
willingly  mad,  we  must,  in  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  draw  all 
our  observations  from  our  senses  (srusus^  a  quo  omuin  in  uafuraJihus 

pretnula  sunt,  nisi  forte  liheaf  insanire) . But  in  thi'  jaissaces 

lor  which  he  has  hi'cii  most  blamed,  lie  tri'ats  of  those  expi'i'iniental 
notions,  which  are  the  starting-point  of  all  the  phvsical  scii*nces.  It 
is  not  of  all  human  knowledge  in  itself,  it  is  not* of  all  the  ideas  ot 
the  human  mind,  that  he  wishes  to  speak.  Nav,  we  are  expressing 
two  facts,  entirely  dilferent  from  each  other,  it*  we  say,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  all  knowh'dgo  is  derived  from  experience;  or,  on  the 
other,  that  our  knowledge  is  derived  exclusivclv  fixmi  tlu'  dotn  ot 
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o\porlenco,  aiul  that  overvthiii^^  which  is  in  our  intellect  lias  pre- 
viouslv  been  in  our  senses.  Now,  Jhicon  has  not  maintained  the 
latter*  of  these  assertions;  he  has  not  even  quite  maintained  the 
fornuT;  he  admits  that  there  are  tacts  which  we  know  by  ins[)iration. 
On  the  subject  of  (hid,  the  soul,  and  morality,  he  perceives  in  the 
mind  of  man  a  light,  which  does  not  proceed  from  the  torch  of  sen¬ 
sation.  There  is  a  revelation  from  above ;  science,  like  the  waters, 
proeeeils  both  from  heaven  and  from  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  (Jod, 
sent  forth  at  the  beginning,  participates  in  no  wise  of  that  mud  from 
which  the  body,  and  sensibility  itself,  originate,  d'ho  soul,  which 
understands  and  reasons,  stands  to  the  soul  which  feels  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  heavens  to  the  earth.  Of  those  ideas  which  illumine 
the  soul.  Bacon  does  not  decide  that  they  are  not  innate,  and  the 
natural  light  which  we  possess  is  for  him  as  much  an  instinctive,  as 
an  ac(|iiir(‘d  knowledge.  When  he  says  that  the  excellence  of  the 
hiinian  soul  has  struck  evt'ii  sensationalist  philosophers,  he  certainly 
does  not  dest*rve  to  he  jilaced  amongst  tluon.  lie  separates  him¬ 
self  formally  from  tiu*  j)hilosophers, iunncnti  ticnsilnis^  minintr- 
qnc  diviui  (De  Aug.),  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without 
being  ahh‘  to  deny  that  of  tin'  juind.  If  he  tlesm’iht's  tin*  percf'ptions 
irom  without,  as  iieec'ssary  materials  towards  tin'  science  ot*  nature, 
he,  nevi'rtheh'ss,  supposes  a  gein'ral  seituice,  which  cannot  n'snlt 
altogether  from  ex[)erionce;  for  it  is  the  science  of  the  univer.sal, 

and  we  can  perceive  oidy  what  is  j)artieular . lie  goes  further 

still:  he  aHiiaus  in  the  human  mind  the  j)re-t‘xistenet?  of  a  primary 

seienct',  of  which  the  wrecks  aloin*  now  subsist . All  these 

ideas  would  not  be  very  comj)atihle  with  the  doctrine',  which  rej)re- 
sents  knowledge  and  sensatit)n  as  ideaitical  ;  and  although  Bacon  has 
neither  allinned,  nor,  perha[)s,  pcrcidved  this  incompatibility,  he 
should  have  the  henelit  of  it,  ainl  not  be  classed  amongst  the  sworn 
champions  ot'  the  philosophy  of  si'iisationalism.  Su[)posing  his  not 
being  a  sensationalist  were  an  act  of  inconsi.''ti'nev,  he  is  entitled  to 
tlu'  merit  of  it:  I  praise  him  foi’  hidng  less  consistent  than  Hobbes; 
he  was  all  the  freer  from  error.”* 

The  stat('Tnoiit  we  have  just  (pioted  is  a  very  fair  one;  and 
whilst  ju.stifying  Haeoii  ironi  the  re.sponsibility  which  the 
idcoloijuvs  of  the  last  century  would  have  fastciu'd  iij)on  him,  it 
nuniitains  him  in  his  position  as  one  of  the  greatest  ])hilo- 
^^ophers — as  a  leadt'r  and  pioneer  of  modern  thought.  If  we 
are  now  ask(‘d  still  wliy  Bacon  lias  heen  considered  the  father 
of  sensationalism,  we  shall  answvr,  that  it  is  hecause  within  the 
iiinit  ot  his  favourite  sciences,  he  assigned  to  the  method  he 
advocated  an  anthoi’itv  clos(*ly  horch'iing  upon  intallihility,  so 
that,  hlinded  by  the  suj)po.sed  virtue  he  saw  in  observation,  he 
extended  its  sway  even  beyond  the  boundaries  ot  natural 
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y\.  (le  Remusat  remarks,  tliat  tlio  groat  merit  of  tliis  division 
is  its  being  natural.  In  a  work  of  that  kind,  the  only  elioiee  is 
hctwecn  subject  and  object.  If  we  knew  all  that  can  be  known, 
the  classitication  of  the  sciences  according  to  tlieir  objects  would 
ho  the  most  perfect,  for  it  would  of  itself  iini)art  to  us  science; 
hut  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  supposing  wo  adopted  the  course 
we  arc  now  criticising,  we  must  lay  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge'  of  mapping  down  a  science  ever  liable  to  vai  iation  and 
improvement.  The  method  adopte'd  by  Racon  being,  on  the 
eontrarv,  constructed  upon  the  very  powers  of  tlu*  human  mind, 
is  ipso  facto  exempt  from  those  duct  nations  just  now  alluded  to, 
and  this  is  a  merit  which  compensates  for  many  difliculties  oi‘ 
another  nature.  It  is  true  that,  to  begin  with,  a  complete 
enumeration  of  our  faculties  is  by  no  means  easy,  ami  that  the 
arrangement  of  each  branch  of  human  knowh'dge  under  the 
one  or  the  otlier  of  these  faculties  is  not  (‘asy.  Does  history, 
for  instance,  belong  to  imagination  or  to  memory  ?  Is  poetry 
exclusively  an  imaginary  copy  of  the  world  ?  Tlie  mere  (‘luin- 
ciatioii  of  these  })roblems  shows  how  ditlicult  it  is  to  obtain  an 
exact  solution  of  tlu'm. 


In  the  meanwhile,  we  prefer  Dacon’s  scheme  as  perfected  by 
D’Alembert,  in  the  preface  to  the  Kneyeloi)a‘dia ;  and  we  are 
(|iiitc  willing  to  adopt  it,  with  M.  de  Riunusat’s  proviso,  that 
“elle  n’ajoute  rien  a  la  science,  et  ne  pout  etre  donnee  comme 
rexpression  d’un  systeme  qui  touche  au  fond  dcs  choses.”  Since 
the  times  of  the  English  philosopher  many  otlier  classitications 
have  been  proposed;  M.  (le  Ibunusat  (wamincs  tlnun  in  succes¬ 
sion,  remarking  more  particularly  on  llegi'l’s  theory,  that  in 
giving,  as  the  basis  of  his  ( VclojKcdia,  tin*  identity  between 
tliought  and  the  objects  of  thought,  the  (Jerman  thinker  was 
correct  thus  far,  because  tlu're  is  everywhere^  n/tif//,  althougli 
there  may  not  be  ideafitf/  oi'  substance.  “C’est  la,”  continues 
our  author,  “  le  principe  siqin^'ine  de  toute  ('ncyclojx'die  (‘omme 
de  toute  science,  et  Ton  no  pent  pivtendrc  (pi’il  ait  tout-a-tait 
echappe?  a  Dacon,  lorscpi’il  a  (lit  (jiu;  la  V(‘rit(‘  do  I’t'trci  et 
du  connaitre  ne  faisaient  qu’un,  et  lie  dideraient  ({uo  comme  le 
rayon  direct  et  le  rayon  r(‘d(*chi.”* 

The  whole  chart  of  human  knowledge  being  laid  down  Ix'fore 
us,  it  remains  that  we  should  be  providi'd  with  a  clue  to  guide 
us  through  the  labyrinth,  with  a  method  for  acquiring  the 
f^ciences,  now  duly  classitied  in  a  distinct  and  setth'd  order. 
Ihis  method,  this  clue,  is  induct  ion.  Induction  will  diH|)cl 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  and  clear  away  those  phantasms  which 
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are — 1st,  inlieiviit  to  liuinan  nature  {idola  tribrn);  3ii(l,  pcvu- 
liar  to  each  individual  {klola  specus)  ;  Jlrd,  introduced  and 
vulj:^arized  by  coiuniou  lan^uaije  {idola  foji) ;  and,  Itli,  coii- 
secnitt'd  in  the  tlieoiit'S  of  philosojdiers  {idohi  thnitri).  I’uit 
wliat  is  induction ‘r  Dr.  Fischer  here  will  furnish  us  with  a 
reply : — • 

“  Fverv  natural  phenomenon  is  presented  to  mo  inuh'r  cerlain 
fomlitioiis.  I'lie  point  therefore  is,  amoni;  the  various  data,  to  amT- 
tain  those  that  are  absolutely  ni'ci'ssary  and  essential  to  tlu*  pheno¬ 
menon  in  i|iiestioii;  so  that  it  would  not  he  possible  witliout  them. 

^  How  shall  1  lind  the  essential  eoi\ditions  ? '  That  is  the  ipu^stioiu 
and  tiu'  answer  is,  ‘  By  settini;  aside  whatev(‘r  is  non-essential  or 
ecmtini^ent.’  I'lu*  residue  of  the  data,  after  tht'  o[)eration,  will  niani- 
iestly  consist  of  those  thtit  are  t'sstmiial  and  true.  As  the  m'ctvssarx 
eomlitioiis  in  all  instaiu*es  consist  of  the  data  that  are  li't’t  afier  this 
dednetioii.  Bacon  terms  tlu'se  the  ‘  true  ditlerence’  {dilfermtia  vent) ; 
which  he  further  desi^^uates  as  the  fountain  of  thinujs,  operative 
natiin*,  the  forn>  of  a  <^iven  phenomenon.'^  .Vs  the  trui'  cuiUtan- 
plation  of  thinu;.s  is  the  pei\a*ptit)n  of  them  by  man  after  tin'  nanoval 
id  all  idols,  the  true  conditions  of  a  ])hen(>menon  are  those  that 
remain  after  the  diahiction  of  continLjencies.  Now  arisi‘s  tlu« 
question:  Vl low  shall  I  know  what  is  contingent?’  liie  discovery 
of  contini'encie.s,  and  the  si'paration  of  them  from  the  other  data, 
is  the  ri'al  pnrpo.se  and  aim  of  the  l^aconian  experience.  If  this 
|>rohlem  is  solved,  we  have  arrived  at  the  disiaTinnent  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  consequent Iv  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  law  itself,  or  the  interpret  at  io  naiurer. 

“  riH‘re  is  <mly  one  way  of  obtaining  the  solution,  vi/..,  the  eom- 
)>arlson  of  a  nninlv'r  of  similar  instances.  This  comparison  must  be 
of  a  Iwotold  kind.  In  the  lirst  })laee,  we  should  eonqhare  s<‘verai 
instaiua‘s  in  which  the  same  phenomenon  (heal,  for  instance)  occurs 
uiiiler  varii>ns  conditions;  then  with  these  instances  we  sluMild  eoiu- 
pare  lUhers,  when  under  similar  conditions,  thi*  same  pheiuMnencU) 
tloes  not  «)ecur.  'flu*  t’oriner  instances,  which  Ixicon  calls  ‘positive 
{instant iic  positinr  sire  noivenientes)^  arc  similar  with  respi'ct  to  the 
phenomi‘m>n  under  consiih'rat  ion  ;  the  latti'r,  which  ho  calls ‘negative 
{instant i(e  ne^atine  vet  contradict iv<F),  arc  similar  with  respect  to 
the  conditions.  \V  hat  is  I’tapiircd,  la.  retorc,  is  a  comparison  ot  the 
positive  instances  with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  negative,  llius 
it,  tor  instance,  heat  is  the  plu*nomenon  undt*r  considemtion,  the  sun 
that  givt*s  warmth  is  a  ]H)sitive  instance;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  nuxm  and  stars  that  give  no  warmth  are  negative.  l’rv>m  tlu* 
compari.son  of  them*,  it  is  clear  that  a  tvlestial  luminary  is  hv  no 
means  an  esm*ntial  condition  of  light,  'fhosc  conditions  alone  arc 
lu'ccssiiry  that  arc  connected  with  the  phcnomcnoii  in  everv  instance; 
tliosc  that  an*  not,  arc  meivlv  contiiiLrcnt.  'rhcrc  is  heat  connccttHl 
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with  tho  phonoinoiia  of  li^ht,  but  there  is  also  heat  vvitiiout  ]ii;ht,  a!ul 
li<»ht  without  lieat ;  lienee  liu:ht  is  not  an  essential  laet  of  heat.* * * § 
“Thus,  bv  aeeurate  aiul  Treiiuent  eoinparison,  non-essential  eon- 
(litious  are  deteet(‘(l,  and  hv  their  exclusion  {rrjrcfio)  the  essmitial 
coiulitions  are  attainc'd.  Thus  exjxu’ienci*  proceivls  from  fact  to  fact 
till  it  arrives  at  a  law — from  tlie  sinujular  to  the  universal.  It  con- 
tinns  fact  hv  experiment  ;  discoviu’s,  by  a  fittini;  comparison  of  facts, 
the  univtM’sal  law,  principle,  or  axiom,  by  which  the  ojuu’ation  of 
nature  is  j^uided.  Thus,  to  speak  in  the  manner  of  Bacon,  experience 
ascends  froin  the  experiment  to  the  axiom.”  t 


Our  readers  will,  we  lio])e,  excuse  the  leiii^tli  of  the  above 
(piotation,  on  account  of  the  suhji'ct  which  is  discussed  in  it, 
viz.,  the  inductive  method  which  has  protluced  in  scii'iice 
and  in  experimental  jihilosophy  all  the  results  now  availahli' 
for  the  juirpose  of  modern  industry.  “  L’analyse  (‘t  la  philo- 
sophie  naturelle,”  says  Laplace,  derivent  leiirs  plus  im- 
portantes  decouvertes  de  ce  moyi'ii  fecoml  (pie  Ton  noimne 
induction.  Xi'wfon  lui  est  rcah'vahle  di^  son  tln'otvine  du  hinonu' 
ot  du  principe  de  la  ^gravitation  universelle.”  ij;  Lord  Bacon 
has  been  much  praised  by  some  authors  for  having;  struck  out 
a  lUAv  path  far  from  the  worn-out  sylloj^istic  road,  and  for 
Iiaviiiii^  deniolishi'd  the  .Vristotelic  method.  ^1.  de  Ih'mnsat 
pr()ves,§  that  whatever  Batmn’s  claims  may  he  to  ori;;-Inality 
and  to  boldness,  liis  opposition  to  Aristotle  is  not  nearly  so 
irreat  as  Beid,  amongst  others,  would  have  it;  induction,  hidore 
Bacon’s  time,  was  known  and  acted  upon  ;  (h*cei‘o,  for  instance, 
savs,  that  Socrates  made  trreat  use  of  that  form  of  ar;rumenta- 
tion,||  and  Aristotle  himsidf  has  places!  induction  in  the  same 
nink  as  syllogism.  Tlie  scholastic  nu‘taj)hysi(n‘ans  are,  thi’ongh 
a  similar  mistake,  commonlv  thought  to  1)(‘  the  extdusive  cham¬ 
pions  of  syllogism  and  of  deductive  reasoning  : — 

“  But,  for  them,  as  well  as  for  everybody  cls(*,  syllogism  was 
simply  a  demonstrative  method  of  exjiosition  rathtu*  than  a  key  for 
discoveries;  only  thiw  abused  that  method,  and  lost  thmosclvi's 
ill  the  intinite  iliazes Of  deduction.  .\s  for  the  inductive  system, 
they  neglected  to  avail  tluMusclves  of  it,  Ic.ss  by  an  error  of  logic, 
than  because  tluy  souglit  from  authority,  not  Irom  observation,  the 
iiiuncdiate  principles  of  science.  Now  this  authority  was  nmlly  that 
ot  Aristotle,  and  Mhe  jiriucti  oi'  philosopluu’s,  tlu*  of  nature,’ 

^ays  Malebranche,  ‘  instead  of  cxj)laining  by  tht*  no'ans  ot  clear  and 
distinct  notions,  the  true  cause  of  natural  clfccts,  builds  a  h('athen 
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pliilosophy  upon  the  false  and  confused  ideas  supplied  bv  the  senses, 
and  upon  ideas  too  j^eneral  to  be  of  any  use  in  tlu*  search  atier 
truth.’  *  This  is  sound  criticism.  It  is  the  metaphysical  timdcncv 
of  Aristotle,  rather  than  a  false  and  incomplete  theory  of  induetioii, 
which  led  the  human  mind  so  lon^  astray  tar  from  the  road  to  dis- 
cowries;  and  when  llaeon  attacks  especially  the  ‘  Orujanon,’  and  the 
views  of  the  Staj;yrite  on  method,  experience,  and  tlu*  seekini;  of 
true  principles,  when  he  pretends  to  inaki*  the  rt'torm  of  philoso[)hv 
consist  e\clnsivt‘ly  in  the  substitution  ot  another  sysltun  of  lojjie, 
instead  of  tliat  taui^ht  by  Aristotle,  he  shows  himself  neither  just, 
exact,  dee[),  nor  even  orii'inal.”  t 


AVithout  further  attempting:  the  task  of  resculno:  the  fame 
t»f  Aristotle  from  Hacon’s  criticism,  without  discussino;  the 
resi)ective  claims  of  the  inductive  and  syllo«»istic  methods, 
we  shall  now  turn  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  works  of  l)r. 
hTscher  and  M.  de  Kemusat,  comprising  the  history  of  the 
influence  exercised  hy  llacon  upon  his  contempurarii‘s,  and  his 
siicc(‘ssors.  The  i(li'(f/ot/ues  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France, 
loudly  proclaimed  themselves  the  disciples  of  llacon  ;  and  when 
V(dtaire,  on  his  return  from  Fngland,  broug’ht  hack  with  him 
the  admiration  for  the  Finglish  philosopher,  which  Addison’s 
fri(‘nds  had  instilled  into  him  hy  the  ])erusal  of  the  “  Spectator,” 
all  the  infidel  trihe,  all  the  enci/clopaliateSy  who  aiini'd  at  raisini; 
up  till'  <;ross  id(d  of  materialism,  were  delighted  to  repeat  the 
assertion,  that  Ihicoii  “  est  le  pere  de  la  philosojdiii'  experi* 
mentah*.”^  D’Alemhert,  in  the  preface  totlie  “  Fncyclopcdic,” 
calls  him  “  le  jdas  grand,  le  plus  universel  et  h'  ])lus  chupient 
(h’s  philosophes.”  After  such  declarations  as  these,  we  need 
not  repeat  the  concert  of  praises  chanted  hv  Condillac,  ’riioinas, 
’furgot,  Condorcet.  AVe  shall  only  say"  that,  issuing  from  the 
li|)s  of  such  notorious  men,  these  j)raises  very*  soon  si'emed  (pies- 
tionahh'  to  thinkers,  who  watched  with  no  ill-grounded  anxiety 
the  development  of  a  destructive  sy’stem  of  jdiilosophv :  we  are 
less  surprised  at  reading  the  frantic  attacks  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre  upon  Ihicon,  when  we  know  that  Diderot,  ISaigeon, 
and  Fasalle,  seriously"  represented  the  Fnglish  philosopher  as 
an  atheist,  and  that  the  National  Convention  of  France  voted 
the  funds  necessary’  towards  the  translation  of  his  works, 
“  pour  hater  les  progres  de  la  philosojdiie  et  de  la  raison.” 

Tlie  latest  exponent  of  the  philosojdiy*  which  traces  its  origin 
to  llacon,  is  that  empiricism  sprung  in  (lermany’  from  the 
Hegelian  school,  and  in  France  from  a  reaction  against  the 
eidectic  doctrines  of  M.  Cousin  and  his  friends.  This  dangerous 


*  lU'cherch.,  vi.,  1.  f  R4:.imisat,  ))p.  314,  315. 
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svstom  is  attacked  by  ^1.  dc  llcmusat  with  no  nnsparinp;  hand, 
and  his  critique  of  Auji^uste  Comte’s  positirism  strikes  us  as 
one  of  the  best  ])arts  of  liis  excellent  book.  The  ambition  enter¬ 
tained  by  modern  French  enqurics  is  that  of  eliminating 
entirclv  religion  and  philosophy,  in  order  to  leave  nolhiiig  but 
science  behind.  However  complete  tlii‘  work  of  destruction  may 
he,  there  must  always  exist,  as  ^I.de  Kemusat  very  well  sliows, 
nrin’s  consciousness,  his  reason,  with  its  laws  and  its  princi[)les. 
Hence  a  science  of  man,  which  is  just  as  real  as  any  other 
science,  and  which  bailies  the  dissolving  efforts  of  the  whole  of 
the  ])ositivists  put  together.  Hence,  also,  the  merit  and  the  force 
of  that  doctrine  now  so  much  attacked,  which  makes  of  psy¬ 
chology  the  foundation  of  philosophy  : — 

“Tims  it  is  that  Descartes  is  the  foinulcr  of  modern  sciences.  In 
Ids  iiimiortal  co(/ifo,  ergo  sum,  lies  a  wliole  nudaphysical  world.  It 
scciiis  as  if  after  having,  through  desperate  n'solution,  thrown  t'verv- 
thing  overhoard  into  the  sea  of  doubt,  he  raisc'd,  like  anotlier  (^amoens, 
with  a  ])owerful  hand,  the  work  of  his  thoughts  above  the  angry 
waters,  and,  swimming  for  the  shore,  safely  placed  iq)on  the  solid 
rock  that  which  cannot  perish.”  * 

Dr.  Fischer,  far  fi*om  linding  fault  Avith  the  realistic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  our  own  dav,  is  disposed  to  adopt  it,  and  (daims  for 
Lord  Hacoii  the  honour  of  having  produced  Kant  and  Hegel. 
Nominalism,  sensualism,  materialism,  these  are  only  three  dif- 
Icrent  inoditications  of  one  and  the  same  system,  which  we  noAv  see 
resolved  into  realism.  In  creating  a  science  of  jmre  reason,  in 
isolating  the  lU'cessary  laws  of  thought,  Kant  has  reallv  opened 
the  wav  to  scepticism,  or  ri'diiced  man  to  the  other  alternative 
of  calling  in  the  data  of  experience  to  comph'te  the  notions 
which  we  derive  Irom  other  sources,  d’hus  it  is  that  from  a 
quasi-idealistic  system  have  sprung  conclusions  leading  din'ctly 
to  sensationalism. 

“  Bacon  sought  the  right  road  to  discover  the  ni'ccssary  laws  ot 
experience,  ami  discovered  transcendental  or  critical  philosophy. 
Bacon  asked  how  and  by  what  means  natural  phenomena  are  possibh*. 


gave  birth.”  f 


The  above  (piotations  will  make  it  (piite  ])lain  that  M.  de 
Kemusat  and  Ur.  Fischer  are  two  writers  who  appreciate  Irom 
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sonu'wluit  (llUbrout  standpoints  the  facts  wliich  a  careful  iiivcs- 
tip^ation  of  the  Uaconian  pliilosophy  lays  before  thoni.  They 
botli  a])[)eal  to  us  in  favour  of  the  Enp^lish  thinker,  but  the 
admiration  bestowed  by  the  one  is  much  more  (pialitud  thuii 
the  j)ane;^yric  delivered  by  the  otlicr.  In  point  of  style  llr. 
Ihscdu'r’s  v(>lume  seems  to  us  inferior  to  M.  de  llemusat’s.  The 
former  is  strictly  a  metapliysical  treatise  and  nothing  else  ;  tlie 
latter  begins  with  a  biography  of  Ikicon,  and  claims  attentiou 
as  much  on  the  score  of  its  literary  merits,  tis  it  does  lor 
the  amount  of  h'arning  it  displays.  In  fact,  M.  de  llemusat’s 
Vi*rv  first  asstu’tioii  in  his  preface  is,  tliat  if  woi’ks  on  the 
liistory  of  metajdiysics  liave  betui  hitlierto  so  little  ri'ad  (‘xcept 
by  stivnnts,  it  is  the  fault  of  tlie  liistorians  themselves.  “  Pour 
ecrir(‘,”  says  he,  “  Phistoire  de  la  philoso]>]iie  avec  uiu'  variete 
('t  un  mouviMiH'nt  qui  soutint  Patti'iition,  il  suflirait  p(‘ut-»'^ti<'  de 
se  rap}u*h‘r  da  vantage  (pihdle  est  line  liistoire.”*  In  conclusion, 
liowi'vcr,  botli  works  deserve  an  attentive  perusal,  and  will  add 
considerably  to  the  reputation  of  their  respective  authors. 


Aur.  IV.— THE  INDIAN  :\IUT1NV. 

1.  J;/  .\c(\)unf  of  thr  Mufinieti  in  Oudr,  and  of  (ho  Sin/r  of  t hr 
Lurk'noir  Ixosidniri/  :  with  .some  Observation  a  on  ftic  Condition  of 
the  Province  of  Ond(\  and  on  the  Cunsfs  of  the  Jlutini/  of  the 
/{ent/af  ^irntj/.  Py  ^lartiii  Ivichard  (lubbins.  boiidon : 

Pont  ley. 

-.  Personal  Jdvenfnres  duriioj  the  Indian  Jiebeflion  in  Itohileund, 
Fnt(eh(jhui\  and  Oude.  Py  Williaiu  lul wards.  London:  Smitli, 
IChlor,  C\). 

IL  Eofht  Months"  Cainpaiijn  against  the  Penf/al  Sepoi/  Jrnii/  diirun/ 
the  Mat  in  If  of  lNo7.  Py  Dolonel  Gcorgi*  Pourcbit*r.  London: 
Smith,  Ihdor,  Co. 


I  r  will  be  the  duty  of  some  future  historian  to  analy/e  the  mass 
t)f  evidence  accumulated  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  mutinies, 
and  ascertain,  as  tar  as  possible,  the  origin  of  that  tiery  tri:d, 
through  which  tin*  Pritish  power  has  been  ])assing  in  the  Last, 
during  the  lu'^t  tiltecn  months,  f  or  oiir.'<(dv<.‘s,  too  many  and 
CiUiilicting  feelings  are  ptudiaps  at  work  to  i»ermit  us  altogether 
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to  arrive,  witli  perfect  calmness  and  iini^ai'tiality,  at  a  eorre(‘t 
jjidjTincnt.  In  fact,  wo  are  too  interi  st(‘d  in  flie  mattt'i*  to  enable 
us  to  view  the  signal  catastrophe  witliout  a  bias,  prejudicial  to 
trutli ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  justly  fear,  that  sliould  we  at 
present  undertake  the  olHce  of  censor  or  advocate,  our  opinions 
would  oscillate  too  far  on  either  side.  It  must  be  left,  iiuh'cd, 
to  another  age  to  sift  the  false  from  the  true,  the  exaggerated 
troin  the  exact,  the  statement  of  the  intlamed  ])artisan  from 
the  narrative  of  the  simple  recorder  of  facts.  For  contemporary 
reviewers  of  passing  events,  it  must  sufllce  to  weigh  tlu'  accounts 
])laced  Ix'forc  them,  and  to  form  trom  such  sources  a  rapid 
estiiuate  of  tlie  scenes  they  have  eitlier  witnessed,  or  been  det'ply 
conceriK'd  in. 

To  aid  us  in  attaining  a  tohu-able  decision,  no  h'ss  tlian  three 
distinct  works,  written  by  persons  deeply  (‘onnected  with  the  lat(^ 
terrible  rebellion,  and  all  holding  high  positions  in  the  disturbi'd 
countries,  have  been  published  within  a  very  short  pc'riod.  Tiie 
first  which  a])pears  before  us,  An  Account  of  the  Mutinic's  in 
t)ude,”  by  Mr.  Gubbins,  comes  to  us  with  th(‘  weight  of  oflieial 
authority,  its  author  having,  during  tlie  cold  season  of  ISotl — 7, 
in  his  capacity  of  financial  coinmissiom'r  of  ( )ude,  eoinjdeted  a 
tour  through  the  whole  province,  with  the  very  obji'ct  of 
iiKpiiring  into  the  working  of  the  recent  setthmient  of  the  land 
rev(‘nuc.  This  view  of  the  mutiny  is  altogetlu'r  an  oflieial  oik', 
and  the  ‘‘greased  cartridges’’  tigure  largely  as  tln^  prlmum 
wohUe.  Ihit  by  the  side  of  this  volunu',  written  by  th(‘  coni- 
niissioncr,  we  have  another  by  31  r.  Mdwards,  of  the  Ilengal 
Givil  Service,  judge  of  Ilenares,  and  lat(‘  magistrate  and  collector 
of  Tnidaon,  in  Rohileiind.  This  gentleman  sees  the  cause's  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  arbitrary  and  tn'acherous  alienation  of  land, 
which,  according-  to  his  testimonv,  threw  his  own  and  nciirh- 
houring  districts  into  a,  state' of  com])l(‘t(*  disorganization.  He 
maintains  that  had  justice  been  meted  out  with  that  ('quifv 
which  is  the  boast  of  llritlsh  orators  and  legislators,  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  natives  would  not  have  been  h^st,  and  the  fearful 
harvf'st  which  was  eventually  reaped  would  never  have  been 
possible. 

“  By  fraud  or  chicanery,  a  vast  miinla'r  of  the  estate's  of  families 
of  rank  and  iniluence  liave  been  alienated,  <‘ither  wholly  eir  in  part, 
and  have  hee'u  purehaseel  by  new  men — ediicdly  traders  e)r  (Jova'iii- 
iiicnt  oilieials — without  charae*te?r  or  inllue'nce*  over  the*ir  tenantry. 
Tlu'se  men,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  we'n*  also  absentees, 
fearing  or  elisliking  to  reside  ein  their  purchase's,  where  the*y  were 
h»okt‘d  upon  as  inte'rle)pers  and  unwelcome  intruders.  I’lu;  ancie'iit 
proprietary  of  these  alienated  estates  were  again  living  as  tenantry 
on  the  lands  once  theirs  ;  by  no  means  re'conciled  to  their  change  of 
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position,  but  maintaining  their  hereditary  hold  as  strong  as  over  over 
the  sympathies  and  aft’ections  of  the  agricultural  body,  who  were 
ready  and  willing  to  join  their  feudal  superiors  in  any  attempt  to 
recover  their  lost  position,  and  regain  possession  of  their  estates. 
The  ancient  landed  proprietary  body  of  the  Budaon  district  were 
thus  still  in  existence,  but  in  the  position  of  tenants,  not  pro¬ 
prietors.  None  of  the  men  who  had  succeeded  them  as  landowners 
were  possessed  of  siiilicient  influence  or  power  to  give  me  any  aid  in 
maintaining  the  public  tranquillity.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  first 

1)eople  w  ho  came  in  to  me,  imploring  aid,  were  this  new'  pro])rietary 
)ody,  to  whom  I  had  a  right  to  look  for  vigorous  and  elfieient 
eflbrts  in  the  maintenance  of  order.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
really  could  control  the  vast  masses  of  the  rural  population,  were 
interested  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  disturbance  and  general 
anarchy. 

“  For  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  outbreak,  T  had  been 
puhlicly  representing  to  superior  authority  the  great  abuse  of  the 
power  of  the  civil  courts,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  thev 
decreed  the  sale  of  rights  and  interests  connected  w  ith  the  soil,  in 
satisfaction  of  petty  debts,  and  the  dangerous  dislocation  of  society 
which  was  in  consequence  being  produced.  I  then  pointed  out, 
that  although  the  old  families  were  being  displaced  fast,  we  could 
not  destroy  the  memory  of  the  past,  or  dissolve  the  ancient  con¬ 
nexion  between  them  and  their  people  ;  and  I  said  distinctly,  that  in 
the  event  of  any  insurrection  occurring,  we  should  lind  this  great  and 
influential  body,  through  whom  we  can  alone  hope  to  control  and 
keep  under  the  millions  forming  the  rural  classes,  ranged  against  us 
on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  with  their  hereditary  retainers  and  follo\vers 
rallying  around  them,  in  spite  of  our  attempts  to  separate  their 
intt*n*sts.  My  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  1  was  treated  as  an 
alarmist,  w  ho,  having  hitherto  only  served  in  the  political  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state,  and  being  totally  inexperienced  in  revenue 
matters,  could  give  no  sound  opinion  on  the  suljeet.  Little  did  I 
think  at  the  time,  that  my  fears  and  forebodings  were  so  soon  to  be 
realized.” 

Tho  attempt  to  sink  the  revolt  into  a  sepoy  mutiny,  if  we  are 
to  place  any  contidcncc  in  Mr.  Kdw’ards’s  narrative,  must  fall  to 
the  ground.  Here  were  evidently  inflammable  materials  at 
hand,  and  it  retpiired  the  ambition  of  no  Ciesar  or  Na])olcon  to 
seize  the  opportunity,  and  turn  it  to  his  advantage.  Without 
enumerating  the  other  causes  assigned — the  insubordination  ot 
the  native  regiments,  and  the  numerical  inferiority'  of  the 
Europeans — we  may  ea.sily  infer  that  the  whole  state  of  the 
country  was  rotten  to  the  core,  that  the  East  India  Company 
had  lamentably  failed  in  their  most  essential  duties  towards  the 
country’,  and  that  it  was  by’  the  rude  though  merciful  interjx)- 
sition  of  Divine  Trovidence,  that  the  two  hundred  millions  of 
neglected  human  beings  who  i)eople  this  vast  dominion,  were 
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thus  rescued  from  the  apathetic  control  of  the  Lcadcnhall  Street 
Directors. 

We  do  not,  however,  ip^nore  the  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Gubbins; 
for  valuable  it  is,  in  spite  of  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  its  semi¬ 
official  interpretation  of  the  causes  of  the  mutinies,  lie  reviews 
the  whole  subject  of  this  vast  (conspiracy  against  European 
power  and  civilization,  with  great  clearness  and  knowledge,  and 
helps  us  onward  towards  a  general  solution  of  its  origin.  To 
the  contemporary  reader,  his  narrative  is  most  interesting  and 
instructive ;  to  the  future  historian  of  these  national  troubles  it 
will  be  essential.  In  fiict  we  may  safely  say,  that  none  of  the 
volumes  which  have  yet  appeared  on  this  absorbing  subject,  are 
so  trustworthy,  so  full  of  important  information,  so  pregnant 
with  sound  reflections,  or  have  attempted  to  probe  the  “  fiery 
pestilence  so  deeply.  With  respect  to  Oude,  his  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowhnlge  are  altogether  exceptional.  Whilst 
making  his  official  survey  of  its  condition,  he  mixed  with  the 
people  in  a  most  familiar  and  friendly  way ;  he  exhibited  his 
contidence  in  their  good-will  and  loyalty  to  Hritish  sovereignty, 
by  entering  their  villages  alone,  or  accompanied  by  a  single 
horseman  ;  he  gossiped  with  the  natives  in  the  most  unassuming 
manner,  patiently  heard  their  griefs,  with  a  view  to  having 
them  redressed,  and  thus  inspired  them  with  a  spirit  of  reliance 
in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  himself  personally,  and  through 
him,  of  the  powerful  nation  ho  represenU'd.  Everywhere  on 
the  road  he  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  population ;  and  the 
narrative  that  he  has  laid  before  us,  suj)plies  us  with  a  very 
ample  and  vivid  picture  of  the  real  state  of  the  country  previous 
to  tlic  outbreak. 

Without  (piestioning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Oude,  without  iiupiiring  liow'  far  it  tended  to  weaken 
the  pow’er  of  the  East  India  Company  over  the  whole  country 
by  dividing  its  European  army,  never  augmented,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  existing  in  the  minds  of  any  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  this  province  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  frightful  disorganization.  The  court  was  corrupt  and 
profligate  in  the  extreme ;  from  the  king  dowunvards  through 
all  classes  of  officials  luxury  and  extravagance  everywhere  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  the  people  were  oppressed  and  tortured,  whilst  tfieir 
masters  revelled  in  idleness  and  debauch ;  the  anny  w^as  nothing 
better  than  a  legalized  band  of  brigamls ;  and  the  police  wlio 
existed,  or  ought  to  have  existed,  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  w  ere  under  the  direction  of  men  not  only  of  the  most 
auserupulous  character,  but  the  greater  part  of  whose  lives  had 
been  8j>ent  in  ])illaging  and  in  the  perpetration  of  every  kind  of 
vdlainy.  Looking  at  the  picture  of  tho  condition  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Oudc  previous  to  its  annexation  to  our  Indian 
empire,  and  what  it  subsetpiently  became  within  tlie  short  time 
it  fell  under  our  sovereign  control,  something  must  be  j)ardonod 
to  Mr.  Gubbins  if  he  did  not  see  all  those  instances  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  misrule  wdiich  served  to  keej)  alive  the  spirit  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and,  in  sjnte  of  the  generous  tliough  slow  efibrts  of  the 
llritish  in  the  direction  of  reform,  still  kept  alive  tlie  smouldering 
ashes  of  rebellion.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  most  active 
agents  of  the  great  mutiny  issued  from  Glide,  and  that  they 
were  the  paid  emissaries  of  tlie  dethroned  court  of  Lucknow. 
To  those  determined  to  undermine  European  influence  there 
were  many  weapons  at  hand  to  launch  against  us.  Amongst  the 
higli  caste  what  was  more  easy  than  to  excite  the  worst  iiassioim 
of  the  sepoys  by  preaching  up  the  doctrine  of  suttecism,  and 
denouncing  those  who  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  pure 
religion  had  endeavoured  to  8uj)press  itP  wliilst  nothing  could 
be  more  impious  in  the  ey’es  of  the  Ilrahmins  than  the  decrees 
which  had  been  issued  against  ceremonial  infanticide.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  determined  amongst  the  ambitious  and  dis¬ 
satisfied  native  chiefs,  especially  the  Mohammedan,  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  the  Feringhee,  what  pretext  could  serve  their 
purj)ose  better  than  an  appeal  to  the  superstitious  prejudices  of 
the  people?  And  the  people  throughout  llcngal  were  accord¬ 
ingly  appealed  to,  but  in  a  mysterious  manner ;  they  were 
taught  to  expi'ct  the  coming  of  some  great  event ;  they  were 
flattered  with  the  hope  of  some  vague  deliverance ;  and  though 
none  knew  what  it  was,  still  there  existed  suflicient  alarm  to 
unsettle  men’s  minds;  and  though  none  could  say  from  what 
quarter  the  apprehensions  arose,  they  felt,  like  persons  on  a 
sultry  summer’s  day,  that  there  was  a  storm  brewing  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  before  evening  it  would  burst  forth.  In 
the  district  of  Budaon  this  feeling  was  more  or  less  experienced. 

**  The  leaders  and  promoters  of  this  great  rebellion,  whoever  they 
may  have  been,  knew  well  the  inflammable  condition,  from  these 
causes,  of  the  rural  society  in  the  North-AVestern  IVovinces,  and 
they,  therefore,  sent  among  them  the  chupaties,  as  a  kind  of  fien* 
cross,  to  call  them  to  action.  These  cakes  passed  with  the  most 
amazing  rapidity  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  AN  lmr<^ 
they  came  from  originally  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  believe 
Barrackpore  was  the  starting-point,  where  large  masses  of  mutinous 
sepoys  were  congregated.  The  chupaties  entered  my  district  from 
the  adjoining  one  of  Shajehanpore ;  a  village  watchman  of  that 
place  giving  to  the  watchman  of  the  nearest  Budaon  village  two  of 
the  cakes,  with  an  injunction  to  make  six  fresh  ones,  retain  tvyo  tor 
his  ow*n,  and  give  the  others  to  the  watchman  of  the  next  villago, 
who  would  follow  the  same  course,  and  continue  the  manufacture 
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and  distribution.  I  truly  believe  that  the  rural  population  of  all 
classes,  amon^  whom  these  cakes  spread,  were  as  ignorant  as  I  was 
myself  of  their  real  object ;  but  it  w^as  clear  they  w’ere  a  secret  sign 
to  be  on  the  alert ;  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  through  them 
kept  watchful  and  excited.  As  soon  as  the  disturbances  broke  out 
at  Meerut  and  Delhi,  the  cakes  explained  themselves,  aud  the 
people  at  once  perceived  w  hat  was  expected  of  them. 

“  In  Budaon  the  mass  of  tho  population  rose  in  a  body,  and  the 
entire  district  became  a  scene  ot  anarchy  and  confusion.  The 
ancient  proprietary  body  took  the  opportunity  of  murdering  or 
expelling  the  auction  purchasers,  and  resumed  possession  of  their 
hereditary  estates.  The  danger  now*  is,  that  this  vast  mass  of  our 
subjects,  who  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  who  are  the 
real  thew’s  and  sinews  of  the  country,  will  never  consent  to  the 
restoration  of  a  (lovernment  to  power,  which  they  consider  treated 
them  with  harshness ;  whose  system  tended  to  depress  and  dispossess 
them,  and  wdiose  first  measures,  after  the  return  of  tranquillity,  they 
consider  must  be  to  put  back  the  auction  purchasers,  and  evict 
them.  1  feel  convinced  that  no  amount  of  tbree  will  restore  us  to 
power,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  some  measures  be  taken  for 
undoing  the  evils  of  the  past,  and  coming  to  some  compromise,  by 
which  the  old  families  may  be  reinstated,  and  their  sympathies  and 
interests  enlisted  on  our  behalf,  while  those  of  the  auction  pur¬ 
chasers  are  also  duly  cared  for.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  rural 
classes  would  never  have  joined  in  rebelling  with  the  sepoys,  whom 
they  hated,  had  not  these  causes  of  discontent  already  existed. 
They  evinced  no  sympathy  whatever  about  the  cartridges,  or  Hour, 
said  to  be  made  of  human  bones ;  and  could  not  then  have  been  acted 
upon  by  any  cry  of  their  religion  being  in  danger.  It  is  cjuestions 
involving  their  rights  and  interests  in  the  soil  and  hereditary 
holdings,  invariably  termed  by  them  as  ‘jan  se  azeez,’  'dearer 
than  lifcy  which  excite  them  to  a  dangerous  degree.” 

The  "  inflammable  materials  ”  w’ere  evidently  strewn  through¬ 
out  the  country,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edwards,  by 
the  rapacity  or  misgovernment  of  its  rulers.  A  slight  spark 
was  sufficient  at  any  moment  to  ignite  them,  and  rapidly  create 
a  devastating  conflagration  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Not  only  were  genuine  pretexts  at  hand  with 
which  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  rebellious  and  mutinous : 
the  most  exaggerated  and  ridiculous  rumours  were  circulated, 
and  implicitly  believed  in.  It  was  thus  currently  reported  that 
With  a  view  of  destroying  caste,  as  they  had  put  down  suttceism 
and  infanticide,  the  British  Government  had  freighted  vessels 
With  bone-dust,  to  be  mixed  with  the  bread  and  sweetmeats  of 
the  natives ;  and,  to  give  a  deeper  colour  and  aspect  of  truth¬ 
fulness  to  the  rumour,  it  was  added  that  the  ships  had  arrived, 
that  lioatloads  of  this  contaminating  stuff  w’ere  on  their  passage 
'ip  the  rivers,  and  even  that  quantities  had  already  secretly 
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been  placed  in  the  common  stores.  At  one  station  the  sepoys— 
for  it  was  they  who  were  principally  tampered  with— flung 
away  their  food  in  disgust,  refusing  to  taste  it.  On  being  asked 
the  reason,  they  replied  that  two  camel-loads  of  bone-dust  had 
entered  the  station  the  day  before,  and  they  knew  the  object 
was  to  make  them  eat  it  in  their  food.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
camels  alluded  to  had  brought  only  ammunition,  and  this  the 
angry  llrahinins  might  easily  have  tested,  had  not  an  evil  spirit 
created  a  feeling  of  alarm,  distrust,  and  vindictiveness  in  their 
hearts.  The  “  greased  cartridges  ”  was  but  another  symptom  of 
the  same  epidemic.  The  story  propagated  by  the  ex-king  of 
Oude  and  the  myrmidons  of  his  court,  was  readily  received.  Mr. 
Gubbins  illustrates  the  mischief  created  by  these  rumours  in  the 
following  anecdote : — 

“  While  the  cartridges  were  being  made  up  in  the  presidonev 
arsenal,  a  low  caste  clasky  employed  in  making  them,  asked  water  of 
a  high  caste  Hrahmin  sepoy.  The  latter  indignantly  refused,  for  the 
act  would  have  involved  a  breach  of  caste.  ‘  Oh,’  rejoined  the  low 
caste  man,  ‘  you  need  not  be  so  particular,  for  you  will  all  of  you  soon 
have  no  caste,  when  you  come  to  put  pig  and  bullock  fat  in  your 
mouths.*  ** 

However,  such  pretexts  as  the  “greased  cartridges**  and 
the  “  bone-dust  **  must  be  regarded  simply  as  diagnoses  of  the 
disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself.  Discontent  was  prevalent 
even  where  the  “  greasi^d  cartridges  **  did  not  ponctrato.  The 
domestic  servants  of  officials  were  dissatisfied,  and  credited  any 
kind  of  rumour  which  fostered  their  discontent.  The  real  causes 
of  the  mutiny,  then,  we  suspect,  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere, 
and  on  this  subject  we  shall  have  2)resently  to  speak  more  at 
large. 

Mr.  Gubbins*s  work,  we  should  observe,  is  not  simply  an  essay 
on  the  “  Causes  of  the  Mutiny.**  He  took  an  active  j)art  in  the 
defence  of  Lucknow,  and  his  name  is  intimately  associated  with 
that  long  and  heroic  struggle.  At  the  first  announcement  of 
the  outbreak,  shrewdly  foreseeing  to  what  an  extent  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  develope  itself,  he  converted  his  own  residence 
into  a  fortress,  and  persuaded  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  permit  a 
detachment  of  Europeans  to  garrison  the  Residency.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  native  character  enabled  him  to  raise  levies  which 
remaiiKHl  faithful  to  us  during  the  whole  siege,  and  scarcely 
was  a  military  opt'ration  projected  but  Mr.  Gubbins  took  a 
prominent  share  in  it.  His  house  was  repeatedly  attacked,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  gallantry  of  its  defenders,  its  assailants 
were  us  repeatedly  repulsed.  The  hazardous  and  wearying 
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character  of  the  defence  may  best  be  illustrated  by  the  following, 
which  occurred  on  the  21st  of  July  : — 

“  They  had  discovered  our  weak  side,  and  crowded  in  large 
numbers  into  the  younger  Johannes’  house  and  adjacent  buildings  ; 
and  into  the  (loiinbah  lines.  They  proceeded  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
wall  of  this  latter  enclosure,  and  entered  the  narrow  lane  which 
skirted  our  compound  on  that  side.  A  screen  of  canvas  now  only 
separated  them  from  our  position,  for  the  enclosing  wall  was  so  low 
that  an  easy  jump  would  have  cleared  it.  I  was  on  the  roof  of  the 
outhouses,  at  the  soutli-w’est  angle,  when  Lieutenant  Jlardinge  sum¬ 
moned  me  to  the  defence  of  the  lane.  I  at  once  comprehended  the 
danger,  and  hurried  to  the  single  loophole  by  which  the  lane  was 
commanded.  Fortunately,  the  lire  from  it  completely  enfiladed  the 
lane,  except  where  two  projecting  pillars,  which  supported  a  pillar 
underneath  (Irant’s  bastion,  interrupted  its  line.  No  sooner  did  the 
enemy  see  me  at  this  post  than  some  ran  back,  while  a  number  took 
shelter  behind  the  portico  pillars,  and  from  which  their  muskets  pro¬ 
truded.  The  projecting  muzzle  of  my  rille  prevented  their  leaving 
their  cover,  and  without  doing  so  they  could  not  reach  me,  but  dis¬ 
charged  their  muskets  at  an  angle  harmlessly.  At  my  right  hand 
was  a  largo  loophole,  which  it  was  necessary  to  close.  A  private  of 
the  32nd,  who  joined  me,  creeping  on  hands  and  knees  along  the 
roof,  brought  some  boards,  with  which  the  opening  was  (|uickly  bar¬ 
ricaded.  And  only  just  in  time  ;  for  the  enemy  outside  lired  heavily 
upon  the  spot,  and  more  than  one  bullet  fell  at  our  feet,  hot  and  flat¬ 
tened,  from  the  screen  which  we  had  put  up.  The  enemy  outside  now 
began  to  throw  over  pickaxes  and  shovels  to  those  beneath  the  por¬ 
tico,  and  our  position  became  critical.  Had  they  made  a  hole  into 
Grant’s  bastion  and  poured  in  through  it,  our  post  might  have  been 
taken.  At  this  moment  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  European  behind  me, 
and  addressing  the  party,  without  turning,  begged  that  the  wall  in 
rear  of  the  mutineers  might  be  loopholed,  and  musketry  opened  u[)on 
them.  The  ])erson  was  Major  Banks.  He  a[)proached  my  post  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  while  looking  out  incautiously,  received 
a  bullet  through  the  temples.  I  heard  the  heavy  fall,  and  turned  for 
a  second.  He  was  dead  ;  he  never  moved,  and  1  resumed  my  guard 
over  the  enemy.  Long  was  1  kept  there,  firing  on  every  one  who 
showed  himself,  from  two  double  rifles,  which  were  loaded  for  me  by  a 
faithful  chuprasie  at  my  side.  After  the  lapse  of  two  hours  assist¬ 
ance  came.  A  mortar  was  brought  down  and  opened  on  the  enemy. 
The  shells  passing  close  over  our  heads  burst  among  the  crowds 
below,  while  we  threw'  ourselves  flat  along  the  parapet.  The  enemy 
soon  fled,  those  detained  beneath  the  porch  springing  across  the  lane 
With  the  speed  of  lamplighters.  As  they  made  off,  a  heavy  fire  w’as 
opened  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  brigade  mess.  1  did  not 
get  dow’n  from  my  post  till  late  in  the  afternoon :  and  then  Major 
Banks’  body  was  removed.  It  was  buried,  as  was  usual  with  us,  the 
*anie  night,  sewn  up  in  a  white  sheet.  Since  the  deaths  had  become 
Duinerous,  coffins  had  not  been  used  (we  had  not,  indeed,  the  means 
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of  making  them)  ;  but]  the  bodies  used  to  be  sewn  up  iu  sheets,  or 
bedding,  and  several  were  committed  to  the  ground  iu  the  same 
grave.” 

Edwards’s,  as  well  as  Colonel  Bourchier’s  work,  is  more  a 
personal  narrative  than  a  historical  document.  The  former  was 
a  magistrate  and  collector  at  Budaon  in  Rohilcund.  II is  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant 
one,  as  ho  was  the  sole  European  officer  in  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  and  had  a  lawless  population  of  no  loss  than  1,100,000 
under  liis  surveillance.  Fortunately  he  liad  sent  away  his 
wife  and  child  to  Nynee  Tal,  a  place  of  comparative  safety,  and 
had,  therefore,  only  his  own  personal  security  to  look  after, 
when  he  was  infonned  by  a  short  note  from  Mr.  Campbell,  the 
joint  magistrate,  that  the  gaols  had  been  broken  o})en,  and  that 
among  the  escaped  convicts  was  a  notorious  villain,  Nujjao 
Khan,  who  was  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  having 
attempted  the  life  of  another  magistrate.  The  narrative  of 
Mr.  l^Mwards’s  sufferings  and  escape  is  full  of  interest,  and  illus¬ 
trates  the  career  of  those  who,  flying  into  the  jungle,  depended 
upon  the  natives  for  protection  and  subsistence.  It  tells  many 
a  |)ainful  tale ;  but  it  also  exhibits  a  man  patient  under  adver¬ 
sity,  and  looking  to  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all  for  guidance  and 
support.  !Mr.  Edwards,  on  leaving  his  once  happy  home,  first 
made  for  Futtehgliur,  where  he  found  several  English  families; 
but  tliis  fort  was  so  beset  with  mutinous  battalions,  that  he  felt 
it  prudent  to  withdraw.  In  vain,  however,  did  he  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  majority  of  the  others  to  follow  his  example. 
They  determined  to  remain,  although  the  peril  w  as  imminent ; 
and  their  miserable  destmetion  is  no>v  matter  of  history.  The 
next  station  in  whicli  Mr.  Edwards  found  a  temporary  sliolter 
was  I)hurum|)ore ;  but  owing  to  the  mutiny  of  the  41st  and  10th 
Native  Infantry,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  friend  ^Ir. 
l*robyn  and  family,  consisting  of  four  children,  to  a  small  vil- 
lage  across  the  Kamgunga,  under  the  doubtful  protection  of 
llurdeo  Buksh,  a  wealthy  proprietor,  where  they  experienced 
everv  kind  of  discomfort  in  a  miserable  outhouse.  Here,  too, 
the  little  partv  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by 
rumours  that  tlie  mutineers  were  on  their  track,  and  that  largo 
sums  of  money  had  been  offered  for  their  heads,  and  that  even 
their  present  protector  could  not  much  longer  shield  them  from 
liarm.  hat  added  to  the  distress  of  their  situation  was,  that 
they’  could  distinctly  hear  the  firing  at  Futtehgliur,  and  in 
other  dirtKJtions,  and  the  suspense  of  those  moments  became  fear¬ 
fully  painful.  On  more  than  one  occasion  they  had  to  make  instant 
preparations  for  a  start ;  and  once  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
the  deeper  recesses  of  the  jungle  for  safety.  The  weariness  and 
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misery  of  such  journeyings  is  well  described  in  the  following 
extract : — 

“  The  road  leading  to  the  llamgunga  from  the  village,  was  one 
mass  of  mud  and  water ;  poor  Mrs.  Probyn  was  scarcely  able  to 
wade  through  it,  and  we  could  afford  her  but  little  assistance.  We 
had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  in  the  direction  of  the  boat,  when  a 
breathless  messenger  met  us  from  Dhurumpore,  telling  us  to  turn 
back  at  once,  and  proceed  to  a  village  beyond  Kussowrah  instead  of 
to  the  boat ;  as  the  sepoys  were  in  full  march  from  Futtehghur  to 
attack  Dhurumpore,  and  that  Ilurdeo  Buksh  had  gone  out  to  meet 
them  with  his  people.  We  returned  back  in  accordance  with  these 
orders;  every  moment  expecting  to  hear  the  firing  commence. 

“  We  had  gone  about  three  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  village 
indicated,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a  second  messenger  from 
Dlninimpore,  ordering  us  back  to  the  boat ;  as  the  sepoys,  who  had 
advanced  some  way  towards  Dhurumpore,  had  retreated,  and  were 
reported  to  bo  re-crossing  the  Ganges.  Accordingly  we  again 
retraced  our  steps,  and  stopped  half  an  hour  in  Kussowrah  to  rest ; 
as  Mrs.  Probyn,  who  had  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  shown 
the  most  patient  fortitude,  was  very  much  exhausted,  and  her  clothes 
saturated  with  wet  and  mud.  We  were  not  allowed  to  remain  long, 
but  were  ordered  off,  as  we  thought  finally,  to  embark  in  the  boat. 
God  mercifully,  how'ever,  ordered  it  otherwise. 

“  When  about  half-way  between  Kussowrah  and  the  river,  we  held 
a  consultation  together  ;  it  was  determined,  as  a  last  resource,  that 
Probyn  should  go  on  ahead  of  us,  try  to  get  across  the  river  to 
Dhurumpore,  and  procure  an  interview  with  Ilurdeo  Buksh ;  as  wo 
thought  that  by  so  doing,  he  might  prevail  on  him  not  to  expose  us 
to  a  cruel  death  by  sending  us  down  the  river  without  a  guard,  and 
with  boatmen  who  would  certainly  desert  us.  Ho  started ;  and 
Mrs.  Probyn,  the  children,  Wuzeer  Singh,  and  I  followed,  and  after 
much  fatigue  reached  the  bank  of  the  llamgunga.  We  were  dis¬ 
mayed  at  finding  the  stream,  instead  of  being  in  flood  as  we  expected, 
a  mere  thread  ;  so  that  the  villagers  on  either  bank  could,  without 
much  difficulty,  reach  the  boat  with  their  matchlocks  as  it  passed 
down,  and  destroy  us.  No  boat,  how’ever,  was  on  the  bank,  which 
was  one  mass  of  thick  mud.  A  log  of  wood  furnished  a  seat  for  Mrs. 
Probyn,  who  was  by  this  time  much  exhausted ;  and  a  cloth  was 
spread  for  the  children  on  the  driest  spot  we  could  find,  where  they 
slept  in  their  innocence  as  soundly  and  securely  as  if  they  had  been 
in  their  beds. 

“  In  this  position  we  remained  for  about  an  hour,  and  were 
expressing  our  surprise  that  Probyn,  who  had  crossed  the  river  at 
the  ferry,  was  so  long  in  rejoining  us ;  when  wo  were  hailed  by  a 
man,  wlio,  we  saw'  by  the  moonlight,  w  as  approaching  us  from^  some 
distance  down  the  stream.  He  proved  to  be  the  connexion  ot 
Hurdeo  Buksh  who  had  visited  us  w'ith  the  ‘collector*  some  days 
previously,  and  w’e  augured  no  good  from  his  appearance.  On  this 
wcasion,  however,  he  agreeably  disappointed  our  forebodings ;  for  he 
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fi^ave  us  the  welcome  order  to  go  back  to  Kussowrali,  and  tliere  await 
further  instructions.  AVe  accordingly  set  out :  1  took  one  of  the 
children  (Leslie)  on  my  back,  and  carried  in  my  arms  my  poor  little 
friend  the  baby  :  now ‘  poor*  no  longer ;  for  he  is  ‘before  the  throne 
of  (yod,*  who*^  has  called  him  to  Jlimself.  We  met  one  of  the 
Thakoors,  who  lent  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Probyn :  she  being  too  much 
fatigued  to  proceed  without  his  lielp.  We  reached  our  old  (piarters 
about  3  A.M.,  soaking  wet,  and  thoroughly  worn  out;  as  we  had  been 

movin"  almost  continuouslv  from  G  p.m.  Jn  about  an  hour  after  our 

-  • 

arrival,  Probyn  joined  us.  lie  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  see 
llurdeo  Puksh,who  was  at  first  displeased  at  Ids  unex})ected  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  after  Probyn  had  explained,  was  very  gracious,  and 
assured  him  that  for  the  present  he  would  abandon  all  intention  of 
sending  us  down  the  river.  We  then  joined  in  ])rayer  and  thanks¬ 
giving  to  God  for  1 1  is  gracious  interference  in  our  behalf,  in  thus 
delivering  us  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  from  this  immiiu*nt  danger; 
entreating,  at  the  same  time,  His  guidance  and  protection  for  the 
future.” 

And  again : — 

“  On  Saturday  the  2()th,  we  heard  that  we  might  return  at  night¬ 
fall  to  Kussowrah.  A  boat  was  in  the  afternoon  sent  to  take  olf 
Airs.  I’robyn  and  the  children  ;  for  the  waters  were  now  deep  enough 
between  Dhurumpore  and  Kunjepoorah.  An  elephant  was  also  scat 
to  assist  in  carrying  us  off.  The  Probyns  went  in  the  boat,  and  1 
and  Wuzeer  Singh  on  the  elephant.  This  was  the  first  time  1  had 
ever  ridden  one  of  these  animals  astride  and  barebackeil,  and  as  we 
had  to  go  through  deep  water  and  mud,  half-wading,  half-swimming, 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  stick  on.  We  felt  it  a  more  blessed  deliver¬ 
ance  g(*tting  away  from  Kunjepoorah,  and  were  really  in  a  state  of 
cheerful  excitement  on  reaching,  about  D  p.m.,  our  old  cpiarters. 
where  we  were  received  by  Kussuree.  The  place  had,  immediately 
on  our  di'parture,  and  until  within  a  few  hours  before  our  return, 
been  occupied  by  the  cattle,  so  our  <juarters  wert'  as  filthy  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  wluMi  we  first  came  to  them  from  Dhurumpore ;  but 
filthy  as  they  were,  we  looked  upon  them  as  most  comf\)rtable  and 
commodious,  after  our  sutferings  during  the  ])rovious  fortnight  at 
Kunjepoorah. 

“  fhe  poor  little  baby  was  by  this  time  much  exhausted,  and 
breathing  very  hard.  His  mother,  whose  unceasing  care  and  devo¬ 
tion  had  been  the  means  of  keeping  him  alive  hitherto,  jirocim'd 
utter  much  dilHcultv  some  hot  water  for  a  warm  bath  for  him,  which 
seemed  to  restore  him ;  she  then  laid  him  down  on  a  charpoy  and  lay 
down  beside  him.  She  was  perfectly  exhausted,  having  had  no  rest 
for  several  nights  previously,  during*  which  she  had  to  keep  him  in 
her  arms,  and  she  soon  feel  asleep.  1  was  Iving  down  at  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  suddenly  missing  the  heavy  breatiiing,  went  uj)  to  the  bed 
to  look  at  the  child  ;  ail  was  still,  and  the  little  spirit  had  fled.  1 
woke  up  the  parents,  who,  although  in  deej)  grief  at  losing  their 
sweet  child,  felt  thankful  that  its  death  had  been  natural,  and  hot  b} 
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the  hands  of  assassins.  "We  all  knelt  down,  and  prayed  beside  the 
little  body  ;  and  then  1  went  out  with  Wuzeer  Singh,  about  2  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  to  look  for  a  dry  spot  where  we  might  dig  a  grave 
for  him.  This  was  a  matter  of  some  diliiculty,  but  at  last  we  found 
a  spot  under  some  trees,  which  was  not  inundated,  nor  likely  to  be 
so.  AVhen  all  was  prepared,  the  poor  father  took  the  little  body, 
wrapped  in  a  sheet,  in  his  arms,  and  Mrs.  Probyu  followed,  leaning 
on  my  arm. 

“  \Ve  had  some  difKculty  in  getting  through  the  cattle  which  were 
|)enned  in  the  enclosure.  I  read  a  few  sentences  of  the  burial  ser¬ 
vice  over  him.  There  was  no  time  for  more,  as  day  was  fast  break¬ 
ing,  and  we  dare  not  be  seen  beyond  the  village  in  the  daylight ;  so 
we  laid  him  in  his  little  resting-place,  ‘  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to 
ashes,  in  sure  and  certain  hope,’  and  hastily  covered  him  in.  1 
almost  envied  his  quiet  rest.” 

Fortunately,  they  knew'  where  to  look  for  healing  consola¬ 
tion  : — 

•  “()ur  morning  service  to-day  was  one  of  peculiar  solemnity  ;  for 
we  knew  not  how  soon  our  own  fate  might  be  the  same  as  that  of 
those  dear  friends  and  acquaintances  so  lately  with  us  in  health  and 
vigour,  and  who  we  had  too  much  reason  to  fear  had  all  been  mas¬ 
sacred.  In  the  midst  of  this  depn'ssion,  the  rellectiou  came  upon 
me  with  a  peculiar  soothing  and  strengthening  power,  that  the 
petition  in  the  Litany — ‘  That  it  might  please  (Jod  to  succour,  help, 
and  comfort  all  that  are  in  danger,  lu'cessity,  and  tribulation,’  w  hich 
we  know'  would  be  offered  in  earnestness  on  this  day  for  us  by  our 
beloved  relations  and  friends  wherever  they  were,  and  by  thousands 
of  God’s  servants  throughout  the  earth,  would,  no  doubt,  go  up  with 
acceptance,  and  that  we  would  yet  be  saved  and  be  reunited  to  our 
people.  The  intimation,  also,  in  the  11th  of  Hebrews,  that  some  ot 
God’s  people  through  faith  had  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
seemed  to  be  lit  up,  as  it  were,  with  a  gleam  of  light  as  1  read  it. 
If  they  had  been  thus  saved,  why  might  we  not  hope  to  be  so  also  ? 
ilie  arm  that  saved  them  was  not  shortened  that  it  could  not  save 
us,  and  the  ear  that  heard  and  answered  their  prayers  was  equally 
open  and  ready  to  receive  ours,  offered  as  they  were  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  same  Saviour  and  all-powerful  Advocate.  Aln'ady 
has  the  promise,  ‘  I  will  be  w  ith  him  in  troubh*  and  w  ill  deliver  him,* 
been  fulfilled  so  singularly  in  niy  own  case,  that  surely  it  does  not 
now  become  me  to  doubt.  My  heart  was  thus  raised  from  the 
borders  of  despair  to  nearly  an  assured  hope  and  almost  to  cheer¬ 
fulness.” 

Eventually  Mr.  Edw'ards,  Mr.  Frobyn,  and  the  two  children — 
two  had  drooped  and  died  from  the  excess  of  their  privations — 
were  enabled  to  drop  down  the  river,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Cawnpore,  not,  however,  w  ithout  passing  through  many  dangers, 
ttud  eluding  them  in  a  most  providential  maimer.  At  Caw'iipore 
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they  joined  the  European  company,  and  found  ultimate  security 
at  Allahabad. 

In  Colonel  llourchier’s  work,  we  have  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  volumes  of  either  Mr.  Gubbins  or  ^Ir.  Edwards.  He  dives 
into  no  profound  theories,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
mutinies.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  views  the  whole  atfair  with  a 
soldier’s  eye ;  he  looks  at  the  outbreak  as  a  magistrate  would  a 
city  riot,  and  attributes  it  to  a  deficiency  in  the  police,  or  rather 
military,  force  of  the  country.  The  late  lamented  General 
Nicholson  was  of  the  same  opinion.  “Neither  greased  cartridges, 
the  annexation  of  Oude,  nor  the  paucity  of  European  olticers 
were  the  causes,”  observed  this  gallant  soldier,  who,  it  must  ha 
admitted,  was  admirably  acquainted  with  the  native  character. 

“  For  years  1  have  watched  the  army,  and  felt  sure  they  only 
want('d  the  opportunity  to  try  their  strength  with  us.” 

When  the  disturbances  commenced  in  Hongal,  Colonel 
Hourchier  was  stationed  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  energetic  Sir 
♦lohn  Lawrence  at  once  took  measures  for  the  security  of  his  own 
province,  and  organized  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  distri'ssed 
Euroi)can  regiments  beyond  the  frontier.  A  moveable  column 
wiis  formed,  to  which  Colonel  Pourchier  w^as  attached,  and  this 
agile  band  patrolling  the  country  with  startling  rapidity, 
crushed  the  incipient  mutiny  wherever  it  reared  its  pestilential 
head. 

How  many  of  the  massacres  which  took  place  might  have 
been  spared,  but  for  the  infatuation  of  the  officers  in  command 
of  native  divisions.  “  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  revolution,” 
remarks  the  colonel,  “  seems  more  wonderful  than  the  temper 
evinced  bv  every  ofiiccr  of  the  native  army,  if  you  only  hinted 
at  the  probability  of  hui  corps  going  wrong;  while  the  same 
man  would  willingly  allow  that  no  other  was  safe.”  Thus  the 
truthlulness  of  the  old  adage,  “  Eyery  crow  thinks  its  own  baim 
the  whitest,”  was  fully  yerified.  Take,  for  example,  the  affair 
of  Sealkote.  To  raise  the  moveable  column  that  was  to  patrol 
the  Punjab,  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  the  Kuroi)ean  troops 
from  this  station.  Sir  John  Lawrence  implored  Brigadier  Brind 
not  to  fancy  that  the  political  horizon  was  growing  clearer; 
adding  that  the  interests  of  individual  stations  must  not  be 
allowt'd  to  interfere  with  the  salvation  of  the  country.  Yet  even 
with  this  warning,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sarv  to  disarm  the  tr(X)ps  at  Mean  Meer,  the  4Gth  Native  Infantry 
and  a  wing  of  the  9th  Cavalry  remained  armed  at  Sealkote, 
until  after  tho  withdrawal  of  the  European  troops,  when  to 
disann  them  was  possible.  What  a  commentary  might  be 
written  u|)on  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  that  “the 
interests  of  individual  stations  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
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with  the  salvation  of  the  country.’’  What  hundreds  of  lives, 
what  an  extent  of  misery  and  humiliation,  would  have  been 
spared  this  country,  if  the  same  view  had  governed  other  rulers 
and  persons  in  authority,  at  the  first  blast  of  the  storm.  Had 
even  Sir  Henry  Tjawrence  possessed  the  prescient  knowledge  of 
his  brother,  and  had  the  moral  courage  to  have  fallen  back  upon 
Cawnpore,  so  as  to  keep  the  highroad  open  to  the  North- AVestern 
provinces,  how  different  would  have  been  the  result.  It  is  true 
we  should  have  abandoned  the  territory  of  Glide  by  abandoning 
its  capital.  Hut  were  we  not  eventually  compelled  to  do  so?  Had 
the  other  course  been  adopted,  the  massacres  of  Futtehghur  and 
Catmpore  would  not  have  tarnished  the  pages  of  history  ;  Delhi 
would  have  been  supplied  with  troops,  diverted  from  their  proper 
course,  to  relieve  temporarily  straggling  companies  of  Europeans 
or  isolated  forts ;  and  that  vast  slaughter  which  more  than 
decimated  the  assaulting  columns  would  never  have  taken 
place. 

Colonel  Hourchier’s  moveable  column  having  done  effeidive 
service  in  the  Ihinjab,  and  perfectly  tran(|uilli/ed  the  province, 
was  despatched  in  all  haste  in  company  with  other  regiments  to 
Delhi,  the  centre  of  the  mutiny.  This  gallant  soldier,  though 
not  actively  engaged  during  the  siege,  being  kept  rather  as  a 
reserve,  gives  some  graphic  pictures  of  the  taking  of  the  city, 
in  several  of  which  there  is  ample  room  for  comment,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  Hritish  soldier  behind  the  scenes  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Referring  to  the  fighting  within  the  walls,  he  observes  : — 

“  Unfortunately,  that  terrible  license  invariably  consequent  on  the 
capture  of  a  hc'sieged  city  was  deeply  indulged  in.  At  the  very 
entrance  were  large  stores  filled  with  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  in  the 
greatest  abundance  ;  and  for  a  time  our  tenure  of  the  position  we 
had  gained  was  deeply  imperilled.  Our  guard  fell  victims  to  their 
vice,  and  were  all  murdered  at  their  posts,  while  champagne  was  taken 
by  the  followers  outside  the  city  to  the  Ludlow  Castle,  and  sold  for 
about  threepence  a  bottle.** 

However,  w  c  learn  in  another  page  that  though  the  passions 
of  the  troops  were  by  drink  and  revenge  W’orked  up  to  burning 
heat,  not  a  case,  it  is  believed,  w  as  heard  of  a  woman  or  a  child 
having  been  intentionally  hurt. 

The  colonel’s  style  is  as  dashing  as  liis  gallantry,  and  in 
estimating  the  qualities  of  his  book  we  cannot  forbear  illus¬ 
trating  his  pleasant  way  of  telling  an  anecdote  by  an  extract. 
It  will  show  the  reader,  too,  that  though  w  ar  is  a  terrible  thing, 
and  men  exposed  to  its  fury  may,  at  the  first  onset,  shudder  at  its 
approach,  they  soon  forget  its  horrors,  and  can  become  jocular 
even  on  a  perilous  march. 
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“  A  more  serious  onn;ap;ement,  followed  by  the  entire  defeat  of  tho 
portion  of  our  force  en^a^ed,  took  place  later  in  the  afternoon. 

“  To  secure  our  Hanks,  some  companies  of  the  Olird  lli«dil;iiulers 
two  iruns,  and  a  troop  of  J.ancers  had  been  posted  at  a  villatre  frontin.r 
the  1  t)rt  of  «lellalabad,  at  that  time  held  by  the  enemy  in  force  \il 
thinp  seemed  (piiet ;  and,  haying  been  onlered  to  procure  a  return 
ot  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  in  the  depot,  and  to  some 
idea  ol  the  iiatun*  of  the  surrounding  country  and  of  the'tmemv’s 
hatterics,  1  galloped  olf,  and  from  the  top  of  a  large  house  inside 
the  enclosure,  witnessed,  with  scyeral  others,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
dire  disaster.  ^ 

“  From  the  direction  of  the  adyanced  picquet  alluded  to,  a  cloud  of 
(lust  at  first  was  seem,  then  a  few  horsemen  and  loose  horses,  after 
yiem  the  troop  ol  dragoons  and  my  two  guns,  and  last  of  all  the 
Jlighlanders,  runidng  towards  the  main  body  of  the  convov  in  the 
maddest  contusion  ;  yet  no  enemy  was  in  view,  and  no  thin-  was 
Ijcard;  still  that  the  detachment  was  Hying  from  some  iminiiicnt 
danger  there  was  no  doubt,  and  with  oui-  glasses  we  could  seethe 
remaindm-  ot  the  party  getting  under  arms.  \ot  a  moment  was  to 
l)e  lost;  and  a  tew  minutes  brought  us  to  the  scene  of  action.  There 
n  seem*  the  most  ridiculous  conceivable  was  being  enacted:  juml  after 
peal  qt  uncontrollable  laughter  greeted  us,  as  with  anxious  faces  we 
rode  into  the  bivouac  ;  and  it  was  some  time  ere  we  could  discover 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  apparent  disaster  and  subsequeiit  mirth. 

It  appears  that,  while  idly  doz.ing  on  the  ground,  two  olliecrs 
espied  in  a  tree  an  immense  bees’-nest.  Possessed  by  tbe  demon  of 
mischiet,  they  commenced  pelting  it  with  clods ;‘  and  this  not 
answering  their  purpose,  a  lance  was  thrown,  with  deadly  aim,  into 

1  III  disgiacetul  flight  we  liad  witncss(*d  was  now  easily  accounted 
lor;  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  mischief  was  (langerouslv  ill 
from  tl.c  ellfcts;  l.iit,  as  a  body,  the  kilted  lli-rhlandeis  sidl'md 
iiios  ,  am  iiq  bolted,  taking  with  them  more  bi*es  than  thi*v  carried 
in  heir  bonnets,  'flie  result  proyed  the  truth  of  the  old  adage, that 
u  miss  IS  the  root  ot  all  evil.*  The  convoy,  without  further 
adventure,  returned  late  at  night  to  eamp.” 

hen  Delhi  wa.s^  captured,  Colonel  Hourehicr  moved  about 
u  eollntl^,  quieting  the  disturbed  districts,  and  relieving 
oppiisSK  gariisons.  llis  route  lay,  liowevei*,  south-east,  by 
V  ^la  .in  axuipore,  wliieb  last  jdaee  he  reached  in  time  to  join 
It  under  Sir  (  olin  Campbell,  eager  for  the  iiossessioii  of 

iiK  now,  and  the  punisliment  of  the  assassins  of  European 
women  and  eliildren. 
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Art.  y.— cAirars  SER:\roxs. 

Sermons  hy  the  Jicv.  John  Caird,  AT. A.  Edinburgh  &  London  : 

AV.  Blackwood  &  Sous.  1858. 

The  elements  which  constitute  ministerial  popularity  are  not 
uiilVoqueully  different  Iroiii  those  which  ensure  ministerial 
success.  Whosoever  by  the  blessing  of  God  becomes  the  means  of 
leading  others  to  exercise  genuine  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  to 
manifest  that  allegiance  by  a  distinctively  Christian  life,  is  a  ser¬ 
vant,  owned  by  the  Great  blaster  Himself.  The  object  of  tlie 
Gospel,  and  the  purpose  of  the  ministry,  is  not  the  attraction  of 
crowds,  the  ])roduction  of  intellectual  pleasure,  or  of  passing 
emotion,  nor  the  collection  of  money  for  charitable  purposes — it  is 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  ^lore  honoured  liir  is  he  who, 
in  tlic  retirement  of  a  rural  district,  trains  souls  for  heaven,  and 
fits  men  for  life,  than  tlic  })reachcr  whose  splendid  gifts  of  oratory 
merely  attract  curious  crowds,  gratify  their  emotional  religiosity, 
or  who,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  that  hybrid  class  which 
presides  over  the  teni])oralities  of  spirituality,  fills  the  ciipacious 
treasury.  Jlis  may  not  be  the  applause  of  men,  nor  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  awarded  to  the  orator  of  the  day — his  may  be  the 
cold  shrug  and  the  harsli  word,  stinging  to  the  soul  and  wound¬ 
ing  the  sensitive  heart — his  may  be  difliculties  and  trials, 
pinching  want,  and  discouraging  hantenr  from  the  purse-proud, 
ignorant,  self-satisfied  “deacon  but  his  also  are  the  a])proba- 
tion  of  His  blaster,  the  moral  elevation  whicli  successful 
spiritual  work  ensures,  and  the  noblest  results  which  ^lan  can 
achieve.  Accustonu'd  as  we  are  to  judge  of  tilings  by  a  standard 
of  extcrnalism,  we  have  well  nigh  been  talked  over  into  con¬ 
founding,  even  in  such  matters,  appearance  witli  reality,  and 
noise  with  sound.  It  may  be  that  to  such  causes  not  a  little  of  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  pulpit  ministrations  is  due.  f  Hir  young 
nien  will  cultivate  the  showy  in  preference  to  the  solid,  talk 
instead  of  thought — philosopliy,  falselv  so  calk'd — and  a  style 
which  we  cannot  characterize  better  tliaii  as  the  “  heroic  of 
certain  penny  jmblications,  instead  of  expounding  Gospel  truth 
in  language  plain  and  forcible,  if  they  find  that  such  per¬ 
formances  give  them  a  claim  to  distinction  with  the  uninformed 
or  the  ill-informed.  Lender  such  a  process,  vital  religion  must 
decline ;  men  of  sense  will  be  disgusted  and  good  men  shocked  ; 
W’hilc  short-lived  success  by-aiid-byc  gives  place  to  mutual 
dislike. 

Our  readers  will  not  suppose  that  we  either  ignore  or  dis- 
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parage  ministerial  popularity.  For  good  or  for  evil  It  is  a 
potcer ;  and  both  he  that  wields  it,  and  they  who  are  the  means 
of  bestowing  it,  are  responsible  for  its  exercise.  To  analyze  the 
elements  or  the  dangers  of  it,  is  not  our  present  purpose;  we 
rather  turn  to  the  more  grateful  task  of  showing  tliat  in  some 
measure  it  is  within  reach  of  the  many,  ratlier  than  being 
the  exclusive  propi'rty  of  the  few  who  now  enjoy  it.  If  by  aiiy- 
thing  we  say  we  sliall,  in  however  small  a  degree,  contribute  to 
the  encouragement  of  any  of  our  readers,  or  to  rendering  tlie 
style  of  pulpit  ministrations  more  attractive,  we  shall  deem  our¬ 
selves  indeed  richly  rewarded.  Let  us  confess  it,  that  on  leaving 
the  chajK?!  of  some  popular  preaclier,  we  have  occasionally  been 
conscious  of  feelings  not  kindred  to  the  subject  which  had 
engaged  us.  How,  we  have  asked  ourselves,  docs  it  come,  that 
a  thing  so  vapid  and  empty  is  capable  of  gathering  around  him 
such  multitudes  ?  AVe  have  known  this  man  ;  we  have  watched 
him  as  a  youth,  we  have  followed  him  as  a  student,  we  have 
now’  heard  him  as  a  preacher.  IIow’  inferior  in  every  respect 
to  half  a  dozen  whose  names  occur  to  us,  and  who,  in  com¬ 
parative  obscurity,  and  amid  not  a  little  difficulty,  are  infinitely 
more  deserving,  and  to  us  would  appear  more  likely  of  success, 
than  this  man !  Admitting  that  there  are  diversities  of  gift, 
and  peculiarities  of  (jualification,  in  voice,  and  gesture,  and 
speech,  do  these  alone  account  for  the  difference,  or  is  there  not 
something  wdiich  may  yet  be  attempted  to  raise  the  general 
platform  of  ministerial  attractiveness  ?  AVc  believe  tbere  is. 
It  concerns,  in  our  opinion,  the  subject-matter,  the  arrangement, 
and  the  style  of  preaching. 

1.  To  say  that  the  burden  of  the  sermon  should  be  the 
high  and  holy  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  but  to  utter  a  truism. 
Yet  withal  there  is  something  in  judicious  selection,  and  in 
jmeserving  the  equI}X)ise  or  right  balance  of  truths.  One  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  preacher  must  be  to  adapt  his 
teaching  to  tlie  peculiar  state  of  his  audience — another  to 
present  Christianity  as  an  organism.  lie  that  lays  exclusive 
stress  on  faith  alone,  is  apt  to  engender  in  his  hearers  an  intel¬ 
lectual  belief  without  heart-emotions  or  life-practice.  He  that 
chiefly  dilates  on  the  moral  renovation  produced  by  the  Gospel, 
is  apt  to  induce  only  a  sentimental  admiration  of  the  moral 
jvsthetics  of  Christianity.  The  j)reacher  who  turns  the  pulpit 
mainly  into  an  arena  for  theological  controversy,  or  ineta- 
phvsical  disquisition,  errs  as  much  as  ho  wdio  only  addresses  the 
fielings  of  his  audience.  Tlie  right  combination  of  these  various 
elements  implies  a  thorough  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
doc'trines  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  of  tlieir  interconnexion ;  not 
only  of  the  anatomy  but  of  the  physiology  of  the  Bible.  It  also 
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implies  a  close  acquaintanceship  Muth  the  hearts  and  homes, 
with  the  minds  and  lives,  of  those  to  whom  you  minister. 

2.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  unity  of  purpose. 
The  pleader,  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  science,  the  litterateur 
— each  one  sets  before  himself  some  one  definite  object.  The 
more  steadily  he  pursues  it,  bringing  every  argument  and 
illustration  to  bear  upon  it,  tlie  more  fully  will  he  secure  his 
aim.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  tlie  preaclier.  He  also  should 
have  some  definite  object — whether  of  trutli  to  explain,  or  of 
duty  to  enforce.  To  this  every  train  of  reasoning,  every 
variety  of  illustration,  should  be  made  subservient.  A  sermon 
of  which  the  main  purpose  cannot  be  carried  away  in  one  or 
two  sentences,  is  comparatively  pointless.  Many  and  varied 
avenues  of  thought  may  bo  opened  up,  but  only  one  road  can 
be  followed,  and  only  one  goal  sought.  Whether  the  method 
adopted  be  analytical  and  textual,  or  synthetic  and  discursive, 
this  general  rule  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the 
preacher,  and  he  should  ever  ask  himself:  What  is  it  that  I 
would  liave  my  hearers  know,  feel,  or  do — to  what  object  am  I 
employing  my  energies,  and  engaging  their  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  ? 

3.  Each  man  has  his  own  mental  idiosyncrasy,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  his  own  peculiar  form  and  style.  The  secret  of  stylistic 
beauty  lies,  we  are  convinced,  in  naturalness ;  as,  indeed,  all 
artistic  perfection  lies  in  the  truthful  reproduction  of  reality. 
To  be  natural — to  use  words,  not  as  a  cloak,  but  as  a  dress,  for 
thought ;  to  adopt  language  which  most  clearly  and  pellucidly 
discloses  the  meaning  intciuh'd  to  be  conveyed ;  to  bo  natural — 
to  be  ourselves,  and  not  to  attempt  to  be  some  other  person — to 
create  a  corresponding  form  for  our  own  thoughts  and  views — 
is,  we  believe,  a  necessary  condition  of  attractiveness.  More 
persons,  by  far,  have  been  upset  in  the  ruts  which  thousands  of 
wheels  have  made  in  the  beaten  track,  than  by  travelling  even 
over  rugged  and  unbroken  ground.  You  7U(n/  be  yourself — 
although  this  is  not  very  casv — but  you  never  can  be  another. 
In  your  own  way,  and  as  befits  your  ow  n  thinking,  you  may 
distinctly  and  distinctively  enunciate  your  Christian  thinking 
or  feeling;  but  you  never  can  attain  better  than  miserable 
mediocrity,  while  w  alking  manacled  in  the  fetters  of  schoolforrn, 
or  dragging  on  your  slender  form  the  heavy  armoury  of  another 
to  wdiich  you  arc  unused. 

The  limits  of  our  space  prevent  us  from  farther  dilating  on 
this  subject,  however  full  of  interest.  Ilut  it  opens  up  another 
and  kindred  topic — we  mean  that  of  national  peculiarities  of 
form  and  style.  These  may  be  said  to  originate,  partly  in 
natural  mental  diversity,  and  partly  in  variety  of  education  or 
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KfK'ial  To  ronfine  r)iir.-«lv<s  to  tli«‘  of 

|»iil|iit  oratory — wo  sliall  not  oxjKTt  that,  liOW(  v»  r  I'n  rirlunan. 
(iorrnan,  Kiiirlij^hTnan,  or  Sootrljinan,  may  a;rr<‘^‘  in  tlirir 
lo^rical  vif  w>,  tlioy  will  y)ro><iit  tlnan  in  oxartly  fh<‘  sanif 
rnannor.  S  ►inf  thinj;  may  lion-  aKo  Ik*  rim*  tr>  oj’oh-iu.tiful 
or'^rmization,  ami  to  historinil  r-onnoxioii:^  witli  tho  jm^r. 
I'lm*nt  ami  »*hK|m*nt,  ;^»>raooriil  ami  ol^'^oant  —  yKinrl^  roiH,  or  ar]. 
(lro%*a*(l  tr»  tin*  h*#*linj/s — oh^ar,  jrant^-d,  ohastf — aiLoim»-ntativ<; 
ami  im-ta])hysifal  —  such  an*  tin*  adj<*ctivf*^  hy  which  w<*  .-InMilrl, 
[K*rha|)s,  fhara^’tcrizf  the  rlifl’crcnt  ifiofh**'  and  lorms  in  whirli, 
>j>cakini^  ;^<*m*rally,  the  one  truth  will  In*  pre^-ntod  hv  pn 
of  diff»*n‘nt  nations.  Tin*  Scotch  "tyh*  ol*  pn;n*hin;:,  more* 
e-p<cially,  has  lon^r  l)een  markerl  hy  a  pfftdiar  and  wolh 
mirk«*d  type,  ofirn  -pondiiifr  both  to  tiio  roli^rjon^  trainin;:  of 
that  |K*‘»ph*,  and  to  tln-ir  habits  of  thinkin;,^  I'Vom  an  <arlv 
poriod,  a  >v.st<*m  of  tln*o]o;ry,  jK*(;uliarly  di'tinrt,  oonsl't<n!, 
and  (h*v«*lop4*d  to  all  its  cons<*<pn*in*os,  has  b<*en  oun^-nt  anioiit,^ 
that  j>e<»j»h*.  It  won*  scanK*ly  J><^.s^ib^*  to  oonofivo  a  to.\t.bo<>k 
of  t’alvinism  mon*  lucid,  full,  or  jmlicious,  than  tlio  ‘‘ Shorter 
< ’atochl.srn,”  whioh,  with  the  rudirm-nts  of  ‘>f*(:ular  h^n*,  is,  in 
s»*hool  and  lamily,  imh*libly  imjuintod  on  tin*  niomory  of  pro- 
bablv  nim*te<*n-t wontieths  of  S<*ottish  children,  d  lii^  oat*  r  hi-iii 
is  p<*culiarly  natiomd.  We  d*)  n»>t,  imlood,  nn*an  to  a--*  rt,  that 
its  thc*olo;:v  dilfors  fnun  that  ol'  t'alvinism  trem-rallv — on  the 
contrary,  W(*  would  d**^i;^nate  it  as  a  m*Kh*rat*;  C'.xpo^ition  of 
that  system  ‘d’  the*»loify  ;  nor  is  it  sectarian,  ina'iiimdi  as  ev*Ty 
t'alvinist,  wh.'it*‘V(*r  view  of  ecolosiast ical  p«»!itic.s  In*  *'ntcrtai!is, 
mit;ht  ad<»pt  it,  with,  ])orhaps,  tin*  sino-Ie  ox<*opti«>n  of  one 
claus**  in  tin*  <jm*‘'tion  on  bajiti-'in.  Uut  its  I'orm  of  cl<»>f*, 
continuous,  and  \a*t  ;.^radual  roas*»nin^,  is  sinjjularlv  in  acc*;rd* 
anco  with  tin*  mental  idiosynorasy  rd’  tin.*  nation:  it  must  beat 
ln*iin*  in  Scotland  ;  wr*  doubt  whether  it  could  be  j)ermanently 
at  hoTin*  in  any  other  <*ountry,  or  aiming  anv  *»tln*r  j)**oph*. 
l'oriiied,we  may  almost  say,  under  such  trainin;r,  ami  naturally 
huni  of  subth*  dixpiisition,  or  thorou;:h  illust lat if*n,  a  Scot<h 
audl(‘m*e  expects  what  is  popularly  d(;.sionated  by  them  a** 
“  ;^o,o4l  //n/Z/z r,” — a  substratum  of  truth,  carcfullv  presented  in 
all  its  lK'arin;^s,  atnl  y^uardod  against  all  misconception  oi-  error. 
I'hose  Scot<*h  ]>rcachers  which  are  b(*st  known  in  lin^daiid 
— such  as  (dialmers  and  tJuthric? — jK*rha])s,  ^nve  scarcely  a  fair 
im]»n*s‘'i*»n  *d’  the  tcachin;^  common  in  the  North.  The  ;:rcat 
nml  ;:’o*nl  man  who,  in  ^ihiso-ow,  and  (K*easiomillv  in  L**ndon, 
elcctrifi^sl  the  tlnuisands  who  hun;^^  on  his  lips,  was  less  ineta- 
[)hysi(*al  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  chair,  and  in  other  resp*  (  (s  also, 
can  scarcely  lH*sai<l  torepr(*sent  the  school  of  Seot(  h  thcrdo;.dan!?. 
The  noble  orijrinator  of  “  rag|;jed  schools,”  whose  e  loquence 
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now  tlio  nortliorn  iiu  trojylis,  is  nu>re  di^tin^uislifd  Idr 

illustration  and  pictorial ne.-^s  ot‘  description  than 
for  depth  of  thought,  or  closeness  ot  reasoning;.  In  some 
respects,  Mr.  Caird,  \vh(>se  serinfiiis  are  now  U'fore  us,  j)erliaps 
n*prt*sints  Scotch  preachers  ^^enerally  more  truly  than  eillier 
Chalmers  or^iiithrie,  however  siiperior  in  other  respects  ih(?y 
an*  to  him.  Suhsequeiit  remarks  will  show  that  we  are  not 
in>f‘nsil)le  to  his  defects.  We  speak  of  him  rather  iis  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  tlian  as  a  model,  of  Scottish  preaching:. 

To  the  Kn<^li>h  j)ublic  Mr.  Caird  is  ciiiefly  known  as  the 
author  of  a  s*  rmon  on  “Keli;;ion  in  Common  Life,’'  j)reaehed 
before  the  ^^ueen  in  the  pari'h-cliureli  of  ^  'raliiie,  near  Lalnioral, 
j»riiited  at  her  eoniinand,  ami  since  translated  into  almost  vvvrv 
Kuropean  lanLoia;^e.  With  that  produ«'ii«,n  W(.*  are  not  at 
present  furtli(‘r  ef)ncerned,  than  to  say  that  its  excellence  lay 
chiellv  in  tlic*  amount  rd’  sterlin;^  ^ototl  sense  hrou<;ht  to  l>ear 
on  a  sn])jeet  too  nmeli  kept  out  of  view  in  ordinary  pulpit 
ministrations.  Uut  lon^^  hefoie  that  serimui  wa.s  deliveicd, 
Mr.  Caird  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  jjopular  ministers  in 
Kdinhuroh,  a  city  which,  on  the  whole,  ]H.Ksess«  .s,  perliaps,  im»rc 
cmiiieiit  ])reachers  than  any  other.  I'indini;  the  duties  of  a 
city  ])arisli  too  onerous,  Mr.  Caird  accepted  the  small  rurid 
liviii^r  <,f  j'lrrol  in  I’ertlisliire,  win  re  lie  has  continmd  till 
within  a  recent  {)erif>d,  w  hen  Ik;  has  removed  to  a  church  erected 
for  Ir.m  in  the  west-end  of  Chis^row.  The  vast  commercial 
metropolis  of  Scotland  will,  no  doubt,  atlbrd  bim  a  congenial  held 
of  ministerial  usel‘idm*ss,  ami  his  aceession  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  friends  of  evanpfelical  reli^'ion,  who  have  lonj^  felt  that  tin; 
siipjily  of  ordinanees  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  ^rowinj^ 
impu’lanee  of  that  city.  In  eliaracteiizin;^  Mr.  (’aird  as  a  repre- 
w'litative  of  Se()ttisli  pr(;acbiii^  wx*  bav(;  not  only  J)aid  him  a 
lii^di  eomjilinient,  but  in  jiart  already  indieated  oiir  ojiinion  of 
his  volume.  It  only  remains  to  ^ive  a  more  detailed  esliiiiatc 
ot  thes<‘  sermons. 

f  rom  tin;  outset  the  reader  will  b(;  struck  with  their  argu¬ 
mentative  (!liaraeter.  ’riiron<;liout  the  ijreaeher  not  onlv  reasons, 
hut  reasons  (;ontinuouslv  anfl  ])ro;xressively.  (iradually,  and 
almost  imper<;e|)tihly,  l)ut  steadily  and  surely,  Ik*  advaiK;es.  'riiere 
isa  peculiar  (.’harm  about  su(;h  a  process  ;  not  only  is  the  interest 
sustained,  hut  it  de(‘j>ens  as  you  ^o  on  ;  you  are  not  fascinated 
by  lK*auty  of  exjircs'fion  so  much  Jis  you  feel  a  kind  of  iii‘*iilal 
s<‘‘*urity  and  satisfaction  in  lollowin^  sucli  argumentation. 
M  ithal  tlK*re  is  no  exa;;j^erati(m  about  the  preacher’s  state- 
Juerit.  ^  ou  are  (;vor  conscious  that  he  is  sjK.'akiii^  w'ords  of 
^ruth  and  soberness.  And  we  feel  convinced  that  there  is 
more  in  this  cpialitv  than  appears  at  lirst  sight.  NN  e  could 
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iiRMitlon  a  (lesorvodly  popular  j)roaclier,  wlio  lias  neither  elo- 
queiiee  nor  depth  of  thought,  but  whose  main  stren‘>-th 
lies  in  the  unexaggeratedness  and  calmness  of  liis  statiMiients, 
which  irresistibly  carry  along  the  convictions  of  the  audience. 
Y(‘t  on  the  other  liand,  even  in  the  two  most  argumen¬ 
tative  sermons  in  this  volume,  tlie  first  and  the  last,  we 
cannot  discover  any  great  depth  of  reasoning  or  elevation  of 
scMitiment.  The  reader  is  not  borne  aloft  into  regions  of 
mental  vision,  where  unexplored  tields  open  upon  him,  or 
wlu're  he  can  descry  massive  thoughts  like  gigantic,  over¬ 
hanging  rocks.  We  know  not  how  better  to  di'scrihe  Mr. 
(yainl’s  style  of  thinking  and  ratiocination  than  by  saving  that 
it  d(‘als  more  in  adjectives  than  substantives;  in  otlu'r  words, 
lie  is  more  conversant  with  adjuncts  and  (jualitii's  than  with 
great  facts — with  details  than  with  ])rinciples.  Almost  invari¬ 
ably,  having  tirst  stated  his  subject  with  great  (dearness,  he 
l(\iv(‘s  it,  and  proceeds  to  treat  of  its  accessoiaes.  ddnis,  in 
Smanoii  I II.,  on  John  iii.  7,  8,  instead  of  explaining  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration  or  detailing  its  phenomena,  he  discussi's  throe 
])oints  relating  to  it  —  its  supernatural  ness,  soviuvignty,  and 
secn'cv.  If  we  were  left  to  form  our  ideas  of  reffi  neration 
itself  from  that  discourse,  tluw  would,  to  say  the  hnist,  be 
(‘XC(‘(‘dingly  meagr(\  St'condary  details  are  correctly  given, 
but  th(*  broad  and  fundamental  facts  are  superticially  alludt'd  t(». 

And  this  h'ads  us  to  notice  as  the  most  serious  clefect  of  the 
volume,  that  the  gri'at  cardinal  truths  of  the  (losjiel  are  not 
always  pn'si'iiti'd  with  due  prominence.  We  are  tar,  imhvd, 
tVom  ass(‘rting  that  thi\se  Discourses  are  not  evangelical,  or 
that  the  grand  and  fundamental  realities  of  Christianity  arc 
ignored.  Hut  we  should  be  glad  to  see  tlunn  stand  out  in 
bohh'r  ndief.  If  Mr.  (hiird  should  think  us  somewhat  exacting 
in  our  r(*(|uirements  on  this  head,  let  him  be  assured  that 
we  an'  actuated  by  no  feeling  inconsistent  with  the  n'spect 
and  admiration  which  are  justly  his  due.  Wi'iv  In'  a  mere 
ordinary  sermoniz(*r,  we  might  have  expressed  our  ajiprohation 
in  more'  ge'iieral  and  unqualitied  terms.  Hut  we  de'cm  our- 
s(‘lv(\s  warranted  in  applying  a  higher  standard  to  one  whose 
reputation  is  so  givat,  and  whose  popular  gifts  render  his 
])reaching  so  attractive  ;  and  we  believe  him  to  be  capable  ot 
i’ar  more  than  he  has  yet  accomplished.  He  has  lu'en  ])lac('d, 
too,  by  HrovideiK'e,  in  a  position  highly  lavourable  t()  the  lull 
t'Xi'n'ise  (»t  his  talents,  where  thev  can  be  broiiixht  to  act  on  a 
portion  ol  society  inac('e.ssible  to  many  of  his  brethren  of  cipial 
or  supt'i-ior  jiower.  We  are  anxious' he  should  make  the  most 
ot  this  advantage' — and  we  shall  delight  to  hear  him  discuiss  the 
leading  verities  of  our  faith  more  fullv  and  directlv — detailing 
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the  story  of  Divine  redemption,  and  delinoatinj^  the  experiences 
and  growth  of  the  inner  life.  It  is,  in  one  word,  our  earnest 
desire  to  see  him — wliat  he  already  gives  promise  of  lun’iig — 
•i  “  burning  and  a  shining  light,”  not  only  to  his  own  com- 
luiiiiion,  but  to  the  Church  Universal. 


Art.  VI.— MARY  A^SNE  SCIlIMMELPENNINCIv. 


Life  of  Mary  Anne  S('himmelpenninck\  Author  of  Select  Metnoir.^ 
of  Fort -Royal f  Sfc,  Edited  by  C.  C.  Ilaiikin.  In  'fwo  Vols. 
London  ;  Jionginans. 


Can  tlierc  be  a  human  life  which  docs  not  allbrd  some  instruc¬ 
tive  lessons  to  those  who  are  made  acupiainted  with  its  upward 
strivings,  its  manifold  perplexities,  defeats,  and  victories?  If 
not,  how  are  we  to  decide  wliieh  ought  to  be  ])iiblislied  and 
whicli  not  ?  t  )r  what  kind  of  teaching  must  a  life  convey  in 
order  to  merit  publication  ? 

These  are  questions  whicli  though  difficult  are  ever  being 
practically  answ(‘red, — not  by  pro])ounding  canons  that  shall 
Ik'  infallible  guides  to  executors  and  friends ;  but  by  fearlessly 
piling  biography  upon  biography,  and  autobiography  on  these 
again,  until  it  reminds  one  of  the  not(‘d  attempt  to  place  Ossa 
upon  IVlion.  The  only  law  which  seems  to  be  recognised  at 
present  is — ability,  or  otherwise,  on  the  parts  of  those  wlio  may 
possess,  or  have  access  to,  materials  for  such  works.  If  the 
very  idea  of  a  censor  of  the  press  were  not  alien  to  tin;  instincts 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  pr()j>ose 
the  appointment  of  such  an  officer — were  it  only  in  mercy  to 
those  who  have  cx  ojjicio  to  wade  through  such  masses  of 
unreadable  matter. 


It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure  that  we  find  the  lil’e 
of  Mrs.  Schimnielpenninck — poetic  name  I — to  be  worthy  ot 
meritorious  mention.  It  is  valuable  both  as  showing  h«»w 
insufficient  the  highest  moral  (‘ducatiem  is  to  satisfy  the  deej)- 
longing  needs  of  the  soul,  and  for  the  impressions  wliich  she 
has  recorded,  that  such  men  as  Doctors  Darwin  and  Priestley, 
and  other  celebrities  of  that  period,  made  upon  her  at  a  time 
when  her  mind  was  without  any  guiding  star  or  fixed  jdacc  of 
rest. 
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The  subject  of  these  volumes  was  born  in  1778.  Her  parents 
belonjj:e(l  to  the  Soeioty  of  Friends — at  least,  in  external  eoii- 
formity — the  society  being  at  that  time  in  a  very  inane,  liteless 
state  ;  \iiul  Mrs.  Scliimmelpenninck  tells  us  tliat  “tliey  never 
had  an  o])p()rt unity  of  bearing  the  truth  in  ('lirist  liiiniiiouslv 
set  forth.”  Ib'r  mother,  ^Irs.  Gabon,  was  a  woman  of  stroii*; 
intelle<*t,  and  strictest  morality,  but  seemingly  a  stranger  t(» 
tlie  softening  inlluenc('s  of  the  ri'ligioii  of  Jesus.  Slie  was  verv 
assiduous,  hoW(‘ver,  in  inculcating  upon  Iut  daughter  the  tnitliV 
of  the  Bible;  but  she  did  not  teacli  tluan  as  if  slie  leaiK'd  upon 
them  for  daily  suj)])ort  and  hope;  but  rather  as  oiu' who  wa- 
menJy  impn'ssed  with  tlu'ir  moral  grandeur.  Thus  slie  was  rather 
a  stoic  than  a  (diristiaii;  and,  accordingly,  we  lind  Iut  teaeliiinj 
her  clilld  to  bear  pain  like  that  ancient  school  of  philosopher^ 
— a  lesson  which  tlic  following  extracts  will  show  her  daughter 
to  have  aptly  learned. 


1  w(‘ll  remember,”  says  Mrs.  Scliimmelpenninck,  ‘‘  one  day,  when 
George  bolt,  the  I'ldeiids'  dentist,  came  to  examine  my  teeth.  I 
agreed  to  have  my  front  teeth  drawn  before  my  mother  came  in  from 
her  walk,  that  1  might  pu/./de  her  as  to  my  class! licat ion,  as  I  should 
want  the  four  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  distinctive  mark  of  the 
])rimates.  1  sat  still  and  had  them  all  out,  that  it  might  he  over 
when  she  arrived,  (ieorge  Bolt  said  1  was  the  ‘best  litth'  girl  he  had 
ever  seen,*  and  took  fmm  his  pocket  a  paper  of  condits  as  my  reward. 
But  1  drew  up  and  said,  ‘  Do  you  think  Kcgulus,  and  Epictetus,  and 
Seneca  would  take  a  reward  for  bearing  pain,  or  the  litth*  Spartan 
boys  He  laughed  heartily,  and  my  mother  just  tlu'ii  coming  in,  he 
said — ‘  Thy  little  girl  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  ri'wardcd 
for  bi'aring  ])ain ;  but  still  1  hope  she  is  enough  of  a  child  to  like 
tlu'sc  eomtits,  as  a  mark  of  love  and  kindness to  which  1  acceded 
with  great  delight.” — Vol.  1.,  p.  7. 


Moreover,  ^Irs.  Scliimmelpenninck  tells  us  that  at  that  time 
she  was  exceedingly  fond  of  “  Sandford  and  Merton  ”  (what  child 
is  not  ?)  ;  and  the  influence  of  this  book,  together  with  the  in¬ 
struction  of  her  mother,  led  her  thoroughly"  to  despise  outward 
show  of  all  kinds — especially  in  dress.  1  leiice  we  lind  that  when 
a  ladv,  who  wore  a  veiy  tine  head-dress,  came  to  take  tea  with 
the  fuinily  one  ('veiling,  Marv  -Vnne  w"cnt  up  to  her,  and 
inquiivd  “  what  she  had  done,”  and  “if  she  might  not  take  off 
her  foobs-cap  !  ” 

These  incidents  will  suffice  to  show  the  reader  what  kind  ol 
education  the  subject  of  this  memoir  received  in  her  early 
y’outh — the  great  evil  of  which,  disconnected  as  it  was  Ironi 
Christian  principles,  was,  that  it  tended  to  induce  a  self-n'liant 
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iind  seU-siifficient  spirit,  and  which  proved  afterwards  her  most 
baneful  possession  M'hen  the  light  of  a  higher  life  began  to 
dawn  ii])on  her. 

In  17S5  lier  ])arents  removed  to  (jlreat  Ban*  House,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Joseph  Scott,  in  Statfordshire,  where  ^Ir.  (ialton  often 
entertained  the  members  of  tlie  Lunar  Society.  Amongst  these 
wore  some  of  tlu'  most  vigorous  intelleets  ol‘  that  time — ^b'ssrs. 
J)()ulton,  Watt,  and  ialgeworth — Doctors  Witliering,  Priestley, 
Stoke,  Parr,  and  others. 

Here  is  a  good  ineture  Mrs.  Schimmel})enninck  has  given  us 
of  her  conceiition  of  two  of  these  at  that  period  : — 


“I  well  reiiKMiiber  that  in  tlie  assembly  of  tlieso  distinguished 
men,  amongst  whom  31  r.  Boulton,  by  his  nobh'  manners,  his  fine 
countenance  (which  much  resembled  that  of  Louis  X 1 V.),  and  princely 
munificence,  stood  pre-eminently  as  the  great  Mjccenas  ;  even  as 
a  child  1  used  to  feed,  when  Dr.  Priestley  entered  after  him,  that  tlu* 
glory  of  the  one  was  tei’restrial,  that  of  the  other  celestial  ;  and 
utterly  far  as  I  am  removed  from  a  belief  in  the  sufnciency  of  Dr. 
Priestley’s  theological  creed,  1  cannot  but  here  record  this  evidence' 
of  the  eternal  power  of  any  portion  of  truth  held  in  vitality.” — 
Vol.  1.,  ]).  3S. 


The  reader  will  feel  that  there  is  considc'rable  amhiguity  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  extract — that,  indeed,  without  serious 
limitation,  it  is  liable  to  exception. 


“How  often,”  she  goes  on  to  say,  “have  T  wished  in  after  life 
that  those  wlio  were  in  j)ossession  of  far  more  complete  vienvs  of 
Christian  truth  than  Dr.  iViestley  had  held  them  half  as  vitally.  1 
have  often  thought  that  some  (‘stiinable  Unitarians,  whom  I  have 
known,  resembled  a  living  man  with  the  loss  of  some  imjmrtant  limb  ; 
while  I  have  unha})pily  lived  to  see  many  orthodox  professors,  who, 
like  a  corpse  or  a  mummy,  exhibited  all  the  forms  and  lineaments  of 
truth,  but  were  destitute  of  one  vital  spark.” — Vol.  1.,  ])p.  3S,  31). 


Tlii  s  may  be  quite  true,  but  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  (which  31  rs.  Sehimmclpcnninck  seems  to  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  overlooked),  that  slie  is  comparing  those  wdio  liold  the 
Unitarian  belief  in  reality  with  mere  professors  of  ( 'hristianity. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  confess  that  the  lives  of  some  Uni¬ 
tarians  would  put  to  shame  many  who  pride  theniKolves  ujk)!! 
their  rigid  orthodoxy.  But  it  would  hi)  manifestly'  niijust  to 
‘^eik  the  cause  of  this  in  the  professed  beliefs  of  either  of  these ; 
f»rjare  there  not  those  w  ho  “  have  a  name  to  live  while  they* 
arc  dead 

This  subject  seems  to  liave  occupied  a  large  place  in  31  rs. 
*Scbiiiimelj>enuinck’s  mind  in  after  life,  and  if  originated  by  the 
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(‘xcollencios  ot‘  sonic'  who  liold,  what  she  afterwards  thoui>ht  a 

defective  belief/’  her  ivcollections  of  their  traits  of  character 
must  have  been  very  vivid  ;  for,  at  the  time  to  which  she  refers, 
she  was  b\it  tc'n  yc‘ars  of  ap^e. 

Thus  she  procecnls  ap;ain  in  the  same  strain,  s]>eakinp:  now  of 
Mrs.  Priestley,  of  whom  she  expresses  the  higbc'st  admira¬ 
tion  : — 

“  It  is  now  sixty-four  years  since  that  visit  of  Mrs.  Priest  lev’s  to 
Mrs.  Schiinmc'lpenninck’s  inothcr] ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  lonp  life,  I 
wish,  not  only  to  exprt'ss  iny  dtvp  interest  in  reviewinii;  the  various 
characters  with  which  1  have  come*  in  contact,  hut  to  record  inv 
uniform  observation,  that  the  fruit  home  hy  (‘ach  has  always  hetai  in 
exact  corri'spondencc',  not  with  th(‘  theolou^ical  opinions,  hut  with 
the  living;  seeds  of  conviction  sown  in  each  spirit.” — Vol.  I.,  ]>.  !U. 

Mrs.  Sehimmelpenninck  here*  li^ives  us  the  sedution  of  tiie 
dlfhcully  which  before  ]>erjdexed  her — that,  indec'd,  which,  wc 
ourselves  have  j)ointed  out  above*. 

The*  ibllowinp;  incidc'iits  will  not  be  unacce])tabh‘.  Mrs. 
(lalton  had  p;one  to  Hath,  to  drink  the*  waters.  Mrs.  Prie.'^tlcv 
and  ^li.ss  Ih'rrinp^ton,  a  Poinan  (’atholic  fric'iid  c»f  Mi'*’ 
(ialton’s,  at  this  time  ])aid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  (lalton,  who.  hofort* 
their  arrival,  had  made'  the  accjuaintaiice  of  Dr.  IlaMiiip>. 
archdeacon  of  Dublin  : — 


“  1  have  heard,”  Mrs.  Sehimmelpenninck  relates,  ‘‘  that  my  luotiivr 
was  once^  walkini;  in  the  pump-room,  hctwecni  thc'se  ladies  'Mr.'. 
Priest h*y  and  Miss  Pcrrini;ton],  when  Dr.  Hastiness  came  up.  aiul 
spoke  to  her  of  a  hook,  (‘xplanatorv  of  the  Litur<jty  of  the*  I']ii‘;li'^li 
t'hurch,  which  he  had  ^ivtui  lu‘r.  Mv  mother  thanki'd  him  for  tlic 
book:  hut  said  she  teared  he  wouhl  think  vt'rv  badly  of  h(*r,  when 
sh(*  dt'elared  how  (‘iitircdy  she  diller(*d  from  his  vii*w  of  the  liiturpy. 
lit*  bowed,  and  politely  aiisw’ercd,  ‘  AVell,  my  dear  madam,  J  do, 
indeed,  wish  that  you  helonpcd  to  the  Chiireh  of  England  ;  howe\er. 
I  will  not  make  mysi'lf  uiunisy,  as  I  should,  were*  you  a  Enit.irian— ’ 
-My  nu>ther,  interrupting  him,  said,  ‘  Dr.  Hastings,  1  havt*  oiuiltid 
introdueing  to  von  mv  friend,  Mrs.  Priestlev — ’  ‘  Dr,'  Dr.  llastinus 
then  n'sumcil,  ‘what  is  so  iniieh  worse,  a  Poinan  ('atholie.’  M} 
mother  replic'd  :  ‘This  lady  is  Miss  H(*rrington.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  think  very  badly  of  my  condition.’  Dr.  I lastings  courteously 
answered  :  ‘  Nav,  madam,  you  arc  in  just  the  position  whieh  the 
C’hureh  of  I'nglaiul  occupies — the*  true  medium  bed  w'l'Cii  those  who 
hold  toi)  luueh,  and  those  who  hold  too  little*.’  ” — Vol.  J.,  p.  Pd. 

The*  next  is  amusing,  touching  Dr.  Priest lov'?^  dc'voticm  to 
sciontitlc  purM»its  : — 

‘‘  Dr.  Prlt*stley  was  a  mau  of  much  child-like  simplicity.  Mrsf- 
Priestlev  related,  that  when  he  removed  from  being  pastor  ot  the 
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X  bpfominil  librarian  to  liOril  Shel- 

l.,-0(ls  oonirrepation  to  Ca  ;  .  ^  ..vcwthiii},'  for  the  removal  witli 

burne.  at  '*‘’''‘'‘'‘1’,.*  Proposed  to'  help  lu-r,  hy  superinlemluifi 

l,er  own  haiuls.  1  in-  iloi  J  1  .  i,er  iliamay,  t>n 

the  fastening  and  eording  <  to  find  that  under  the  cover  ot 

oaob  box  >M‘re  ioil„e  doplor  bo<j;i:i'tl  in‘r  not  to  dl^- 

nuniher  of  chemical  miMurcs  .^  ,  ,n  tie  in  iircd,  the  mnevaU  h.ul 

‘raiHC ]>rr/hc!/y  «l)/.”-Vol.  1 p- 

During  this  time,  '1t^ctubim!Ta  n  ille  range 

had  lH>cn  assiduously  attend  ,„.,si.„liuc  nature,  us  vye 

of  subjects— indeed,  na.  •  undoubtedly,  hud 

at  the  present  time  should  ti  ll  ,  * which  so  dislin- 

thc  basis  of  that  strong  rellectnc  ilui.uU  , 

InishcHl  her  in  after  life.  But  ''=‘V|ng  h  s,  w o^sh^.^^u 

short  space  allotted  "  Voon  after  this  perioil, 

i-f  .:KL:r\£:  s:ttn= 

Schinnuelpenninck  never  seems  tired  ot  >  g 

cxcelleucies,  although  always  lamenting  hisiUtcetu. 
cririil  cTtH'd.  tolls  \is  tluit 

•  Dr.  Priestley  always  spmit  railroad 'lias  s|ioilt  it. 

exercises  and  contemplation ;  and  1111  ess  ,  '  ,,ic,il  cavern,  since 

tliere  yet  remains  at  Dawlisli  wli mv  Im 

laiown  hv  tlie  name  ot  Dr.  I  I'lestlex  s  t  .v\t  ^ 

pass  an  iioiir  every  day  in  solitary  relireiiieiil.  ol-  •-  1  • 

.\ud  then  she  begins  to  velhsit  agmi.i  upon 

hetwoeu  the  life  of  men  and  ''‘T  mThaiis,  be  account e<l 

rcnccof  tins  subjeet  so  Irequeiitlx,  •.  ’1  came  into 

for  by  the  state*  of  ber  own  mind,  a 

contact  with  Dr.  Driostloy.  liro*  and  not 

Witbout  the  ])rosonce  of  b(*r  inolbrn*  1o  sii]  p 

having  boon  taui^bt  to  lind  ber  poaco  in  j  rjtrbt 

.bo  “  sooniod  to‘  bavc  m‘itber  coiisciomy  ^  / 

left/’  It  was  a  time  of  saddc*st  \  ^o  tlial  Ikt 

:^d()oni~wbich  ob.'^cured  all  tbe  It  was 

heart  with  its  yoarnin.^s  turned  in  and  Jadcli  nomdit  but 

the  beii^innimi^  of  tbat  conseiousnesN  n  »  llt'rs  was  a 

the  fulness  <d*  God  in  Gbrist  Jesus  ean  «'4>l>  V 

promatuirly  tboiyi^ditful  yii-irs-aimost  neees- 

a‘>;o  ol  eleven.  She  was  oldei  tli.in  she  had  been 

surilv  so,  from  tbe  system  ot  training  o 
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In  iho  autumn  of  this  year,  tho  family  roturned  to  l>arr ; 
soon  after  which,  Dr.  Darwin  first  came  to  pay  Mrs.  (halton  a 
professional  visit. 

“  Ills  arrival,”  says  Mrs.  Schiininelpoiiuinck,  ‘‘was  aii  era  in  im 
1  saw  him  tlitm  with  tlu*  eves  of  a  child,  and  now  in  a^c  1  oan 
only  desrrihe  him,  from  the  store's  1  then  locked  u[)  in  my  mciaorv. 

It  was  ill  tlu'  latter  part  of  the  morniiii!^,  that  a  carriai;c  drove  up  to 
our  door,  of  that  dcserh)tioii  then  called  a  ‘  sulky,’  heoaiise  calcu¬ 
lated  to  hold  one  pm’son  only.  The  earria<;e  was  worn  aiul  be¬ 
spattered  with  mud.  Lashed  on  the  ])laco  ap[)ropriated  to  the  boot  in 
ordinary  carriages,  was  a  large  pail,  for  the  ])urpose  of  watering  the 
horses,  together  with  some  hay  and  oats  beside  it.  In  the  top 
of  the  earriage  was  a  skylight,  with  an  awning,  which  could  at 
pleasure  he  drawn  over;  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light 
to  the  doctor,  who  wrote  most  of  his  works  on  scraps  of  paper,  with 
a  pencil,  as  he  travelled.  The  front  of  the  earriage  within  was 
occupied  hy  a  receptacle  for  writing  paper  and  ])t*ncils,  likewise  fora 
knife,  fork,  and  spoon  ;  on  one  side  was  a  j)ile  of  hooks,  reaching 
from  the  tloor  to  nearly  the  front  window  of  the  carriage,  on  the 
other  a  hamjier,  containing  fruit  and  sweetmiuits,  cream  and  sugar, 
great  part  of  which,  how(‘ver,  was  demolished  during  the  time  the 
carriage  travcTsial  tlu'  forty  miles  Avhich  sejxirated  Derby  from  Barr. 

.  ...  Ills  iignre  was  vast  and  massive,  his  head  was  almost  burioil 
on  his  shoulders,  and  he  wore  a  scratch  wiir,  as  it  was  then  called, 
tied  iij)  in  a  little  hob-tail  behind.  A  habit  of  stammering  made  the 
closest  attention  necessary,  in  order  to  undin’stand  what  he  said. 
....  I  was  particularly  amnsml  by  anecih»tes  he  told  of  lii^ 

patii'iits.  'I’hen*  was  oni‘  lady,  the  Duchess  of  D - ,  whom  lit*  had 

recmitly  bemi  calh'd  to  attmid,  who  was  pin’isliing.  hi'  said,  under  ll'.e 
1'th‘ct  of  th(‘  whit('  (Miamel  paint,  which  soiiu*  ladies  wvre  then  vt'rv 
tond  ol  applying,  'flu'  doctor  at  onc('  ])erceiv(*d  tlu*  (anist'  et  hti* 
inahniy,  but  lu*  knew  it  would  lx*  tender  ground  to  touch  upon,  sinci’ 
h(‘r  list'  «»f  this  «*osmelic  wuis  kept  a  piaifounil  secian,  ewm  from  lu  r 
tamily  ;  he.  thendiu’e,  pul  (Ui  a  vt'ry  grav(‘  fae(‘,  and  said  slie  was  ccr- 
taiidy  p»>is»»m‘d,  asked  if  slu'had  had  h(‘r  sinwants  long,  mnlil  she  had 
laaisou  to  think  tlu*y  owi*d  h(*r  ill-will  ;  he  then  said  he  shoultl  mala' 
tlu'  strict(‘sl  e.xamiualion  of  all  the  kileln'ii  utensils,  w  hich  he  diil;— 
lu'  sat isiat't ion  could  he  obtained,  lli'  thim  inforiiu'd  lu'r  graci' that 
pcdst  ii  might  lu*  ahsorht‘d  hv  tin*  skin,  as  wt*ll  as  reei'ived  liy  the 
stoma.eh;  had  slu*  ohserv(*d  tlu*  tlvi*s  of  her  glovi's,  A'e.,  :  dt 

last,  tlu*  Duclu*ss  ot  D - ,  atti*r  a  gr(*at  struggle,  eonti’ssed  sdc 

iis(*d  the  white-l(*ad  ('iiamel.  it  was  soon  removed.  Dr.  Darwin  s 
ingenuity  turinshed  lu*r  with  some  v(*g(*tahle  e(>snieli(*  in  its  stead: 
anil  her  gr.ice  completely  recovered. ” — \\)1.  1.,  ])p.  lol — 

So  mueli  for  tin*  outward  appearanee  and  the  a])p(‘tidages  ol 
llr.  Darwin.  Well  known,  as  lie  probably  is,  to  the  most  ot 
our  readers,  we  feel  sure  tlu*v  wall  be  glad  to  lu'ar  something 
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:ils()  of  his  ])nvate  opinions,  which  are  the  best  index  to  the 
mornk  of  the  niiiii.  If  there  was  one  thiiijj^  the  doctor  was 
fonder  of  cxliibitini^  than  anotlier,  it  was  his  lintred  of,  and 
professed  disbelief  in,  the  Divine  revelation.  The  following 
extract  relates  to  this  subject : — 


1  will  nuoition  one  observation,”  says  Mrs.  Schininielpeniiinek, 
“to  show  how  grii'voiis  it  is  to  receive  object  ions  to  Holy  Seripture 
without  iirst  looking  round,  and  aseertainini;  if  there  he  not  a  reply. 
llt‘  [Dr.  Darwin]  said,  on  one  occasion,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the 
()ld  Testainent  were  a  tissue  of  fables,  unworthy  to  be  trusted  even 
by  their  own  confession,  seeing  it  was  there  stated  that  thi‘  book  of 
the  law  was  lost  for  a  lon<;  period,  and  only  found  again  in  the  rt'ign 
dosiah.  This  staggered  me  not  a  little,  for  he  oinitt(‘d  to  add 
that  this  appliial  only  to  the  original  identical  copy  of  the  law,  since 
every  king  of  dudah  was  obliged  to  transcribe  a  pcrh'ct  copy  upon 
his  ascending  the  throne ;  that  copies,  in  like  manner,  were 
deposited  in  every  Levitical  city ;  and  that  so  exact  weri^  they,  in 
point  of  correctness,  that  the  failure  of  one  letter  cancelled  the 
sh(*et.” — \h)l.  1.,  p.  179. 


Docs  not  this  justify  our  asc  of  the  bumi  “professed  dis¬ 
belief?”  It  sadly  reminds  us  of  an  opinion  we  have  met  with 
sonu  whcn',  to  the  etlcct,  that  the  only  objection  to  the  Bible 
is  an  evil  life. 

At  a  subscHpicnt  period  Dr.  Darwin  came  to  visit  ju’ofes- 
sionallv  Miss  Ih’iscilla  Ournev,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Schimmel- 
peimmck’s,  who  gives  us  the  following  rcc^ord  of  his  visit : — ' 


‘‘  I  still  s('('m  to  see  Dr.  Darwin  sitting  on  the  sofa  as  he  gazed 
with  almost  a  siua'r  upon  tlu'  beaut v  [Miss  I*.  Gurney]  before 
him,  beauty  not  nu'relv  |)hvsical,  but  yet  more*  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ;  and  never  shall*  I  forg(‘t  lhi‘  contrast  lu‘tw(‘t*n  his  iigiin'  and 
th('  Iragih'  form  of  mv  cousin,  who,  as  his  patient,  sat  next  to  him  : 
fragile  she  indeiul  appeared,  as  though  a  bri'ath  might  annihilate 
h('r;  and  yet  then'  was  that  al)out  her  which  si'cnu'd  as  a  panoply  ot 
Divine'  strength,  and  before'  which  the  shafts  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  wit, 
ainu'd  cautiously  at  first,  but  afterwards  more'  openly,  n'coiled 
innocuous.  ‘My  dear  madam,’  said  lu‘,  ‘  \ou  have  but  one  c(mi- 
jdaint  ;  it  is  one  ladie's  are  ve'ry  subje'ct  to,  and  it  is  the*  worst,  ot  all 
coin[)laints  ;  and  that  is,  having  a  conscience*.  Do  ge't  rid  ot  it  with 
all  spee'el  ;  few  pe'Ojele  have'  he'alth  or  stre'Ugth  eaiough  to  ke*ep  sue'h  a 
luxury,  tor  utility  I  e*anne)t  call  it.’” — \hd.  1.,  ])p.  lidS — 

This  will  account  for  the  eleietor’s  being  unable  te»  elistin- 
guish  be'twecii  trutli  and  falsedioe)el.  He  hael  abemt  thi.s  tiim^ 
published  his  poem,  “The  Beitanic  Garelen,”  in  which  w’cre 
some  notes  explanatory  of  the  lines  on  the  upas  of  Java.  Just 
in  the  mielst  of  the  brilliiint  succe'ss  wdiicli  this  |)ocm  achievc'd. 
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the  d<x‘tor  vUited  Mrs.  Gulton,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Sehiminel- 
pcuniuck,  who  said  to  him  : — 

“  *  1  was  much  pleased.  dvK'tor,  with  your  iiuiu:iiitioeiu  des/riptioa 
of  the  upas:  but  1  N\as  also  much  surprised,  aiul  more  especiallv 
at  the  notes  cuutaiuini:  an  elaborate  account  of  it.  for  I  liad  al\vav*>; 
considert'd  what  we  heard  ot  the  upas  as  a  myth.’  'Fhe  doctor  laiiL^h- 
injjlv  replied,  *  And  so  do  1,  my  dear  madam.  There  is  !!'>:  one 
word  of  truth  in  it ;  but  so  Ion;;  as  1  can  ;:et  the  public  to  believe 
me,  by  dint  not  only  of  my  own  poetry,  but  also  by  the  notes  of  inv 
ingenious  friend,  and  as  every  line  puts  ten  shillings  in  my  picket, 
1  shall  go  on  (itf  infinitum,  as  ba]'ly  the  monks  of  old  did  with  their 
equally  true  saintly  legends.’  ’’ — Vol.  1.,  p.  -17. 


riero  wo  leave  l>r.  Darwin, — a  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  man 
endowed  with  vast  and  acute  intellectual  |K>wers.  but.  not  recog¬ 
nising  in  tltem  the  gift  i>f  Gcxl,  he  prostituted  them  to  low  and 
seltish  aims,  >o  that  instead  of  exciting  our  admiration,  he 
becomes  an  object  of  pity,  and  almost  disgust. 

During  the  wiiole  of  this  time,  Mrs.  iSchimnu Ip^  tiiiinck. 
rather  Miss  Galton.  was  struggling  on  in  much  darkness  of 
.soul.  The  very  foundations  of  morality  —  not  to  ^jH'ak  cf 
Christianity  —  were  at  this  time  shaken:  for  the  intluence  of 
the  French  Devolution  penetrated  into  almost  every  corner  of 
our  land  :  especially  was  it  felt  at  Darr,  wliere  so  many  of  tiie 
leading  men  c*f  their  time  w'ere  in  the  habit  of  eoiigregatiiig. 
Slu‘  heard  our  Lm'd  .sjx>ken  of  as  “the  wisest  and  best  of 
Inniigs.  ’  Tlu‘  morality  of  the  New  Testa’ment  was  enforced 
upon  lier,  “as  most  wt>rthy  of  the  highest  philoM>pli\ It 
was  again  told  her  that  “Plato,  Fpictetus,  Seiura,  or  ScK'iatcs, 
m‘ver  really  suipassed  Christ!”  tliat  “althougK  Paul  wa-^  a 
bad  reasniu'r.  the  .Vpocaly])se  a  spurious  invention,  ’  and  much 
clsi'  in  the  same  strain  ;  yet,  “as  a  whole,  the  New  Testament 
was  worthy  of  very  higli  consideration.”  P>v  such  means 
doubts  Wire  insinuated  into  her  tender  mind — doubts  which 
acte<l  upon  her.  like  a  nipping  trost  upon  the  buds  in  spring; 
and  lieneetorth  she  tells  us,  “  she  was  shorn  of  her  last 
vcstip'  ot  strength.”  And  thus  helpless,  for  a  time,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  till  at  length  the  dormant  vitality  of  lier  .soul  was 
aroused  by  the  (piestion  of  slavery. 

She  hei’M'lt  felt  that  such  was  the  ease,  for  she  says: — “  It 
was  a  .signal  meny  that  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness  lie 
vimchsaleil  to  give  me  clearness  both  of  mind  and  conscience 
re>p«'eting  slavery”  (Vol.  I.,  p.  tiSS). 

Her  overwrought  feelings  were  relieved  at  this  titne  by  a 
journey  to  liiverpoid — the  interest  of  which  was  enhancetl  by 
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the  multitude  of  black  sk'rvaiits  she  saw  there.  She  has  pn'- 
stcrveil  for  us  one  incident  so  touehiiii;  and  Ivautiful,  that  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  ^iviiii^  it  entire' : — 

*•  At  one  house  wheri' we  visited/’  she  says,  **  there  was  a  Mack 
bov  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  appeared  ivniarkably  docile  and 
intelligent.  I'he  lady  of  the  house  told  me  her  husband  imported 
him  when  he  was  twelve  years  ohl.  I'lie  [>oor  boy,  who  had  been 
torn  from  his  mother  and  a  large  family  of  brothei*s  and  ^isters,  had 
Kvn  deeply  depressed,  and  was  only  beginning  to  i;et  better  when 
the  ship  arrived,  llis  new*  mistress,  who  was  extremelv  kind,  imim'- 
diaiely  sent  for  liim.  She  was  sitting  in  avast  draw  ing-rv»om,  i)ne 
end  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  large  pier-glass,  which  exteiuied 
iiearlv  from  the  ceiling  to  the  tloor.  riic  door  of  the  rv>i»m  was 
opened:  tlu*  moment  the  little  bhiek  enteiwl,  with  an  air  I'f  deep 
dejection,  his  eye  instantly  caught  his  i'wn  Munblanee  in  the  pier 
glass,  he  stretched  out  his  arms  and  rusiied  towards  it,  cryiiig  out, 
•  i^h,  my  brother  I  my  brotlier  I  ’  ami  in  :ni  instant  the  crushed  pier 
ghu'S  fell  in  fragments  upon  the  tloor.” — ^^>l.  1.,  [>.  *JtU. 


r»ut  wv  arc  fast  in'orNtoppinig  our  limits.  Wo  inu'^t,  there¬ 
fore,  refer  mir  readers  to  thest'  interesting  volumes,  if  they 
wish  to  follow  Airs.  Sehiinmelpeiininek  stt'p  by  step  through 
her  subsequent  experienee.  Her  youthful  life  was  m>  ordinary 
one,  for  all  these  events  to  which  we  have  alludtsl,  took  phu’e 
K'foix'  she  w  as  fourteen,  ami  just  at  this  point  her  autohiograpliy 
closes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  volunu'.  Airs.  Sdiimirndpeiininek 
dictated  this  to  her  ndative,  t ’.  C.  Ilankin,  who  has  eompih'd 
tile  seeoud  from  the  letters,  diary,  v^^e.,  in  (>rdt'r  to  emnplete  the 
life  of  Airs.  Sehiminel[>enninek.  In  the  year  ISOb,  Airs.  Sehim- 
inolpenninck  being  in  Hath  for  the  lu'netlt  of  her  healtli, 
aecidentallv  (as  we  piu)!*  mortals  >j>eak)  eame  into  eontaet 
with  a  Miss  Tiieker,  a  ineniher  of  the  Moras  ian  (’hureli. 


and  a  most  eminently  jiious  lady.  ruder  the  hle.ssing  ot* 
IhhI,  this  aequaintanee  pn'VtMl  tlu'  turning- point  in  her 
“^piritiial  liistorv.  She  soon  afti'r  heeame  aequaiiited  witli, 
and  was  married  to,  Air.  Schiminelpt'niiinek,  a  nu'rehant 
el  Ih'istol,  to  whieh  plaee  she  removt'd  with  her  hiishand.  She 
lu  re  t(dt  a  desire  to  jt)in  lierself  to  the  Moravian  (’luireh:  hut- 
the  “lot  "was  a  .stumbling-hloek  in  her  path,  and  slu*  then 
turned  to  the  Wosh‘van  Alethodists.  ritimately,  howt'ver,  she 
hyeame  a  Aloravian,  and  a  Aloravian  she  ditnl.  Her  tuid  was 
singularly  peaeeful  and  hapjyv — a  most  l>eautiful  contrast  tosiieh 
a  rutiled  life.  She  had,  hv  the  stnuigth  of  tlie  I.ord,  tought  her 
Way  through  the  doubts  and  diflieulties  that  had  Ikh  u  round  alnuit 
her  path.  The  Alastm*  had  spoken  the  word,  Peace,  Im‘  still, 
and  there  was  a  jgreat  calm.  Jii>t  hefore  slu*  deparltsl,  .she 
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said,  with  me,  lor  T  am  entering  mv  Father’s  lioiiso.” 

“  Her  mortal  ])art  rests  in  the  spot  she  lovi'd  so  well,  tlu‘  |K>acT. 
till  hiirving  ground  attaclu'd  to  the  ^foraviaii  Cha])el,  1  Bristol. 
Thei’e  it  awaits  tlu'  ro'^urrectiou  oftlu'  just”  (  Vol.  II.,  j).  '2'')). 

(’hristiaiia  C.  llaiikiii  has,  on  tlu' whole,  executed  her  task 
very  creditably.  The  pruning  knile  might  he  apjdied  to  some 
parts,  perhaps,  with  advantage;  but  we  are  not  dispn<;o(l  to 
criticise  severely  a  book  that  contains  so  many  valuable  losuiis, 
and  so  much  interesting  information.  We  can  sincerely  recom¬ 
mend  these  volumes  to  our  readers. 


(Ouartrrht  ikbiflu  of  jFrcntlj  fitcraturr. 


Wi:  hav(*  just  taken  our  usual  (|uart(*rly  saunter  through  the  Paris 
booksellers’  shops,  and  our  husiness  at  present  is  to  state  the  n'sult 
of  the  visit.  What  teinptiiig  things  wo  have  sei*n  in  the  course  of 
our  ptTegrinatiou  !  such  bindings  !  such  wonders  of  every  description! 
Kl/.evirian,  Aldine  volumes,  gems  from  the  presses  of  the  Rstiennes, 
th(»  Didots,  th(‘ Crapidets !  Jict  us,  for  instance,  walk  up  the  Kuo 
d('  r.Vrhre  See,  and  drop  in  at  M.  rechener’s.  d’hat  is  what  1  call 
:in  intelligent  puhlisluM*.  who  supplies  the  tribe  of  ri'aders  with 
i‘\eellent  works,  beautifully  priiiteil,  the  ('leganci(‘s  of  typography 
being  hestoweil  upim  proilucruius  reallv  deserving  such  a  distinc- 
liou.  \\  e  oltiMi  see  insignitleant  worthless  trilles,  turnctl 

into  t'xpeusive  rarities  through  tlu*  addition  ol‘  woodcuts,  (»r  hecaiist* 
they  are  printt'il  on  largi*  j)aj)er  for  ;i  limited  numlx'r  of  suhscriht’r^. 
Moih'rn  Dihdins.  hihlioiuaniaes,  mav  valiu*  such  <laiuti(‘s;  wc*  turn 
tn»m  them  with  a  t\*eling  ot’  r<*li(*f  to  n‘prints  like  thosi*  which  toriu 
.M.  'l\*ehen'*r’s  Hihliot he(pu*  Sj)iriluell('.  'The  name  of  the  (alitor. 
M.  d»*  Saey.  is  an  ample  guaranti*e  that  the  collection  W(*  are  now 
alluding  t(»  dest'rves  a  place  in  i*v('rv  lihrarv,  and  a  nu'ri*  glance  at 
the  list  ol  eontents  will  prove?  that  it  has  l)e(*ii  prepared  with  the 
great(*sl  eaia*.  lien*  wt*  have  two  di'lightfid  volumes  culled  troni 
Duguct  s  writings.’  It  is  tar  more  dilllculL  than  S()me  ])crsons 
bt*lu*ve  to  mak(*  ;i  choice  in  tlu*  works  of  an  author  w  ho,  like*  Dugnet 
and  many  ollu*r  dansenists,  has  published  enough  to  till  a  tolerably 
large  lil»rarv.  In  a  preface  which,  written  as  it  is  hv  31.  de*  Saey, 


1  lu'ix  «los  1  r.iites  »lo  Moi'alo  ClircHieiiuc  do  Duguct,  Kditioii  revut* 
pnccdcc  d*uu  •  I’rt  ucc  p.ir  .M.  Silvestre  do  Saey,  MemEre  do  rAradcmie  Fran 
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not  tin*  host  answer  tliat  could  be  opposed  to  the  loose  casuistry  of 
the  .lesuits.  Moliere,  however,  is  a  man  whose  works  and  life  will 
aU^avs  t‘xcite  very  le«j;itimate  interest,  and  we  are  glad,  therefore, 
th:«t  ^1.  Teehener  has  reprinted,  with  additions  and  eorreetions, 
M.  Hazin’s  Notes  1 1  istoricpies.”*  This  biographical  sketch,  originally 
contributed  to  the  licvitc  des  Deux  Mondes^'  is  extriMuely  curious, 
btrausc  it  rectities  a  number  of  misconceptions  which,  until  tpiite 
rcc(*ntlv,  were  commonly  current  respecting  Molien*,  and  it  is  one 
of  tht‘  ht‘st  works  of  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
political  and  literary  history  of  France  during  the  seventeenth 
ocntnrv. 

From  till*  Hue  de  TArbre  Sec  we  shall  now  wend  our  way  towards 
the  C^uarticr  Latin,  and  call  upon  another  publisher  of  good  books, 
M.  Ihuijamiu  Duprat.  It  may  be  iu  the  reeolleetiou  of  some  readers 
that,  ai)out  twelve  years  ago,  a  distinguished  French  littiratcur, 
M.  Prosper  I'augcre,  edited  for  the  first  time  trom  the  original 
Miss.,  the  ‘‘ d'houglits  ”  of  Fascal.  M.  Faugcre,  if  not  a  .lanscnist 
himself,  is  at  all  events  very  favourably  disposed  towards  Fort-Koyal 
and  its  inmates,  for  we  behold  him  now  appearing  as  the  literary 
exeentor  of  the  celebrated  Agnes  Arnanld.'*  A\  e  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  ianieiitahle  taste  for  light  reading  of  the  most  objectionable 
kind,  ail  hough  gaining  ground  from  day  to  day,  has  not  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  comninnity  ;  wi*  still  hear  of  jicrsons  sntli- 
ciently  charmed  by  everything  that  is  eithi*r  great  or  truly  beautiful 
to  spend  their  whole  time  in  collecting  and  transcribing  the  letters 
of  a  pious  woman.  We  still  hear — and  this  is  a  better  symptom 
still — of  persons  anxious  to  purchase  such  a  collection,  to  read  it,  to 
study  it,  to  derive  from  it  higher  views  of  duty  and  of  life. 
“  X’ecrire  qiie  parceqiie  Ton  ])ense,  et  suivant  ce  que  I’on  ])ensc, 
[Huir  oheir  aux  devoirs  ile  sa  conscience  on  de  son  etat,  on  aux 
inspirations  naives  et  desintcrcssecs  dc  rimagination  et  de  fart, 
etre  luunme  plus  qn'autenr  et  avant  d’etre  auteur,  n’est-ce  ])as  cc  qiii 
const  it  ne  la  senle  litlerature  veritablemiuit  dignt*  de  plain*  ct 
d’interi’sser  r  ”  So  speaks  M.  Faugcre;  so  snv  we,  and  the  reason 
why  we  admire  the  ci>rrcspondence  of  Agnes  Arnauld — why  we  have 
perused  it  with  such  intense  pleasure,  is  prcciselv  because  there  is 
about  her  nothing  of  the  mere  writer,  who  feels  that  nolrnfi  I'olcm 
he  must  sit  ev(*ry  morning  at  his  desk,  from  nine  till  one,  to  earn  a 
eoupK*  ot  guineas  by  inditing  reviews  and  critical  notices  ot  works 
which  he  does  not  care  twopence  about,  'fhe  Arnauld  family  is  well 
known  as  one  ot  the  most  illustrious  representatives  of  J'’i’cnch  jiicty 
and  intellectual  excellence  two  hundred  x’ears  ago;  hi  An gc- 

lique.  hi  virrr  Agnes,  Henry  Arnauld,  bishop  of  Angers,  Kobert 


’  N.OC'i  .-siir  l.i  Vif  (h*  Par  A.  P>:iziii,  Autoiir  dc  l’Hist<*iie 

do  I.  Xlll.  I)  ou\iom<>  l•.ditio^,  roviio  par  rAuti'iir  ot  ooiisidor.iPloiueiit 
;ni;:inon; t  o.  t*aris  ;  .1.  'IVoht'nt'r. 

*  Nuiubois  Kt'arini^  tlato  l.’.tli  .lulv,  l'^47,  and  llUh  January,  IStS. 

*  l.ottros  tit*  la  Mori*  .\i;no'<  Arn.iidd,  AWbosse  do  Port-ltoyal,  p’lblioo.^  l^-"* 
To\to-;  .\nthonti.[no><,  avo.:  une  Intrudnotion  par  M.  Fangoro.  -  vnls.  Svo. 
Pan.>s :  P»,  Duprat. 
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Arnauld  d’Aiulilly,  and  last,  not  least,  tho  fainons  doctor  of 

divinity,  Antoine  Arnanld,  were  five  out  of  lliat  sacerdotal  trilx*,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  which  filled  the  ranks  of  the  ('Inireh 
with  some  of  its  cldef  ornaments.  The  rrcueiJ  now  publisht'd  by  the 
care  of  Faii^ere,  consists  almost  entirely  of  letters  hitherto 

known  only  in  MS.  Some  of  them  helon*;  to  private  collections; 
the  orin;inais  of  the  rest  may  be  found  either  at  the  Imperial  Library 
or  at  the  Arsenal,  in  I’aris.  They  are  seven  hundred  and  fil*ty-on*e 
in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  hundred,  are 
printed  chronologically.  A  "lance  at  this  voluminous  series  of 
letters  will  serve  to  show  amon"st  what  class  of  peoj)le  the  recluses 
of  Port- Koval  reckoned  their  correspondents.  Pascal  and  his 
sisters,  Madame  de  Sable,  Madame  de  Lon"ueville,  the  (^ueen  of 
Poland,  ^1.  de  Sevi"ne, — such  are  the  ])ersous  to  whom  many  of  the 
epistles  were  written;  but  at  the  same  time  we  find  a  "reat  j)roportlon 
addressed  to  obscure  individuals,  whosi*  names,  althoJi"h  unknown 
here  helow,  are  no  doubt  recorded  iii  the  book  of  (Jod’s  nurn'm- 
brance.  Some  useful  notes  have  btam  aj)pended  by  the  learmal 
editor,  and  the  preface  of  M.  Fau"ere  deservi*s  an  attentive  piTiisal. 

The  list  of  Messrs.  Didier  and  (h).’s  wvw  publications  compris(‘s  a 
variety  of  inti'restiu"  works.  AVe  would  notice  es|)eeially  llu* 
reprint  of  Pellisson  and  1)’( )livet’s  “  1 1  istoin'  de  l’Academi(‘  I'ran- 
vaise,”  with  notes,  prefaces,  additions,  and  tables,  by  M.  (Mi.  Li  vet." 
A  certain  clicpie  of  persons  at  th(‘  present  day,  t*ither  carried  away 
by  excessive  timidity,  or  ovc'r-anxious  to  destroy  the  last  abode  ol’ 
intellectual  "reatness  for  the  purpose  of  manifest  in"  their  impe¬ 
rialism,  would  have  been  di*li"hted  had  the  course  of  events  led 
M.  Livet  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Aeademie ;  but  niatUTs 
are  very  fortunately  not  yet  eonu'  to  that  crisis;  our  task  is  now 
only  to  n‘Cord  the  timely  publication  of  a  tirst-rate  history,  lon" 
sin<*e  heeoim*  a  bihlio"ra[)hical  /‘(im  avis,  and  yet  an  ae(piaiTitam*e 
with  which  is  ])erfectly  indispensable  to  all  those  who  would  know 
the  literary  history  of  France  under  thi'  brilliant  nngn  of  fjonis 
XIV.  Peilissou’s  share  in  the  book  is  a  piece  of  comjiosition  worth 
a  study,  for,  to  (piott‘  M.  Livi‘t,  ‘‘ il  a  dit,  avea;  ec*  charme  imh-tinis- 
sable  et  cette  belle  lan"ue  dont  il  avail  le  secret,  l(*s  prmniers 
travnux,  les  jinmiieres  luttes,  h‘s  pn'miers  snei'cs  ch*  la  (^omj)a"nie.” 
IVOlivct  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessary  eontinuator  of  Pellisson, 
and  his  narrativt*,  thou"h  inferior  as  far  as  artistic  nuM’it  is  eori- 
corned,  brin"s  down  the  chain  of  evimts  to  tho  death  ot  Kacine,  and 
the  year  1700.  MMiese  documents,  invaluable  as  they  are,  reipiired 
corrections  and  rchrlrrixsr)/irnf{i  of  every  description  ;  no  one  was 
better  (pialified  than  M.  Idvet  to  supjily  them  with  such  dc.sid{'rata. 
He  has  |)erformed  his  part  of  the  task  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and 
we  are  led  to  hope  that,  takiii"  the  annals  of  the  “  h'orty  ”  where 
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D’Olivet  has  dropped  them,  he  may  be  induced  to  continue  and 

<*omi)lete  so  interesting  a  work.  . 

IW  the  side  ot*  the  Aeademie  b raii<;aise,  and  somewhat  with  the 
same  tendeiieu‘s,  sevei’al  sdJoHs  ot  literar\  assemblies  had  been 
()rmni/A‘d,  in  which  literary  topics  were  discussed,  whilst  an  attempt 
was  made  at  reviving  social  intercourse,  so  loiig  brought  to  a  staiul- 
stiil  bv  the  civil  wars.  The  Hotel  do  J^imboiiillet  is  the  best-kiiowu 
»)t*  these  bureaux  d'esprif,  but  there  were  many  others  besides,  and 
Mademoiselle  (h‘  Scudery  deserves  to  be  remanbered  as  the  centre 
of  a  s‘f/sfe/u  which  inimberinl  more  than  oiu'  brilliant  star.  31.  \  ictor 
fousin  who  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  gossip  of  those 
tim(‘s.  has  "-iven  us  in  a  couple  of  octavos  the  history  of  ^Sappho's 
drawing-room"  (she  was  callml  Sappho  in  the  y>mv>/u’-jarpm) ;  and 
after  stTidying  with  M.  Jjivet  the  formation  and  growth  of  Cardinal 
Ivichelieu’s  societv,  we  can  consult  the  Sorboniu‘  lecturer  for  the 
destinies  of  those  branch  associations  which,  subsciiuently  vitiated 
by  the  inlluence  of  bad  taste,  drew  down  upon  themselves  the 
vitu[)eralion  ot  31oliere  and  Jioileau. 


juief  Botitti 


Tin:  U>r.  of  Clatuvoyanci:  in  Medicinf.  r>y  .John  Mill,  M.D.  London- 
Freeiiiiiii. 

Tilts  pamphlet  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  AVitch  of  Endor,  whom  Saul 
consulted  in  his  desperation.  Here  a  doctor  consults  a  seercss. 
The  physician  canmd  see  too  clearly  into  the  nature  of  things,  but 
wi'  suspect  that  he  had  better  use  his  own  eyes.  Seeing  with  the 
ev(*s  of  others,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  hearsay,  without  dis¬ 
criminating  facts  for  oneself,  produce  all  the  pseudo-sciences  and 
sciolisms  which  alumnd  in  this  age  of  patchery,  prate,  and  pretension. 
The  use  of  clairvoyance,  as  the  art  of  seeing  with  the  ('yes  shut,  or  in 
mesmerie  lucidity,  is  an  aiipliance  not  yet  proved  to  be  available  m 
legitimate  medicine.  In  this  ]>amphlet,  however,  we  have  evidence 
how  a  presumptive  31.1).  may  employ  a  clairvoyante  to  sec  through 
others,  no  doubt  ultimately  for  the  eipial  benelit  of  all  parties  con- 
ccnicd.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  tin'  diseased  person 
to  be  put  eu  rapport  with  the  seeress,  by  her  receiving — enclosed,  wc 
presume,  with  a  fee — a  lock  of  the  ])atient’s  hair,  or  a  specimen  ol  ms 
handwriting;  and  then,  if  the  patient’s  morals  and  manners  suit  the 
clairvovante,  she,  seeing  in  the  spirit  through  her  mesmeric  sleep, 
discerns  all  the  circumstances  of  the  diseastal  person,  even  though 
he  or  she  may  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  or  perhaps  iii 


ScudtJ7 
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another  world,  where  pains  don’t  cease.  She  aetually  looks  into  all 
his  vitals,  and  feels  their  condition  in  her  own  by  a  spiritual 
svinpalhy,  and  even  analyzes  his  blood  by  a  kind  of  spiritual 
chemistry;  she  follows  the  globules  of  the  liviuj;  current,  as  tliey 
roll  through  the  veins,  sees  if  any  of  tlieiu  be  of  a  bad  colour  or 
inteeled  by  disease,  tells  wliat  medicine  the  suHerer  has  taken,  what 
are  the  habits  of  his  mind  and  body,  wliat  he  is  fond  of,  what  is 
amiss  in  him,  and  wherewithal  he  may  be  healed !  Stupendous 
powers !  more  than  the  devils  themselves  dan*  pretend  to.  Hut, 
untbrtunately,  it  happens  that  this  wonderfid  faculty  of  seeinj^ 
beyond  sip;ht  cannot  be  used  without  damper;  and,  indeed,  it  appears 
from  Dr.  Midi’s  report,  that  it  is  exeeediii.ejly  unsafe  to  trust  to  the 
directions,  and  suggestions,  ami  discoveries  of  the  seeress,  for  she  is 
apt  to  see  awry,  and  makes  great  mistakes  in  therapeutics,  and  all 
other  detectable  things.  In  short,  it  re([uires  tlu;  clearer  sight  and 
])ractised  tact  of  the  presiding  genius,  tlu;  doctor  himself,  to  correct 
her  vagaries  and  aberrations ;  aiul,  therefoiH',  the  doctor  v(‘ry  ()ro- 
perly,  though  very  modestly,  describes  the  united  practice  of  himself 
and  his  clairvoyante  prodigy,  as  ])ractice.  There  is  a 

becoming,  if  not  beautiful,  adaptation  to  the  eclectic  sj)lrit  and 
temper  of  the  times  in  “  mode  of  practice,  for  then*  is  the 

assurance  that  all  the  best  parts  of  all  modes  of  practice  are 
adopted  in  the  prescriptions  of  these  united-faculties’  professors, 
that  is,  as  a  general  rule;  but  there  is  especial  ingenuity,  not  to  say 
ingenuousness,  in  making  it  known  that  the  j)rinciplc  of  practice  is 
founded  on  ‘‘the  hoimeopathic  hiWj  filmilia  xsimili/Hia  ciiraniur ;  but 
the  i/osc  is  invariably  rejected.” 


Oh  !  what  is  like  thi.s  homa'opatliic  cant/ 
There's  nothing  like  it,  so  it  can’t  he  cured  ! 


Lest  there  should  be  a  fear  of  too  much  simplicity,  it  is  stated  that 
“re  sometimes  mix  the  mediciiu's,  and  admiuistt*r  two  together,” 
a  very  unhonueopathical  proceeding,  resulting,  we  jndge,  trom  tin? 
double-dealing  of  this  dual  doctorate*.  He  this  hypotlu‘sis  as  it  may,  the 
eomhined  advantages  are  these  :  the  poW(‘r  of  sei'ing  the  complaiitt 
completely,  and  jerescribing  the  very  remeely  in  ])rop4*r  (piantity  and 
due  admixture.  'J’he  beiu'voleuce  of  disposition  evinced  by  all  tin* 
new  medicinv  men,  and  w'omen,  is  as  r(*markable  as  their  Hciencc. 
They  desire  to  leave  all  acute  cases  to  regular  practitioners.  “  lie 
preter  dealing  w  ith  desperate  chronic  complaints.”  ‘‘  U  e  da  not 
say  [how'  is  this  ?]  that  thost*  diseases  art*  alirat/s  curable  ;  what  we 
alfirm  is,  that  the  clairvoyante  8e(*s  w  lu*n  th(‘v  art*  so,  and  can  gene¬ 
rally  ])oint  out  the  proper  remedy,”  i.e.,  if  site  likes  the  party,  it 
wondt*r  bo  tin*  mother  of  knowledgt*,  the  reader  ot  this  strangt* 
medley  of  marvels  w  ill  have  no  reason  to  com|)laln  ot  ignorance  ; 
hut  we  fear  every  kind  of  wonder  does  nt>t  produce  knowledge,  lt)r 
We  must  confess  our  own  w'onder  8et‘ms  barren  in  this  case  ot  any¬ 
thing  but  doubt.  Certainly  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  such  marvellous  gifts  should  have  led  ignorant  persons  to 
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address  Ur.  Mill  and  liis  partner  in  practice,  as  adepts  in  the  black- 
art  and  tbrtune-tellin;j:;  lor  sundy  if  not  miraculous,  they  are  at 
least  uncannicr  and  ''  mixtie-maxtiey  All  pretensions*  of  this 
kind  are  repudiated  thus:  “  Xow  with  us,  miracles  are  simply  an 
absurdity,  'fhe  clairvoyante  sees  the  cause  of  tlie  disease,  and  if 
then*  bi‘  any  known  remedy,  sees  also  the  relation  and  adaptation  of 
one  to  the  other.  But  this  is  the  most  natural  and  lo«j;ical  process 
in  the  world;  and  beyond  this,  we  know  and  profess  nothinL,^  To 
her  vision,  when  in  a  state  of  lucidity,  every  cause  of  human  suf- 
feriiii;  is  opmi :  the  insect,  borinjjj  its  way  throui^h  the  sensitive 
fibre;  the  cancer  «;lobule,  lloatin*;  in  tlie  blood;  or  tlie  scrofulous 
monades,  which  permeate  the  nervous  fluid  of  tlioscwho  are  so  nnfor- 
tunat<»  as  to  suffer  from  hereditary  disease,  are  as  tangible  to  her 
senses,  as  are  the  shingle  and  boulders  which  ripple  the  course  of  the 
riviT  to  ours.  When,  therefore’,  the  powers  of  nature  are  exhausted, 
death  is  not  only  inevitable,  it  is  also  best ;  for  the  sun  of  life  must 
4‘ver  set  in  llu’  halo  of  immortality.”  How  wonderful  tliat  such 
.seers  and  seeresses  always  see  the  last  things  science  has  talked 
about,  'fills  passage  is  worth  epioting  and  pondering,  as  a  sjiecimeii 
of  what  is  suppo.sed  to  be  natur.al  and  logical.  It  may,  if  duly  con- 
sideri’d,  account  for  the  ri'st  of  the  work.  There  is  no  incantation 
truly,  no  (’ailing  ‘‘spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,”  no  lunar  observa¬ 
tions,  or  astrological  divinations  :  but  there  is  lunatic  discovery,  and 
th(‘  coming  of  spirits  uncalled,  that  confer  on  men  and  women  the 
faculty  of  dispensing  with  all  reason,  common  sense,  and  science,  in 
those  very  eases  in  which  they  are  ordinarily  most  desirabh’.  'fliose 
who  apply  to  physicians,  as  if  they  could  cure  on  any  other  prin¬ 
ciples  than  those  by  which  the  Divine  hand  is  constantly  working, 
are  deluded,  and  distrustful  of  all  but  lying  promises.  AVe  do  not 
doubt  the  possibility  of  clairvoyance ;  but  we  would  suggest,  that 
as  it  n’cpiires  great  medical  skill,  according  to  this  pamphlet,  to  use 
clairvoyance  medically,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  tin’  character 
of  the  physician  should  be  above  suspicion. 


I’oKMs.  l>y  William  Tidil  ^liitsou.  Loiulou  ;  tJroomliridge.  l>aS. 

fiiESE  are  the  graceful  productions  of  a  mind  which  has  somewhat 
more  than  mere  poetical  fancies  and  feelings  to  boast  of, — the 
power  of  fitting  expression  being  enjoyed  in  an  enviable  degree  by 
their  author.  The  decree  has  nevertheless  gone  forth  from  the 
inexorabh’  chamber  of  circumstances,  if  not  from  that  of  the  jioetieal 
taculty,  that  the  poet  shall  never  advance  beyond  the  degree  ol 
minor  minstrelhood,  his  pen  being  henceforth  devoted  to  tlu’  more 
serious  occupations  of  practical  life.  “  Called  to  labour  in  the 
Master’s  vineyard,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
bend  all  my  cnergii’s  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  work  assigned  me.  and 
tor  any  substantial  poetic  achievement,  ]  shall  have  neither  time  nor 
opportunity.”  The  present  volume,  therefore,  with  all  the  plcasun’ 
its  composilion  has  occasioned,  and  all  the  commendation  it  has 
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i-;illed  is  hoiieolbrtli  to  bo  ivi^anlod  as  llu*  llrst-fniits  of  a 

futiin'  harvest,  but  as  ainoiij^st  “the  oliiUlish  ”  wliioli  the 

tofjn  virilis  consoorates  to  nuMiiory  and  not  to  hope.  We  trace  in  its 
pai^es  the  iniluenoo  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  8holley  anil 
|*oe,  but  better  still,  of  Isaiah  and  David,  of  John  and  Paul.*  Por 
the  happy  way  in  which  it  eoinbines  domestic  atfections  with  tlu‘ 
uimstentatious  reverence  due  to  ‘‘  j)ure  reliij^ion  and  undeliled,”  we 
know  no  Tolume  of  occasional  verses  more  unexceptionable  for  family 
circulation.  Our  younger  ri'aders  will  probably  enjoy  a  translation 
from  the  (Ireek,  one  of  several,  imnh'  with  Lifri'at  ease  and  freedom, 
which  is  no  unfair  indicatio!i  of  Mr.  .Matson’s  ability. 

“  LoVi:  IJKNkillTEJ).  ’ 

••  At  the  hour  of  midnight  dreary. 

When  Areturus  «liive'<  the  weary 
Ih'ar  towartls  Ids  wt'^^teni  settiiiLr, 

And  the  busy  tribes  of  men, 

Ovcreomo  with  toil  are  sh‘eping  ; 

Love  benighted  came  a-weepiiig 
At  my  gatt's,  and  lomliy  knocking 
Made  the  silence  ring  again. 

Who,'  said  F,  ‘  my  <lreair.s  tlisjudling, 

Breaks  tin?  stillness  t)t*  my  dwelling  ?’ 

*  Be  not  fearful,’  then  he  answered, 

‘  I  am  but  a  little  ehihl, 

.And  inu>lore  your  kindly  shelter. 

From  these  drenching  rains  that  pidter ; 

Have  comj)assion  on  a  wanderer 
Through  the  moonless  midnight  wild.’ 

‘‘  Having  heard,  ami  moved  to  pity 
By  his  .‘•ad  and  jdaintive  ditty. 

►Straight  my  chamber  lamp  I  kindled, 

And  my  <loors  I  open’d  wide; 

Lo  !  a  little  child  before  me, 

(’lad  with  wings  .as  with  a  glory. 

In  his  hand  a  bow,  and  quivc'r 
l-'ull  of  arn>ws  at  his  sid'*. 

By  my  hearthstom*,  burning  brightly. 

Having  seate<l  him.  I  lightly 
Took  and  warnu'd  Ids  hands  in  mine. 

And  wrung  the  moisture  from  his  hair; 

Fjooking  then  from  arch  brows  undor, — 

‘  Let  us  try  my  bow’ ;  I  wonder 

If  the  F)owstring  has  been  injured,’ 

Said  he,  and  with  sj)rightly  air,  . 

“  Drew’  an  .arrow'  from  his  quiver, 

.\nd  he  sliot  me  through  the  liver 
Like  a  g.a«ltly,  .and  updeaping. 

Loudly  laughed,  and  saiil  again. 

With  his  red  lip  curling  at  me  : 

‘  Dear  mine  host  !  c«)ngr.itulate  me  ! 

My  bow  is  imbued  uninjured. 

But  thy  heart  will  feel  the  pain.’” 

VjiacriMUi  has  been  done  into  Publish  in  more  uuworkiiianlike 
tasiiion  on*  now,  and  will  be  inanv  times  asain. 

•  W 
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The’ Last  .h'DUMKNT.  A  INcm  in  Twelve  Looks.  London:  LonguuuH.  isj; 

Tins  solemn  subject  is  solemnly  treatt'd  in  :i  ]n>om  of  soim*  seven 
thousand  Inu’oie  V(‘rses.  'I  be  versilie:ition  is  smooth  and  clever,  and 
the  (‘lit  ire  product  ion  calculated  to  })l(*:isi^  and  edity.  'I’he  tiuthor 
moves  easily  in  the  chains  ot  rhyme,  llis  vt'rsi'  is  musical,  ;uni  his 
spirit  ever  reverenti:d  and  pure.  Iri'atinu;  ot  the  r(‘surri‘ctioii,  the 
poem  procct'ils : — 

“The  1‘iuhteons  and  tlio  Wicked  all  arise  ; 

These  with  dismay,  ami  those  witli  sweet  snr])rise  : 

'Phese  stru;r^lini^  lieret*  with  sh*w  reluetant  nain  ; 

'Phosi*  swift  and  eager  their  reward  to  gain  ; 

'Phese  dark  as  hell,  and  gloomy  as  th**  night  : 

Those  clothed  in  heanty  and  arrayed  in  light  : 

'Phese  howling  with  ten  thousand  terroivs  stung; 

'Phost‘  with  hosannas  bursting  from  their  tongue  ; 

The  outward  fi>rm  yields  to  the  Tuiud’s  control  ; 

'Phe  body  is  the  rellex  <»f  the  soul  ; 

W't  still  so  tiiueh  its  former  semblance  show.--, 

'Phat  he  who  knew  it  once  imim*diate  knows.” 

'rids  is  not  tlio  liiglu'st  juu'try,  nor  yet  is  it  tin'  iiu-st  poetie:ii 
spt'cinu'u  We  mii^bt  bavt'  sel(‘cti‘d  ;  TH‘V(‘r! lielcss  even  lids  will 
justify  our  favour;ible  jud'^ment,  and  fairly  repn'sent  the  e*iu:jhle 
ilow  of  the  author’s  composition. 


Tin;  ( M‘ii  riiAi  Moseorr.  lly  Jabez  llogg.  Assistant  Surgeott  to  the  IJoyal 
minster  ( ijththalmic  Hospital,  »S:c.  London:  J.  Clnirchill. 

I'll  IS  work'  I’onvevs  iuforimition  of  mvat  valu(‘  to  oculists  and  other 
mi‘dic;il  students,  :ind  presents  much  th:it  will  inten'st  anv  one 
suiri‘ring  from  dist'asi'  of  llu*  eye.  It  explains  tin*  aj^plieation  of  nn 
instrument  l;it(‘ly  introduct‘d,  by  which  disi';ises  alb'ctino  tin'  interior 
ol  till'  e\t‘  m:iy  bt'  explort'd.  d'his  instrunu'ut,  with  its  lomj;  :nul 
learnt'd  name,  is  simj>ly  ;i  small-sized  mirror,  such  as  is  usei!  ibrtlu’ 
ordiu.ary  mieroseop(*,  with  a  hole  throiegh  its  centre.  A  lamp  is 
:dH\eil  in  lr»»nt  of  it,  the  ra\ s  of  which  ari‘  ridleeti'd  into  t  he  ehamliers 
ot  the  i'\{\  so  as  to  throw  ligdit  upon  their  walls,  while  tin'  obserw'r’s 
i‘ye,  looking  through  tin'  s’liall  ei'iitral  ajicrture  in  tlu'  ndddh'  of  the 
simill  <*one:i\e  mirror,  gi'ts  a  view  of  the  interior.  Ilv  adroit  praciieo. 
and  k  nowing  how  to  look,  a  skilful  oeiilisl  thus  obtains  marly  as 
thorough  ;i  knowh'dgi*  ot’  tin*  morbid  changes  in  the  ajipi'ai’anei'  oi 
the  intt'rior  ot  ilu'  eye  :is  ot  those  on  the  outi  r  sui’face — :i  matter  cl 
great  import:inee  in  relation  to  the  jiathologv  and  iri'atment  cf 
ophthalmic  diseases. 


Swir/r.ui.ANO.  Tin;  rio\rri;  or  Tin;  IiKkormatiox  ;  <*r.  La  Suis.^e  AUcukukI''. 
Hy  Mad.uue  la  (Nnutexsc  Doni  d'Istria.  'I'ranslated  from  the  Freneh.  by 
i;.  11.  *J  v«*!'.  Louden  and  lalinburgli  ;  A.  l-'iillartcu  &  Co.  ISeS. 

1  Ills  is  tlu'  tirst  tinu' — at  least  in  our  t‘xperi('iu’(' — that  ri'vic'wers  have 
been  e;illed  upon  to  notiet*  ;i  juiblicatiou  proeei'ding  trom  tlu'  ]>en  (»t 
a  youthtul  \\  allaeldau  princess.  Hitherto  our  opinion  ol  the 
Kouiiu'idaii  uobibtv  has  not  been  verv  bn^li  and  we  are,  therefore. 
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the  more  reaiiy.  to  weleome  volumes  uhieli  give  evidenee  botli  ot 
extensive  reading,  and  of  liberal  aiul  enlightened  j)rinei[)les.  In  a 
countrv  where  t'dneation  is  so  little  enltivateil,  where  piiblie  inoraliiv 
has  reaehed  so  low  an  ebb,  and  where  the  aristooraey  is  so  little 
given  to  intelleetnal  pursuits,  as  in  the  Moldo- Wallaehian  prinei- 
palities,  we  eonld  seareidy  have  anticipated  the  I'xistenee  i)f  as[)ir:i- 
tions  and  viinvs  such  as  this  work  discloses.  'Pht*  Ot)nntess  d’lstria 

_ nmh'r  which  psi'iidonyin  onr  authoress  tdioosi's  to  aj)pt'ar — semns 

to  havt'  b(‘en  iavonred  with  a  very  liberal  education,  and  to  have 
earlv  imbibt'd  a  det'p  sympathy  with  tlu‘  i*anse  of  progress  and  of 
lihertv.  such  an  extent  is  this  carrit'd,  that  lun*  views  an*  almost 
wholly  democratic;  and  that  evm’vthing — not  only  tlu‘  historv  of 
the  past,  but  evmi  tlu‘  high  and  holy  truths  of  lh(‘  (losj)el — assilnu's 
in  luT  mind  a  diri*ct  bi'aring  upon  ptditical  considi‘ral ions.  'I'here 
is  an  err(*r  and  danger  lu‘n',  which  tiu'  countess  has  not  snlliclmitlv 
avoided.  I'or,  while  tnlly  admitting  that  the  spriaid  of  gimnim' 
bihh'-diri^tianity  anil  of  liberal  principh's  are  invariably  connected, 
'V(‘  must  guard  against  identilying  tin*  two,  and  repri'smit ing  tin* 
(lospcl  as  a  politico-religions  cri'ed.  Again  and  again  in  the  perusal 
of  thesi‘ volumes,  has  thi‘  i*oiivict ion  been  jiainfnlly  iiujiressi'd  upon 
us,  that,  notwithstanding  tin*  generally  sound  views  on  (’hristian 
truth  t'.x pressed  by  Madaini'  I  >’ I st  ria,  t he  distinctively  sjiirit  nal  and 
religions  charactm*  of  the  llihh'  has  not  been  snilicientlv  brought 
forward,  and  that  liberalism  and  Christianity  an*  too  fnapiimtlv 
confounded.  The  occasion,  and  the  contents  of  thi'si'  volnnu's, 

render  them  j)i‘cnliarly  attractive'.  .Married  to  a  Russian  count,  onr 
authoress  soon  felt  tin'  atmospheri'  of  St.  Petersburg  to  bi'  uncon¬ 
genial,  and  I’l'solved,  ‘‘for  t  hi'  sake  of  hi'i-  health,”  to  travi'l  in 
Switz(*rland.  Of  this  journey  we  have  here  a  kind  of  cjiistolarv 
diarv,  describing,  however,  rather  the  historical  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ])la<’es  visited,  than  tlielr  natural  features,  'riius 
Constance  gives  occasion  to  narrate  the  liistory  of  lluss;  /urlch 
that  of /wingle,  Ac.  'fhese  sketchi's  are  drawn  with  great  vivacity 
and  spirit,  and  bi'token  considerable  research  in  tin*  collection  of 
materials.  Ihit,  unfortunately,  .Madame  d’lstria  has  consulted  ratlu'r 
compilers  of  historv  than  the  original  sources,  and,  accordingly,  a 
number  of  Inaccuracies,  which  had  jii'cviously  maih'  the  round  of 
sec»md-hand  historians,  rei'ui*  in  her  pages.  With  thesi' except  ions, 
her  views  on  religions  subjects  are  clear  and  sound,  though  w('  can 
scarcelv  agree  in  assigning  to  tiie  I'aisteru  or  (I reek  Church  the 
high  place  claimed  by  the  countess.  It  is,  pi'rhaps,  scarcely  fair  to 
enter  upon  minuti'  ci-iticism;  still  we  must  atld,  that  the  peculiar 
dramatic  stvle  adopted  in  these  volumes,  as  in  many  other  rect'iit 
I'reiich  jinblications,  does  not  appear  to  advantagi'  when  reproduced 
in  an  l*]ngli.Mi  garb.  With  all  tiiese  blemishes,  thoughtful  travellers 
to  Switzerland  will  llnd  M:idame  d’ I  st  rla’s  work  an  admirabh' jire- 
Jiaration  for  thi'ir  journey,  and  will  hail  the  appearance  of  the  con¬ 
cluding  volumes,  in  which  a  description  ot  “  Ca  Suisse  IVancaise” 
is  promised.  Onlv  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  tedious 
notes  of  the  translator,  in  which  history,  poetry,  theology,  politics. 
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and  c^rainmar  aro  thrown  togotluT,  “  rej^ardloss  of  cxpciisio.”  lion* 
is  a  y|>(*cinu‘n,  culled  almost  at  random  : — “  Perhaps  poor  Muss  (!  \) 
was  nuTclv  as  earnest  as  a  celebrated  popular  preacher  of  the  dav, 
whom  th(‘  translator  has  heard  f^ravely  accused  of  a  similar  arroi:ja- 
tion,  f(>r  certain  imai^inarv  conversations,  lliiss,  had  he  lived  in  our 
day,  would  have  imitated  (!!)  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  peculiar  style,  had  it 
been  necessarv  thereby  to  save  souls.  And  conversely,  people  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  it  is  the  times  that  have  compelled  the  latter 
gentleman  to  make  these  startling  appeals,  which  appal  the  Pharisaism 
of  fhrir  inuldle-cluss  resprrfahilif^,  and  is  (!)  only  enjoyed  by  the 
vjtremcs  of  society.”  Of  such  sapient  remarks,  rich  and  varii'd 
abundance  is  scattered  over  the  two  volumes.  Surely  both  the 
(\)iintess  d’lstria  and  the  public  have  a  right  to  complain  of  their 
introduction,  and  to  protest  against  such  an  abuse  of  the  privileges 
of  a  translator. 


Mistouy  ok  (fKiiMAN  I.iTF.KATUUK.  Itjised  on  the  (Jennan  Work  ot'  Vilniar.  I’.y 
the  Kev.  Fre(U‘rick  Metcalfe,  M.A.  Loiulon  :  Longman  &,  Co.  1S58. 

PuoFr.ssoK  Vii.MAu’s  ‘‘ (leschichte  der  dentsclieii  Xational-Lilt'- 
ratur,”  is  a  work  well-known,  and  deservedly  j)opular  in  ‘‘ the  I’ather- 
laml.”  In  brief  compass,  with  considerable  chmrness  and  tact,  and 
frt)m  a  Christian  point  of  view,  the  literature  of  (L'rmany,  from  the 
past  to  our  own  times,  is  sketched  and  characterized.  hook  has 

already  passed  in  ( lermany  through  six  editions,  and  continues  to  be 
n'garvleii  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Cnder  thes(‘  ciriaim- 
stauci's  a  translation  was  appropriate,  especially  if  executed  with  tlu' 
ability  and  jiulgment  which  ilr.  .Metcalfe  has  displayt'd.  Kvery 
neialless  period  has  been  omitted ;  involved  and  dark  sentences  have 
been  broken  up  and  rendered  distinct,  and  the  volume  has  gained 
considtM’ably  by  tlu'  process  of  sifting  and  condensation  which  it  has 
undergoiu'  at  the  hands  of  the  translator.  \Ce  pay  a  high  but  not 
an  undestM’ved  comj)liment,  when  we  say  that,  on  the  whole— and 
bating  Mr.  Metcalfe's  preface — we  prefer  tlu*  translation  to  the 
original.  Put  we  must  decidedly  and  emphatically  object  to  the 
title  of  tin*  book,  d’he  Preface  admits  that  Mr.  Metcalfe  had  done 
no  more  than  t ranslatiiiff  and  rondensimj,  and  the  occasional  original 
notes  inlroiluced  bear  the  distinctive  signature  of  “  I’he  Pilitt>r.” 
On  what  ground,  then,  is  the  work  merely  designated  as  hased  on 
the  (uTiuaii  work  of  Vilmar,”  when  not  oidy  the  or  founda¬ 

tion,  hut  all  tilt'  materials  of  the  building  also,  are  derived  from  the 
same  sttua*  ?  d’o  say  the  least,  the  title  is  a[)t  to  mislead,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  we  an*  sure  31r.  Metcalfe  could  not  have  intended.  I  his 
objt‘clit>n  requires,  we  fetd  certain,  only  to  be  pointed  out  in  order 
to  lu'  removed  in  futun*  editions. 


SisTKii  Katk;  or,  tlio  I’owor  of  Influence.  I’y  Julia  .Vddison.  Hath  :  1 ’.inns  A 
Cio<Hl\viu.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  «N:  Co. 

A\  K  can  <*ordially  recommend  this  pleasant  and  useful  story  as  very 
suitable  lor  juvenile  readers.  The  plot  is  well  devised,  the  charac- 
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trrs  are  consistently  ilrawn,  tlic  interest  is  kept  np,  and,  best  of  all, 
the  aim  is  elevated,  and  the  sentiments  thor()U"ldy  Christian.  Not, 
indeed,  that  this  volume  is  (piite  free  from  the  eommoii  faidt  of  such 
stories — the  couleur  dr  7'osc  of  tlie  heroes,  and  the  superlativism  of 
(‘vervbody,  good  or  bad.  Hut  this  defect  a])pears  not  so  ])rominently 
in  “Sister  Kate,”  as  in  many  books  of  this  kind.  We  can  give 
testimony  of  Iiaving  read  it  ourselves  with  interest  and  pleasuri' ; 
and  we  are  sure  parents  and  young  readers  will  In*  obliged  to  us  for 
calling  their  attention  to  it.  3Iiss  (or  Mrs.)  Addison  promises  to 
])rove  an  able  and  judicious  adviser  to  young  and  old. 


IviMJSDowN  LoiK;r:.  r>v  Enmia  .hine  Worl*oisc.  Hath  :  Piinns  fi  (lootlwin. 
1858. 

^liss  WoHnoisi:  is  eiTtainly  gaining  in  facility  and  brilliance. 
“(irac(‘  llamikx)n”  was  an  interesting  story;  “  Kingsdown  Lodge,” 
which  is  the  secpicl  to  it,  is  a  far  betttT  one.  We  give  the  book  our 
«*ordial  recommendation. 


Tohchf.steu  Ahuky;  or,  Purposes.  l’>y  (’atheriiu*  Sinclair.  In  the  Kuii 

aiul  Head  I.ibrary.  I..oiidon  :  Siiiipkin,  Mar.^liall,  A  Co. 

.Miss  Sinclair  is  always  a  favourite  with  us — we  have  often  dt'rivial 
enjoyment  and  instruction  from  her  writings;  we  have  rarely  had 
occasion  to  iind  any  exception.  The  muralv  of  “  Torchester  Ahhey” 
is  a  ])rotest  againt  J’opmy,  against  intempc'ranci',  and  against  the 
overworking  of  sempstresses.  Apparentlv  incompatible  subjects 
llu  *S(‘,  but  which  our  skilful  novelist  manag(‘s  to  weavi'  into  a  very 
iiic(‘  texture,  'fhe  story  may  chielly  be  dc'scrilx'd  as  anti- Popish,  the 
j)U)t  (‘onsisting  mainly  in  connti'racting  and  foiling  the  schenn's  ot*  a 
desuit,  who,  much  to  tin*  satisfaction  of  the  readc'r,  is  at  last  (h'tc'ctcd 
and  linng.  Love*  is  of  course  not-  a-want  ing,  and  tin*  story  closes 
with  most  pleasant  “  inatchifving.”  l)c*sj)itc*  occasional  or//v’.v  and 
improhahilil ii*s,  tin*  int(*rest  is  throughout  w(‘ll  snstaiin'd,  and  the 
tab*  may  sately  he  ])nt  into  the  hands  of  rcad(‘rs  with  tin*  recom¬ 
mendation  of  atfording  pl(*asant  and  wholesonn*  diversion.  Wt*  have* 
only  one  (*aus('  ot‘  (|nari‘cl  with  Miss  Sinclair.  Sin*  lhreat(*ns  to 
leave*  In*!’  large  circle*  e)f  adinire'rs,  anel  to  sit  elown  “finally  in  the! 
arm-chair  e)f  re‘tir(*nn*nt a  pre)posal  which  we*  will  not  le*t  In'r  e’arry 
into  cxccntiem,  at  least  if  our  r*‘monslrance*s  have  any  weight  witli 
ln*r. 


ArtKAi.Yi’Tic  Skktches.  P.v  Dr.  ('umming.  New  I'dition.  Vol.  I.  London  : 
185S. 

PoNsoi.ATioNs.  P>y  Dr.  C’uiiiining.  Dondon  :  1857. 

Hr.  t'cMMiNei’s  ‘‘ Apocalv])! ic  Skctche's  ”  had  gre‘at  j)e)j)ularity 
whe*n  they  first  appeared  :  anel  his  nume*rons  admirers  will  he*  glad 
te>  have*  them  in  this  hanelsoine  new  e'elitieni.  His  in‘w  beM)k,  “  (’on- 
sfolations,”  is  characte‘ri/.cel  by  most  e)f  the*  (‘xe*elle*n(’es  which  have* 
wem  for  the*  Doctor  his  great  pe)pularity,  ainl  we  think  that  some*  ol 
the  great  Meniishes  ed*  his  earlier  works  are  not  se»  obvious  in  this. 
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V  PrvIN  Co.VTUOVKUSlAT.  CATECniSM  ON  SOME  OF  THE  EUROUS  OF  THE  llOMANISTS. 
Pythe  J.  1*.  Mylea,  A.E.  l^ubliu  :  MaiUeii  OMham.  1S58. 

Tiik  Evil  i)F  Mixed  Marriages;  Supposed  Conversation 

lH*tw«‘eu  a  (.Ueixviuaii  and  two  ProtesUint  I’arishioners.  Dublin  :  Madden  & 
Oldham.  1858. 

Kriendly  Advum:  to  Protestants  on  the  Serject  of  Intermarriages  with 
UoMAN  Catholics.  Dublin;  Madden  iV.  Oldham.  18oS. 

Mauri. vuKs  betwoen  ineiubiM-s  of  coniinunions,  where  lioth 

are  Erolestanls,  are  too  eonuiionly  an  evil.  3IaiTia»;e  with  a  UoiiRm 
Catliolie  is  always  an  unniili,i;atecl  evil.  It  is  both  wise  anil  kind  to 
all  parties  to  prevent  it  wherever  possible.  Mr.  yles’s  eateohisin  of 
sixty-seven  pai^es,  is  the  cheapest  pennyworth  that  was  ever  printed, 
and  should  be  eirculated  by  cartloads.  Tt  was  jirepared  by  the 
author  for  a  Sunday-school,  hence  it  is  marked  by  a  sini[)licily  which 
adapts  it  for  the  young. 


.Shlect  Odes  of  Horace,  in  Ihii'lish  Lyrics.  A  SiK'cimen  of  a  New  Trau.slatioii 
of  the  l’«»et.  Ity  .1.  'P.  1*1. ick,  E.K.S.S.A.;  edited  by  OilbiTt  Malcolm  Spm.it, 
Esij.  London:  Smith,  EMer,  &,  Co.  1857. 

AVk  cannot  congratulate  the  author  of  this  little  volume,  although 
not  destitute  of  merit,  on  his  success  in  ‘‘combining  an  almost 
literal  tidelitv  of  rendering,  with  the  spirit  of  the  original.”  Jn  the 
translation  of  lyric  poetry  we  consider  “  literal  iidelity  ”  as  among 
the  least  of  merits,  but  even  this  Mr.  Black  has  not  attained,  while 
wo  must  in  candour  say  the  spirit  of  the  original  has  been  rarely 
caught.  In  [iroof,  we  quote  the  first  and  last  verses  in  the  book  : — 

“  Qualt'm  ministnim  fiilmini.s  alitem, 

(I'ui  ivx  ih'orum  rci^num  in  avo.s  vagas 
I’frmisit,  expertus  tidclem 
.lupitor  m  Hanymedo  llavo.) 

“  As  the  swift  arm-lu'arer  uf  .love 
(With  lofty  flight 'tis  hi.s  to  .soar, 

King  of  his  race,  who  faithful  boro 
I'.iir  (lanymrdo  to  rc.alms  above).” 

t^ur  space  precludi's  criticism,  yi't  may  we  remark  that  swiftness 
is  not  prcdieati'd  of  the  eagh‘  by  lloraet',  but  impidimsitv  ol’  swoop; 
that  th  t‘  si'cond  line  is  a  sheiu*  impi'rtimmee,  intensely  prosaic,  and  a 
makeweight  ;  while  the  word  aUtrm  tinds  no  corresponding  term  in 
the  translation  :  the  omi>sion  mars  the  ode.  But  h‘t  us  look  at  the 
last  lines  in  the  work  :  — 

*’  HU*  to  mocum  locus,  ot  boata' 

Postulant  aroos  :  it*i  tu  i'alontom 
Debita  sj>argo.s  larrima  f.ivillam 
Vati.s  amici." 

“  I’hi  iv,  then*  we'll  string  the  lyiv  anew, 

NV  «‘ll  cliud*  its  .4lo|H''<  and  mountaiu.s  hdl. 

The  tear,  thy  br**thor  pi>et’.s  due. 

There  on  my  iishes  warm  hIiuII  fall.” 

.The  tir^t  ot  these  lines  is  Air.  Jllaek’s  own,  while  the  feats  in 
cliaibing  in  which  he  makes  Horace  indulge,  prospeetivelv’,  were  the 
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very  things  in  the  sha])o  of  a  treat  uhieh  the  plethoric  little 
gentleman  \voul(l  ])ro|)ose.  On  the  whole,  we  think  our  readers  will 
allow  our  verdict  to  be  just,  that  the  translator  of  these  odes,  where 
he  has  been  literal,  is  not  spirited,  and  where  spirited  not  literal. 
We  mav  add,  that  we  pri'fer  his  para]>hrases  to  bis  translations. 


Earnkstnkss  in  Tin:  Vui.pit:  A  tVw  Hints  to  tlio  (Clergy.  ]>y  Abcielrachina. 
Second  J'Alition.  London:  Hcylin.  18o7. 

\  VALUAUiiK  book,  though  it  will  lit  i»i  the  smallest  waistcoat  pocket. 


Thk  Wkr  I.ifk.  Hy  Allan  Park  Paton.  J.ondon  :  Longmans.  IS.'iS, 
Tin:  AV  eb  of  Life”  is  a  pi\)se  poem,  although  only  ])rofessing  to  he  a 
prosaic  story  of  our  own  times.  It  possesses  a  careful  elaboration 
of  style  and  a  minuteness  and  pictur(‘s(|ueness  in  the  descri])tion  of 
nature  that  would  (‘asily  throw  theinselyes  into  tin'  form  of  narratiyc 
blank  verse,  of  which  they  already  share  many  of  the  characteristics. 
The  volume  is  marked  by  a  richness,  freshness,  and  occasional 
(juainliu'ss  of  cjiithet,  suggestive  of  an  original  and  ingenious  mind. 
When  meadows  are  called  by  ^Ir.  Paton  ‘‘creamy”  we  sujipose  he 
had  an  ey(‘  to  the  dairy  and  the  churn,  tin'  ])hrase  being  reducible^to 
a  nu'tonymy  ot*  the  adjunct,  as  our  old  1  lebn'w  professor  was  wont 
to  term  it,  or  souu*  otln‘r  (Mjually  reconditi*  oiacular  uttc'ranee.  I’he 
story  is  h'ss  elaborate  than  the  style,  and  indeed  is  almost  too 
Iragmentary  to  be  called  a  story.  The  scene  is  Scottish,  and  in 
many  ])laces  is  very  swt'etly  and  truthfully  described,  with  that 
homely  intermixture  of  bra(‘  and  burn,  whin  and  broom,  tlie  glint  of 
the  gowan  and  lilt  of  tlu^  mavis,  which  hav(‘  combined  to  render 
Seollish  pastoral  poetry  llu‘  sw('(‘t(‘st  in  the  worltl.  d'lu'  interest  of 
the  tale  centres  on  a  lovi'lv  girl,  whose'  ti’agic  fate  reminds  us  of 
llaielce,  and  on  an  ingc'iiuoiis  youth,  bight  (Jrahain  Ke'iincdy, 
ailmirer,  dt'voure'r,  and  aluu>st  worshippc'r  ot*  Shakspere.  'fhe  gi*m 
ot  tln‘  voliiiiii'  is  a  Howard  in  a  (leiu'van  cloak,  the  IL'V.  Ilovd 
!ii\ ingstoiu*,  or  .as  hi'  was  lovingly  ;ind  t’amilijirlv  called  by  the 
J)enple  who  shared  in  his  ])hilant  lii’oju'.  “  lit t  le  Livy.”  ddu'  tale  ot 
that  good  j)r(‘sbyt('i*ian  divin('’s  sorrowful  up-bringing  and  dis¬ 
appointment  in  loV(‘.  is  (‘xt  rc'iiiely  toueliing.  and  may  take*  its  plae'c 
along  with  e'e'rtain  Clerical  Cor/ndfs  in  oiie*  of  euir  monthly  con- 


te'mpof’arie's,  as  an  inte*re‘st ing  history  we'll  te)lel.  1'he‘re* 
individuality  .abeiut  eithe'rs  of  the  ske  tclu's  in  the  “  Wi'b  of 


is  Jin 
Life” 


whie'h  le*ads  us  to  ce)ne'lude'  that  they  elo  not  owe  tlu'ir  origin  exchi- 
aive'ly  to  the  write'r’s  fane*y. 


I  nKTiueMrii  e»r  TiiACTAinANisM.  A  P.’im|'ld»  l-L(‘ctun*.  P.y  Al<'rt.''.'\miro  (Juvn7:/,i. 
London  :  Partridge  A  P«». 

I  Ills  tractate  cemsists  e)f  a  tre'ncluint  rxposr  <d*  A  v  (/I  i  rain  situ  anel  a 
care'tul  hut  te)o  lengthy  examinatiein  ed*  the*  elecision  ot  the  IVivy 
^  ouncil  e)u  the  pe)ints  in  controve'r.sy.  ^fhe*  |)amj)hlet  labours  under 
the  elefccts  e)f  a  somewhat  tloriel  style,  but  is  clear,  anel  may  safely  be 
Woinmended  to  all  intcrestcel  in  these  epiestions. 
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Man's  Dreams  and  CiOd’s  Reaijties;  or,  Science’ Correcting  SccptUal 

By  Thom:is ; Ragg,  Author  of  “Creation’s  Testimony  to  its  (Jod,”  ^c. 

London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  spirit,  power,  and  purpose  of  all  Thomas  l^a<j;o;’s  writings  are 
^ood,  and  we  gladly  welcome  this  striking  little  work  as  an  (‘hujiient 
4'xposition  of  the  really  unscientilic  eharaeter  ot  sceptical  errors. 
The  lirst  part  consists  of  the  dreams  or  mistakes  of  the  sceptical 
astronomer,  mechanical  philosopher,  chemist,  transcendcntalist, 
inythist.  The  si'cond  j)art  consists  of  chapters,  showing. —  1st.  That 
tl»e  teachings  of  the  universe  accord  with  the  revealed  word,  and 
convtTgt*  in  Christianity.  2nd.  The  wisdom  and  goodiU'ss  fd*  the 
Deitv.  Brd.  1'he  creature’s  imbecility.  1th.  Aln*rration  and  rc'^tora* 
tioii.  /)th.  (loodness  triumphant.  The  appimdix  abounds  in  use¬ 
ful  and  (‘xplanatory  intelligence.  I’here  are  a  fe\v  (UTors  to  1)»* 
corrected  in  future  (‘ditions,  such  as  that  (p.  150)  in  which  oxygen 
is  said  to  signify  ///c-gen orator,  whereas  it  means  «c/(/-generator, 
according  to  the  notion  i>f  liavoisier,  who  invented  the  word.  This 
mistake  dt‘stroys  th<‘  point  of  the  ])assage.  Drobably  the  lioiOK/ 
scit'ulilic  reader  will  not  tind  the  geiuTal  argument  sullicienily  siis- 
laincil  t<)  suit  his  taste,  and,  not  unlikely,  he  x\ill  considt'r  the  styh* 
rhapsodical  ;  but  the  truth,  as  well  as  tlie  poetry  of  tlu'  booh,  will 
eommcml  it  to  most  n'aders. 


On:  1  Ni'iUMiTiE>.  r.y  tic*  Author  of  “  Rrotojdast,”  and  “  Snatches  of  S.’aen'l 
Song.”  LoikIoii  :  Wortheim,  Macinto.<h,  &  Hunt. 

'fms  is  a  parlour  sermon  by  one  who  thinks  feelingly,  and  feels 
thoughtfully.  Jt  contains  much  of  thi‘  gentle  energy,  kindly  o])(‘n- 
ness.  immi'diatcness,  and  eoutiding  simplicity  of  an  earnest  and 
lu'arty  intellect,  such  as  characterized  “  Drotoj)last,”  and  assured  ns 
that  tln‘  writ('r  is  a  Christian  lady  well  (pialifn'd  to  act  the  friendly 
adviM*r.  Any  spirit  n’usluul  bv  tlu'  weight  of  conscious  infirmity, 
will  tind  it  good  ^piictly  to  read  this  exposition  of  tlu'  text, — “  Hini- 
self  look  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses.” 


Oexi.iNr.s  OF  Tnr.oi.oov;  (‘r,  tlu*  CJonoral  l*riiu‘i[tlos  of  Kovo;dc«l  Religion  hrift.v 
Slated.  r*y  the  Rev.  .lames  ('lark.  Vol.  II.  }>vu.  Price  lOs.,  eloth. 

1  HKsi:  h'cturcs  an*  ('utitled  ‘‘Outlines  of  Theologv.”  d  lie  author 
dot's  not  ju'otess  to  givt'  a  regular  bodv  of  divinitv.  A  person  may 
urilc  outlint's  ot  a  subject  wiihoul  attempting  a  perfect  and  har- 
numious  .system.  All  (‘vangclical  Christians  hold  the  same  great 
gt'iu'ral  jtrinciples  and  truths  of  Diviiu*  rt'vclation,  though  they 
may  not  havi'  touud  out  any  means  of  reducing  tlu*m  to  one  com* 
prt'hensivc  plan.  Kven  in  matters  of  pure  science  this  is  so  diliicult 
ih:it  it  has  seldom  bi'cn  accomplished.  All  atti'inpts  It)  svstematizt' 
thcidogy  havi*  taih'tl.  >io  plan  has  bet'ii  discovend  sutlieiently  com¬ 
prehensive  for  iht'  purpost'.  fhe  prophet  savs,  “  d'he  bed  is  shorter 
than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it,  and  the  covering  narrowt'f 
than  that  he  can  wra[>  himself  in  it.”  d  hi'  Arminian  creed  i^^  tuo 
narri'w  in  one  direction,  and  the  Calvinistic  creed  in  another,  and  ti* 
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ioin  thorn  together  in  one  would  ilestroy  the  very  idea  of  system. 
Some  systematic  writers  have  left  out  one  wing  ot  tl.e  sacred  ed.lice, 
■uid  some  another.  No  plan  has  yet  been  discovered  which  will  take  in 
‘.^,d  explain  the  whole  of  Divine  revelatioii.  .Mr.  Clark  must  not 
bo  blamed  for  failing  to  accomplish  what  no  other  writer  had  cllcctei  , 
and  what  he  himself  did  not  intend.  Jlis  object  was  to  exhibit  with 
clearness  and  power  those  great  truths  on  wine  i  all  good  men  aie 
a-'reed,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  Mr.  Clark  is  ot  the  old 
school.  He  moves  in  the  latitude  ol  such  "‘I'ers  as  e'"  ‘T- 
Edwards,  Charnock,  I’ye  Smith,  ^Ce.  We  shall  only  ^b*- 

discourses  are  distinguished  not  only  by  their  substanee,  bn  \ 
their  manner  and  form.  They  sometimes  rise  to  a  degree  o 
devotional  feeling  and  eloquence'  which  we  must  own  surprised  us. 
We  wish  the  author  suecess  in  his  niidertaking.  Ibis  is  the  secoint 
volume  of  the  series.  The  first  was  reviewed  in  liiK  hci.tcTic  loi 
.liiiie,  ISoS,  to  xvhich  we  refer  the  reader. 

WisK  TO  Win  SoUl.s.  A  Memoir  of  the  llev.  Zepliaiiiah  .lob.  l!y  Surah  S. 

Fanner.  LoiuUni :  1857. 

Mr.  .Ion  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sensible  and  an  eminently 
good  man;  bis  life  is  very  well  written,  an.l  is  likely  to  he  iiseliil. 

\V0.M.VN.  AXl.  Hr,u  .Mission.  I'.y  the  Itov.  .Adolphe  Mooo.l.  l.omlon :  Tridoier 

&  (’o.  1858.  .Ill 

Woman  ;  Iliac  Mission  and  Hi  u  I.iki;.  Two  lli.seoumes.  Hy  the  iey  Ad.,lphe 

.Moiiod.  rranslated  by  the  liev.  W.  C.  banvU.  I.otid,.n  ;  Hall,  Ai.t.ii, 

iV  C’o. 

Tin:  iormor  of  llu'so  iitllo  books  is  :ni  anouNiinnis  pul 

lislKHl  ill  Now  York  and  in  Ltunlon.  It  is  "‘^onMisly  dc.ins  and 
roads  soinowliat  inon'  sinootldy  than  llnit  b^  11h‘  y  n.  •  '• 

'I'kis,  doublloss,  is  diu‘  to  tho  iaci,  that  tlu;  .\inoncan  ('<  dor  '‘‘V' ^ 
iMHudit  of  so  faitld’nl  and  rxirlk'nl  a  translation  as  that  |>  :  1  • 

IWtt  bofoiv  him.  On  tlm  ^^h()lt^  no  invtt;r  l  ic  laltm-,  and  t  nnk, 
tli.at  if  tlu‘  American  edition  Im  (hMiiandi'd  in  tlm  hii^ish  in.nUit 
it  is  a  dis'^raro  to  kai<];lisli  ])id)lish('rs.  Wo  nia\,  lontMJ, 
rojoiev  if  there'  ho,  indc'od,  a  jj;ood  domand  ainoni^.'' -  * 

women  for  a  work  so  ailniindily  ealenlatcMl  to  insjiiH.  n  m  • 

ri"ht  feolinti^  of  their  true  dignity,  and  ol  the  hi^  i  posi  \ 

lie  who  so  inlluentially  endows  tlu'iii  has  assi;^ne(  i  n.in  iii  n 

duties.  Ill  these  discourse's  on.  and  to,  noinan,  pe  r  lajis  'N 
eloquent  diseonrses  ever  delivered  hy  that  elotpien  x.-nniMt/ 

there  are  aiipeals  which  cannot  tail  to  touch  the  he.ii  o  an}  •  > 
or  man  eitlu*r,  in  the  least  open  to  the  voice  ()t  ^  .!  nJi 

is  demonstrated,  as  if  in  the  very  words  ol  (md,  tha  a  sa^  * 
h.appiest,  and  holiest  path  in  which  a  human  sjnnt  can  ’ 

is  that  of  true  humility,  and,  it  may  h(‘,  (d  humiliation  .i  ^‘I’  |  ^ 

in  that  path  alone  that  we  walk  with  (lod,  as  t  le  .  on  o  ' ,  • 

walked.  ^  As  from  that  path  lie,  as  man,  entered 
exaltation,  so  also  that  path  ahnie  conducts  ns  to  tiiuinp  i  wi 


ry 

xorrrEs. 

vocation  fr.>m  lier  first  fcllon-sl  ' 

‘lomands  of  « '‘nconqucriblo  i  ''w 

Rra<  o.  si.c  is  to  s  :  I)v  o.-ni  "  .  ""''''‘■''pm,  bv  tbo 

RMn’:'  'T'V""' -  f-nii 

jovoiis  J<no  ,vin-Io  hrv 

"■'lliont  woinsiiJv’ I,  bicssino  i,  man  social 


'■«  »vnn,a  vi >non  co  |  ..ft'  -'o  as’ 

the  Vail  of  "  ■•»»'  'Vat  n, 

fiioii;*J,ilcss,  b<'an(ifiil S'tvono  ‘j,”  '•'nM,  and 

odious  u  v  .  v.nn,  iJI-tcm|)(‘ro(i  irr.-f.V*  "omaii 

likcurss  ini'o  (’  ) 

wn-os;.); "t j-'t'd  tei:'^;  "■?.’•■->  ’'"t 

and  li,;.  •  ‘ n.  ,rno  won,  .‘l '’’i" 


ulion  the  sr)inf  i  pJi'aNurt\s.  Ti„»  ^  ‘  notion  that 

"<■  (be  pertt  linn  "'  and  soul  c-,"'”"''*"  '''I'JX-'ars  oniv 

llis„,ol|,ei'-s  I,,'..  ,  7“'  oinnlicd  .  •  "'(li  (|,„s;. 

uiiostcait  itio.r  Me  n'r'  "poll 

"» «N. 

.I''-  *1  '■«  (bus  Ur,  ,  "d'o  made  Mi, .  •  '"'v 

Marv,  and  l.a/aiais  r,-''  'i  ""  ''■'"’tb  M,.  still  •  V  ''  *‘'*'’'diee  lor 

!■;  '•■‘IV'*'''  imt  s  r’f,''  ‘•‘■‘I''-'  ‘-ottat  dot  Vi 

^ound  li(‘r  projM.,.  ^ ,sli()\v(*(l  n, »  .  ’ <lo\vn 

"■J»o  ^  v  ^i'  "onls  of  M  ^  "‘nnan  iK'vtT 

. . .«■ 

IJarrt'ff  ♦  '  ,  the  Jinssn,,,  of  voiir 

't  as  inneb  of  \V‘  ‘‘i'"'"’  ‘'d'ti'm  lif  llis  /t'  ti'-'” 

‘'tntt:;;:-';,"''  t"  tssis 

t  HK  (’(TV*  ir  IJ-  ~~  '  - 

**'  »  ir.S  >l\,s  VVI,  v 

•  'lain  *  (a,a,i,.,s  j;i.,,.|^; '‘V  'nmuia.s  (;„thric  1)1)  f  ,  , 

'V-  '‘fan, ly  rejoice  at  , I  .  '-'la.iMngl, : 

>'v"vbic|,‘t,r  l’''>toid'tliua?,,|"  *'"•  D,' 

‘•i'I'-al  lo  ,bc  bet,"  •"•'■  adlicled  anti,'' ' ''i’ il-* 

eni.;,  it  ia,',,.no  '-''alC 

"di-u.  "S  t  ••"‘d  it  is 

Kodicss  f;.||o„.  ^  *'/  '"o'V  for  tbe  imrli;  '  f^‘‘"  ‘  don,, 

!'■  -‘'-.e  nntrr  This  v.d,t  ;t:;.‘,‘.'''"  -d'  atio,,  of  on.. 

"apivssions  on  al)",b  |",'**  I’'’"d»e.‘  deene.-' ..n'i  •■‘d"ii'-alio„ 

_  _ -  IT' '  ,o„s  no,.k  on 

Mnoii.s  AM,  ,,  ' 

tl’io.'i  ‘''Tm-'","/  't  '‘'t’’’  is , St 

(o,,ovcr(v  bv *''**‘''*“'  •’'domnn,,  '"‘’'d^its  and  raj.id 

•  '  •  ‘•■'•^■''"'^tanees  detailed  f  '-‘'dVo,! 

-'ll.  Iratlord’s  romance,  and. 
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;is  a  last  resource,  determines  to  seek  shelter  and  protection  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  relative  residing  in  liondon.  Here*  she  is  for 
awhile  provided  for,  but  shortly  after,  the  death  of  the  relative  ai^ain 
entails  misfortune,  upon  the  vast  property  which  he  possessed  being 
claimed  by  a  wife  who  had  been  se])arated  from  him.  She  is,  how¬ 
ever,  discovered  to  bo  a  bigamist,  and  eouseipiciitly  her  claims  vanish, 
whilst  the  Highland  ^liiia  once  more  enjoys  the  property  of  her 
deceased  relative.  In  the  Feus  of  liincolushire,  about  the  same  time, 
is  growing  up  a  young  man  who  becomes  tli(‘  hero  of  the  story.  II  is 
father  is  a  baronet  and  a  miser,  and,  by  a  fortuitous  j)rocess  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  novelists  always  havi‘  at  coniinand,  the  heir  is 
robbed  of  his  inheritance,  and  tiuds  a  noble  trt'asure  in  the  heroiiit* 
^lina.  The  rest  is  easily  conceived ;  the  (‘pisodes  in  the  story  are 
striking  and  elfective,  and  give  zest  to  the  geiu'ral  narrative;  with 
the  interest  thus  infused  into  the  Moors  and  Fens,  we  havt*  no 
doubt  ^Ir.  '^Ih’atlord  will  tiiid  a  steady  ihunand  for  his  tale  at  the 
circulating  libraries. 


VaRRA  YauRA  ;  or  the  Wandering  Aborigine.  A  rootieal  Narrative,  in  Thirteen 
Rooks.  IJy  Kinahan  Cornwallis.  Fifth  Fdition,  Enlarged.  L(»n»lon  :  Waul 
&  Lock. 


“Yaiiu.v  YATin.v”  is  the  incoherent  and  tluent  outpouring  of  an 
undisciplined  mind, — so  poor,  as  ])oetrv,  that  we  should  wonder  at  its 
composition,  were  we  not  wraj)t  in  the  greater  wonder,  that  any  iirm 
should  publish  it,  and  that  it  should  reach  a  fifth  edition.  The 
author’s  religious  en'cd  is  somewhat  hidter  than  his  v(‘rse,  and  how 
Pagan  his  creed  is  our  readi'rs  shall  judge:  ‘‘  Will  the  born  Pagan, 
or  Mohammedan,  or  yet  the  Australian,  without  any  notions  of  a 
Deity  whatever,  meet  with  a  worse  fatt*  than  th(‘  Furopean  horn 
Protestant  or  I’apist?  It  would  be  sheer  idiocy  or  cant  for  a 
moiiuMit  to  hesitate  iji  ])ronouncing  an  un(|ualilit‘d  for  man  was 

not  created  to  b(‘  consigiUMl  to  ilamnation  :  it  is  a  n‘j>i*oaeh  to  the 
Almighty,  and  debasing  to  himself,  to  supj)ose  it.  'fhat  which  will 
procure  the  Protestant  his  passport  t»)  ht'aven,  will  procure'  tlu^ 
Pa])ist,  the  Hindoo,  and  the'  Alaih’i  theirs,  and  in  the  sight  of  that 
imdctinabh'  (Jod  ot  tlu*  unive'rse',  whom  we  worship,  (‘V(*ry  peoj)le  ;md 
every  redigiou  is  alike.” — Of  course  not  aliki;  good,  but  alike  ba«i. 
As  catholic  in  his  dislikes  of  imm  as  of  their  religions,  the  author 
^ays  that  his  experiemee  of  both  has  “  only  tended  to  increase  my 
scorn  of  mankind,  and  my  contempt  for  tludr  institutions.” 


ScHOOL-DAVs  OF  Eminfnt  Mkn.  l>y  .lohti  TiinUs,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  Cari»mitio.^ 
of  London, ”  “Things  Not  (Jenerally  Known,”  Ac.  London  :  Kent  A  Co. 

This  is  a  little  volume  at  onct*  amusing  and  useful.  Air.  'fimbs  is 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  the  apreiahtv  ot  his  works,  tor 
their  quaint  and  instructive  character,  and  for  their  throwing  up  to 
the  surface  of  society  things  long  since  buried  beneath  the  dust  ot 
time,  or  lost  in  the  morasses  of  neglect.  “  fSchool-days  ot  Lminent 
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^len”  may  take  rank  amongst  the  most  interesting  of  his  books, 
'riio  tille  is  very  attractive  ;  ami  when  we  come  to  look  into  its  conttMits 
and  see  how  much  we  may  learn  about  schools  and  sehool-bovs  in 
olden  days,  and  how  mi'ii,  who  subs«.*quently  became  famous  on  the  roll 
of  history,  bt'haveil  in  th(‘ir  juvenility,  the  value  of  the  work  beconu's 
still  more  enhanet‘d.  And,  in  fact,  the  little  volume  of  .Mr.  'rimhs 
does  not  promise  more  than  it  perforins.  Jt  is,  in  fact,  a  historv  of 
edueation  in  Kngland  from  tin*  time  of  the  early  Britons  to  the 
present  day ;  it  exhibits  its  changes  at  dilferent  epochs ;  it  shows 
the  intluence  it  has  had  on  our  national  manners  and  habits  at 
various  piTiods ;  it  likewise  gives  us  an  account  of  the  establishment 
of  our  dilferent  colleges,  high-schools,  and  universities ;  Ix'siih's 
which,  as  its  title  infers,  it  lets  us  into  the  conduct  of  masters  and 
pupils  in  the  several  stages  of  our  country''s  history.  'I’iiis  cannot 
but  rcndiT  the  work  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  readers. 


I’rusoxAi.  N.MiUATivr.  ok  thk.  Sikok  ok  Lci  know,  from  its  Coinmenofiuent  to 
its  Uolit'f  l»y  Sir  Colin  C.iini*l)cll.  lly  L.  K.  Kuntz  Koos.  Ijoiidon ; 
lioncman  tt:  Co. 

“It  will  sulfiee  to  say,”  writes  Mr.  Itces  in  his  pndace, that  a 
(’alentta  nu'rchant,  formerly  attached  to  the  Alartinierc  C’ollege  of 
Lucknow,  unexpectedly  found  himself  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  i he 
siege  of  that  city,  and  having  been,  by  force  of  circumstances,  obliged 
to  take  his  part  in  the  defence,  he  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  the 
ovents  in  which  he  was  concerned,  and  those  which  passed  hcf»>rc 
him.”  Such  is  the  acciHint  which  Mr.  ]u‘cs  gives  of  himself.  In 
his  narrative  of  tin*  siege  wo  come  to  know  more  of  him,  and  find 
him.  on  all  occasions,  observant  and  watchful,  and  patiently  snh- 
ynitting  to  tin*  trials  and  deprivations  of  the  position  in  which  lit* 
lound  liim.''elt  jdaeial.  Tlu‘  work  of  Air.  lu*es  is  tlu'  nn'st  copious, 
in  general  didails,  of  any  yt'l  published,  of  the  siegi'  of  Lucknow  : 
tin*  sketclu's  lu*  giv('s  of  the  lnt(*rior  of  the  Kesidi‘ncy»  at  dillei’fnl 
slag(*s.  iliiring  tln>S(‘  ti'rrilde  six  months,  and  the  anecilotes  n'cordcd, 
niaki*  it,  in  some  cases,  painfully,  hut  more  frcapiently,  amusingly 
iyiten’st ing.  It  serves  to  give  tiie  uninitialc'd  an  idea  of  lile  in  a 
besi»‘gcd  canij),  of  life  innh  r  the  excitmnent  of  ])('ril  ;  and  w'c*  arc  not 
surprisi'd  to  lind  that,  aftt'r  all,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  an* 
not  st>  glooniy-temper(‘d  and  desponding  as  wo  at  lirst  sight  should 
imagine.  (lod  tenipjers  tlu'  wind  to  tlu‘  shorn  sheep.  Men,  too,  in 
tin*  presence  ot  ilanger,  tet*l  that  their  lives  are  in  the  hands  ot  the 
living  (lod;  tlu'v  nalurally  draw  jicari'i*  to  him,  and  the  inevitable 
n*sidt  is  a  cln*t*riulness  in  tin*  midst  of  evtmts  the  most  discouraging. 
\V»‘  reeomnn*nd  this  volume  to  all  those  who  would  have  a  something 
nion*  than  vague  pt'rception  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  siege 
ot  Lucknow,  aiul  a  descript i<ni  of  p(*rsous  with  whose  names  the 
country  was  tilled.  vvhil.M  the  fate  of  the  besieged  was  h*ft  pending 
<»n  t  he  turn  of  a  moment. 


^VA^•I>^Kl^^.s  IN  Tin:  Land  ok’ Ham.  Ity  a  DaiighUr  of  ,1aphct.  Lomloii : 
Lougm.'ui  (’o. 

Loyi’T  is  a  land  vi  iiu*xhatistiblo  attraction  to  all  generations,  tbic 
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aije  spriiifjs  up  and  passes  away,  yet,  during  its  brief  duration,  its 
eliildreii  have  burnt  with  the  desire  of  visiting  a  land  so  full  of 
biblical  and  historical  associations,  and  when*  the  very  fount ain-head 
of  aiiti<piarian  lore  is  to  be  found.  Take  with  us  llie  most  ancient 
volume  we  possess,  study  its  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  bordering  on  the  Nile,  or  examine  its  geographical  ai\d 
topographical  features,  we  shall  find  many  with  which  Joseph  and  his 
brctluTii  were  familiar,  still  prevalent  in  that  land  of  e\ubi*raut  fer- 
tllitv.  This  undoubtedly  it  is  which  gives  such  a  fascination  to  ligyj)!, 
and  draws  so  many  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  asct'iul  its 
oft-ascended  stream.  A  daughter  of  Ja])het,  who  facet  iously  (h'dicates 
her  volume  to  the  mummies  in  the  British  Must'um,  has  felt  tin* 
spell  strongly  upon  her,  and  not  only  has  she  journev(‘d  to  this  grand 
lield  of  curiosity,  but  she  has  marked  with  an  observant  eye,  and 
noted  down  with  a  iluent  pen,  the  princi[)al  features  which  eliarac- 
teriz(‘d  her  visit.  Her  account  of  the  object  of  her  tour  is  simple. 

A  severe  illness  in  Baris  had  compelled  my  brother,”  she  states, 
‘‘to  seek  a  milder  climate  for  the  winter  months,  and  my  mother, 
braving  the  many  discomforts  of  an  Egyptian  tour,  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  him,  while  J,  to  my  intense  satisfaction,  accompanied 
them.  1  installed  myself  as  recorder  of  our  adventures,  though  truly 
with  no  intention  of  [)rescnting  them  to  the  public.”  'flu*  apology 
which  follows  is  unnecessary';  since  the  work,  without  being  learned 
or  didactic,  or  coming  into  competition  with  those  standard  works 
which  enrich  our  library  shelves,  contains  much  that  may  inform, 
ami  no  little  that  may  entertain,  the  public.  Some  of  the  descriptions 
arc  excellent,  and  those  who  would  r(*ad  a  light  and  pleasant  rapid 
narrative  of  a  journev  from  Lyons  to  tlu*  Nile,  will  do  well  to  send 
for  the  volume. 


T  il.  Divink  iNsiMiiATioN  OK  THE  lluLV  ScuilTUiiKs;  it.s  Natuo* aiul  KviWfiice.^. 

The  Katclitle  Brize  E.s.say.  B>y  I'Mwin  (iodsoii,  C,>uoon’.s  (.’ollege,  IJirmiiigliain. 

Loudon  :  Biper,  Steplicnson,  Sponcc. 

Mu.  (ioi)soN  has  begun  well  as  a  champion  of  tlu*  Inspiration  ol‘  tlu* 
I iolv  Scriptures,  being  still,  as  we  presume,  In  statu  pujtUlari  at  the 
provincial  college  from  which  he  dates.  We  augur  W(‘ll  of  the 
noble  institution  to  which  he  belongs,  and  of  the  instruction  lu* 
Ti'ceives  under  its  wing,  from  this  first  essay  in  the  field  of  Christian 
authorship.  ILit  let  Mr.  (Jodson  eschew  poetry,  for  which  he  has 
neither  eye  nor  ear.  Bollock  will  be  sought  in  vain  for  his  motto  : — 

Tlie  l>iblc  !  hast  thou  ever  heard  of  .such  a  l>ook  ? 

Tlie  author,  God  himself;  the  subject,  God  and  inau  ; 

Salvation,  life,  and  <leath.  Eternal  life  !  eternal  death  !  ” 

I  liere  is  an  obscure  author  also,  one  Willijim  Sliakspere,  who  is 
accredited  with  the  following,  a  credit  which  he  does  not  deserve; — 

“  There  are  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy." 

But  Mr.  (lodson  has  btdter  things  than  tlu*se,  and  we  heartily' 
ruinineiul  his  little  thoughtful  book. 


a 
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montitly  rkview  of  public  events. 


UivimsTON.  r*y  Cforcjiruii  r.  Cniik.  Three  Vols.  London:  Smitli,  Elder  it  Co 

is:.  7. 

Ple  vsANT  as  tlu‘  soft  brcvzt's  of  spriiii^  blow  aroinid  us,  an*  tlu*  siinnv 
airs  of  “  Kiverstoii”  by  Miss  (roorujiaiia  Craik.  I li'r  stylo  is,  in  ovitv 
soiiso,  1^00(1,  tluout.  foivii)lt‘,  and  clear;  but  the  struetuiv  of  lu‘r  tale, 
an  autobioi;ra[)by  of  :i  j^overness,  is  too  ])alpably  sui^<j;( ‘stive  of  a 
eortaiu  tab;  that  st:irtle{l  the  worbl  with  its  power  ainl  frinkness, 
some  ten  yi‘ars  ai^o.  \\  hat  a  ei>untless  taniily  of  d:uu‘  Pyres  has  the 
orii^liial  .lane  Pyre  sponsored  at  the  font,  and  <i;lveu  :i  eolourabh* 
rej)utati<ni  to,  from  their  ri‘semblanee,  more  or  less  visible,  to  their 
ii(»tt)rious  j^odmother!  And  how  many  a  hhiust  aiul  Pi'stus  has  .luh 
fathered,  and  will  father  t»)  tlie  end  of  time!  (treat  is  thy  [)o\ver,  0 
Imitation,  amoni^  thi*  sons  of  men!  ;ind  many  an'  the  human  mot*k- 
ini^-birds,  whose  oriLjimd  notes  are  lost  by  their  adopt  ion  of  their 
nei'^hbour  som^stt'r’s  i::imut.  So  semns  it  to  us,  on  tlu'  present  oihm- 
sion,  that  wt‘  have  hapj)ed  ujion  :i  lietion  of  inodc'rn  life  tlinl  would 
never  have  appeared  h;id  n()t  Miss  Pronte  lived,  :ind  written  Ikt 
burnini:  e.\p(‘ri(‘nees,  .amid  the  moors  .and  mountains  of  Vork^hirta  hi 
Iviverston”  Wi*  can  j)romise  our  n‘ad(a*s  a  tolerabb;  share  of  deeiait 
love-makim:,  some  i)f  it  jialnted  in  colours  warm  :ind  n.atiiral  taieii^h. 
Ibit  the  course  id'  it  runs  nowlu're  smooth;  we  hav(\  fv)r  insLince, 
:i  tlirt:ilion  :iiul  a  suicide;  a  iictitious  imirriau^e  and  :i  ilui‘l  ;  :nid  two 
or  thri'i'  pri'lty  cases  of  misunilerstiindini;  and  complic.ation.  Th.'ro 
are  two  hapj)y  marriam*s,  luiWi'ver,  at  last,  so  that  om'\s  yearniiu'  I’or 
a  ri!:;hti‘ous  **end  of  th(‘  whole  nr.itter”  is  fairly  met  by  tlie  c;itas- 
le.  'rhe  tale  will  not  fail  to  int‘‘n‘st  taste's  less  A/u.vc.v  than  our 
own,  and  is  full  (d*  jiromise,  both  in  conception  and  exe'ciit  ion,  for  t!i(‘ 
:ifti'r  career  of  its  author. 


Idlontlilij  ikbiflD  of  |1«blif  (fbnits. 

Tiik  “  ib'ad  siMSiUi,”  .as  it  h.as  bei'ii  expressively  calb'd,  is  now  r.t  its 
h(‘ii;ht.  PditiM’s  id*  ilaily  [lapcrs  an'  at  their  wits'  i'nds  to  till  tluar 
Cidumns ;  a  bro:ul  .‘^andb.ank  i>f  advertisements  widening;  wee'k  by 
wci'k  over  paint's  which  two  or  three  nu^nths  a<;o  wen'  Hooded  with 
thi'  surLtiuLi;  wavi‘s  o\'  p:ndiamt*ntary  i‘li)ipienc(',  testilies  tluil  tiu*  tah* 
is  lu'arly  :it  the  lowest.  l’!ven  J^nneh  confi'sscs  himsi'lf  beaten,  and 
Imvimj  mdioily  i'lsi*  ti>  hnii^h  at,  lauj^hs  ;it  himself,  lying  in  the  se.a 
iu.>l  iuitside  a  bathing  mai'hiiu',  and  heads  the  cartoon  with  tlu' 
;innounia‘ment,  **  Politics  next  week.” 

Ami  yet  tlu*  month  h:is  lu'en  by  no  means  nninarked  by  events  el 
importaniU'.  Ilr.u  Ma.if.sty  luis  again  bad  an  opportunity  et 
uitmssing  triinnph.ant  proofs  of  tlu*  i*Tithusiastic  bnadry  by  which 
shi'  is  n'garded  in  the  gn'at  tnanubuduring  towns  id*  the  country. 
Birmingluim  last  .luiu'.  Pci'ds  in  St'ptcmbi'r,  have  ilemonstrated  that 
the  most  diaiuicratic  sections  i>f  i)ur  population  reganl  the  thnnu* 
with  ri'verenci'.  :inil  tlu*  monarch  with  chivalrous  atfection.  Ni'where 
has  tiu'  (.^UKEN  more  devoted  subjects  tbau  among  the  gunmakers 
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and  blacksmltlis,  ropirsoiitod  by  Joux  Bright,  and  llu‘  bard-lieadod, 
clever  eloekworkers,  who  btdieve  in  tbo  ])t>lities  of  Bdw.vki)  Bainks. 
AVe  rejoiee  in  tliese  royal  |)roij;rosses  they  eonlirin  and  stroni^tben 
the  ties  ot*  love  and  honour  on  tbo  one  side,  and  of  esteem  and  eon- 
fidenee  on  the  otlu'r,  which  already  bind  to<;ether  tin'  most  illustrious 
ami  the  obscurest  classes  in  the  eomnuinity. 

To  the  student  of  our  soeial  condition  the  wonderfid  success  of  the 
two  creat  Musical  l\‘stivals  recently  held  in  the  1w(»  towns  which 
have  lately  betm  honoured  with  t  lie  prestmee  of  royalty  will  not  ht‘ 
unsuijitestive.  ddie  lu'w  'Town  Hall  in  Leeds,  and  its  ohh'r.  but 
perhaps  eijually  ma^uilicent  rival  in  Birmim^ham,  weri‘  crammed 
dav  after  day  for  nearly  a  wet‘k,  not  bv  noble  <j;uests  from  a  distance, 
or  tdd  county  families,  but  mainly  by  tlu*  merchants,  manufaeturt*rs, 
and  tradesmen  ol*  tin*  two  towns,  with  thidr  wives  and  daughters. 
The  music  in  both  cas(‘s  was  amoui^  the  hiu;lu*st  and  noblest  that  has 
('ver  hi‘en  written,  and  tlu'  simmers  and  peiMoriiuM’s  tin*  most  dis- 
tinituished  that  hhiLclish  ;j:old  could  pi’cnmi’c.  'This  a|)pi’eciati(m  ol 
classical  music  by  thi‘  middle  idassc's  is  st  rih'iiui^ly  indicat  iv(‘ of  tin* 
vast  amount  of  relliuMiu'iit  and  icsihetic  cultur(‘  whiidi  co-t‘\ists  with 
the  sturdy  stremujih  and  rc'stless  activity  of  our  industrial  and  tradinuj 
population. 

Our  social  nrraniTjements  in  one  sad  (h'partimmt  havi‘  recently 
awakeui'd  considerable  attiMition  and  anxiety  :  w<‘  rt'fer  tt)  the  laws 
which  allect  the  insane'.  The  case  of  Sir  Hknuv  which  was 


prominently  be'fori'  thepublie'  last  summer,  and  of  .Mr.  Breu,  which  has 
l)C('n  (h'cided  since  our  last  issue,  have  paintully  illustrateal  thi'  almo.st 
hopch'ss  dilUcnlty  of  providinu^,  by  le^al  (‘nactnumt,  for  the  ellicienl 
proti'ction  at-  once'  of  the  interi'sts  and  rii^hts  of  sane  jieoph',  and  the 
avoidinu;  of  all  ])ossible  injury  to  lunatics.  .Ml  laws  depend  for  their 
eilicieiicv  and  ri;;hti*ous  workiiu;  upon  tin'  u^cm'ral  sjiii'it  of  justice  in 
the  1‘ommunitv;  and  this  is  esiieciallv  triu' t)f  the  laws  relatinLj  to 
lunai'v.  ‘  ‘ 


We  have  sjioki'ii  of  tin*  “  [)ro<j;ri'ss  ”  of  our  i^n’acious  i,i;>  : 
tlu'ro  h:is  bei'ii  aunt  lu'r  “■  pro^i*('ss  ”  durini:;  tin'  month  worthy  nt‘  a 
passim;  notice.  ||is  Lmiiu'nci'  Oardinal  Wiskman  has  been  playint; 
at  l\)p(‘  in  Ireland,  and  has  onlv  a  little  overdone  tin'  eharactt'r. 
tlf  late  the  scarlet  lady  has  lU'ver  loolu'd  so  scarh't  as  in  the  person 
of  his  Kminenc(‘ durini;  th(‘  last  four  or  tiv(‘ W(‘eks.  d’he  omission 
of  the  toast  to  the  (^)ri:i:.v  at  !hillinash)e,  and  tlu'  impertinent 
exhibition  of  ])ri(*stly  {)n‘tcnsions  within  the  walls  of 'Trinity  (\)llei;(‘, 
were  ecpially  characteristic.  AVe  V(‘nture  to  think  that,  whatever 
uicrc'ase  of  devoutness  mav  havi' Ix'cn  produced  amoni;  the  ('atholics 
ot  Ireland  bv  the  Chirdinal  s  visit,  will  be  ov('rbalanc(‘d  by  the 
wrath  and  cont('my>t  which  have*  b('(*n  ])roV(d\cd  ajuoni;  Brotestarits 
on  both  side's  St.  (ieori;('’s  Lhanncl  bv  his  folly  and  assumption. 

“  The  allair  of  tlu'  .Arrow,”  as  it  was  termed  at  the  time,  is 
issiiiui;  in  <;rand  rt'sults.  In  the  new  treaty  with  Cdiina,  Lord 
BlciIn  has  sustained  his  ohl  reputation,  and  conferred  botli  on  the 
Bast  and  the  West  immeasur.abh*  henelits.  Jt  is  scaretdy  possibh* 
to  over-estimate  the  imi)ortance  of  our  di[)lomatic  succr'ss  to  th<’ 
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future  of  (’liina,  and  her  relations  to  Europe  and  America.  A 
t’liinese  minister  may  henceforth  appear  at  St.  James’s,  and  a  I5ritisli 
minister  at  IVkin  ;  the  two  ministers  are  to  transact  business  with 
the  Secretaries  of  State  of  the  two  empires  on  a  footin;^  of  ecpiality. 
\V^e  are  no  mor(‘  to  be  called  “barbarians’*  in  the  otlieial  documents 
of  China  ;  lunv  ports  are  to  he  onened  to  our  trade  ;  there  is  to  be 
a  revision  of  the  Chinese  taritf;  a  reduction  of  tonnai^(*  dues: 
Eritish  ships  of  war  are  to  visit  any  port  in  the  empirt‘ ;  Ib'itish 
.suhjtvts  may  travel  for  purposes  of  pleasure  or  business  from  one 
tmd  of  China  to  the  other;  Christianity  is  to  bo  tolerated,  and  its 
professors  to  be  j)roteeted  tlirouujhout  the  empire.  Jn  otlier  words. 
;{()i),(H)l),(KK)  of  civilized  heatlions  are  brouLijht,  by  (rod’s  provideiun*. 
fiee  to  face  with  the  civilization  and  reli^^ion  of  (’hristendom,  and 
(lod  waits  to  see  how  we  intend  to  do  our  work.  It  is  a  Ljraml  and 
awful  time  for  us  :  may  we  have  streni^th  to  meet  its  responsibilitl**'. 
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